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EFFICIENCY 

The  great  objective  in  every  business  house  today  is  inore  efficiency. 

And  efficiency  merely  means  making  one  motion  do  what  it  took  two  to  do 
before — making  one  hour  yield  up  results  that  two  gave  you  before— making  one 
dollar  of  selling  expense  bring  back^tj^ ffirofit  that  TWO  brought  before. 

These  are  the  things  the  men  'bi^'The  Chicago  Tribune's  Merchandising 
Service  Department  help  you  to  do.,  j 

Not  superficially,  but  thoroughly  'and  painstakingly,  they  dig  down  to  the 
bottom  of  your  selling  problem  in  it$  tfjhation  to  the  Chicago  market. 

They  bring  to  bear  upon  it  all  the  data  and  experience  they  have  gathered 
through  working  out  the  solution  of  similar  problems  in  the  last  half  dozen 
years. 

.  They  make  special  and  minute  investigations  in  order  to  know  exactly  what 
you  have  to  do,  what  conditions  you  must  meet. 

They  show  you  where  the  fertile  territory  lies  and  where  it’s  merely  wasted 
effort  and  wasted  monev  and  wasted  time  to  put  a  salesman  in. 

They  save  your  money  and  expand  your  sales. 

They’re  ready  to  serve  you  any  time  you  say  the  word,  without  cost  or 
obligation. 

The  World’s  Greatest  Newspaper 

tTrade  Mark  Registered) 

600.000 

,  ,  ( 500^00-  Sunday 

Circulation  over  350. 000 

( 300,000  Daily 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

Eastern  Advertising  Office:  251  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Office:  742  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


The  Greatest 
FEBRUARY 
In  The  History 

WORLD 

Although  February  was  the  shortest  month  of  the  year, 
the  NEW  YORK  WORLD  printed  over  one  million 
a^ate  lines  of  advertising,  breaking  its  own  records,  and, 
as  usual,  leading  all  the  newspapers  in  the  great  metropolis 


The  Record  for  February: 

1917 

Agate  Lines 

1916 

Agate  Lines 

GAIN 

Agate  Lines 

WORLD 

1,021,830 

851,468 

170,362 

Times 

834,662 

740,669 

93,993 

American 

692,000 

666,234 

25,766 

Herald 

560,966 

511,358 

49,608 

Tribune 

389,834 

269,112 

120,722 

Sun 

304,214 

239,397 

64,817 

These  figures  compiled  by  the  statistical  department  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  show  the  N§W  YORK 
WORLD  First  in  Advertising,  First  in  Gains,  and 
Topping  its  own  Exceptional  Record. 


NEW  YORK  WORLD 

printed  134,636  separate  advertisements  in  February; 

11,888  more  than  in  February,  1916,  and  9,655  more  than 
all  the  five  other  New  York  newspapers  added  together. 


Real  Home  Circulation  is  the  Reason! 
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**The  Bulletin  goes  daily  into 
nearly  every 
Philadelphia  home” 


The  Philadelphia 

Bulletin 

has  the  largest  2c  circulation  in  America 

T^ESPITE  the  advance  from  Ic  to  2c  (made  compulsory  by  the 
increased  cost  of  print  paper  and  practically  every  item  that  goes 
into  the  making  of  a  newspaper)  '  February  Circulation 

^  j  9  The  following  statement  shows  the  actual  circulation 

I  V  ill  ^  Bulletin  for  each  day  of  publication  in  the 

A  A  A  A  month  of  February,  1917; 


holds  the  dominant 
place  in  Philadelphia 

A  newspaper  that  can  hold  the  confidence  of  its 
readers  at  an  advanced  price  and  continue  at  the  same 
time  to  carry  an  increased  volume  of  business,  proves 
conclusively  its  supreme  value  to  the  community  and 
its  real  worth  to  National  Advertisers,  Manufacturers, 
and  Local  Merchants  desiring  prompt  and  profitable 
returns  from  their  advertising  investment. 

You  can  at  one  cost  reach  the  greatest  number  of  possible 
buyers  and  consumers  in  the  Third  Largest  Market  in  the 
United  States  —  Philadelphia — each  day,  by  concentrating  in 
the  one  newspaper  which  is  read  in  practically  every  home  in 
and  around  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia,  March  5,  1917 


The  following  statement  shows  the  actual  circulation 
of  The  Bulletin  for  each  day  of  publication  in  the 
month  of  February,  1917: 

1  .  .  325,775  15  .  .  348,116 

2  .  .  329,555  16  .  .  352,246 

3  .  .  352,511  17  .  .  349,694 

4  .  .  Sunday  18  .  .  Sunday 

5  .  .  339,932  19  .  .  353,294 

6  .  .  356,196  20  .  .  352,940 

7  .  .  364,170  21  .  .  352,498 

8  .  .  359,106  *22  .  .  *322,990 

9  .  .  357,034  23  .  .  348,458 

10  .  .  347,013  24  .  .  352,799 

11  .  .  Sunday  25  .  .  Sunday 

*12  .  .  *342,364  26  .  .  359,249 

13  .  .  353,966  27  .  .  360,159 

14  .  .  355,066  28  .  .  352,796 

*Holid.y..  24  day.  .  8,387,927 

Net  Paid  Average  349,497  G>pies  a  Day 

The  Bulletin  circulation  figures  are  net;  all  damaged, 
free  and  leftover  copies  have  been  omitted. 

WILLIAM  L.  McLEAN,  Publisher 
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WHAT  IS  NON-DISTRIBUTION? 

NON-DISTRIBUTION;  The  system  by  which  each  compositor  is  con- 
tinuously  supplied  with  new  type,  spacing  material,  high  and  low  leads, 
slugs  and  rules,,  directly  from  the  Monotype  Type^Rule  Caster,  which 
makes  this  material  so  economically  that  whole  pages  after  use  are  melted 
up  to  make  new  material.  Thus,  Recasting  replaces  Distribution. 

We  created  the  Non -Distribution  System 
which  is  possible  only  with  Monotype 
equipment,  and  originated  the  word  Non- 
Distribution  to  fittingly  describe  it.  The 
success  of  the  system  has  induced  imitating 
competitors  to  use  the  word  in  connection 
with  less  efficient  methods,  but  there  is 
only  one  Non-Distribution  System 


Composing 

Machine 


LANS'rON  MONO  PYPE  MACHINE  CO  •  PHILADELPHIA 

New  York:  World  Building  Chicago;  Rand-McNally  Building 

Lk)STON;  Wentworth  Building  Toronto:  Lumsden  Building 


SEND  FOR  OUR  FOLDER  ON  NON-DISTRIBUTION 


Issued  every  Saturday — forms  closing  at  ten  A.  M.  on  the  Friday  preceding  the  date  of  Mblication —  by  The  Editor  and  Publisher  Co.,  Suite  1117,  New  Yoik 
World  Building,  63  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  Private  Branch  Telephone  Ejcchange,Beekman  4330.  The  Journalist,  established  18M;  The  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher,  1901;  The  Editor  and  Publisher  and  The  Journalist,  1907.  James’  Wright  Brown,  President;  Edwin  Doddridge  DeWitt,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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GEORGE  BATTEN  COMPANY’S  FIXED  PRINCIPLES 


Foundation  Stones  Upon  Which  Great  Agency  Rests  Were  Selected  by  Its  Head  When 
Business  Was  in  Its  Infancy — Interests  of  Clients  and  Publishers  Are  Subserved 
by  Careful  Investigation  Before  Contracts  Are  Placed  —  President  Batten 
Tells  How  He  Has  Met  Competition  During  Twenty-seven  Years. 


friends  and  asked  them  to  tell  us  what 
they  thought  of  the  goods.  But  we  knew 
from  experience  that  most  of  them 
would  feel  our  interest  in  the  matter 
and  would  flatter  the  goods  as  a  friendly 
act.  Hence,  a  test  must  be  among  the 
people  whom  we  would  have  to  rely 
upon  as  purchasers  on  merit,  the  great 
repeating  buyers  of  this  country. 

"For  this  purpose  we  have  for  some 
time  maintained  a  system  which  might 
be  called  our  laboratory.  Through  it 
more  than  sixty  typical,  every-day  gro¬ 
cery  patrons  were  Induced  to  try  out 
canned  oyster  fluid.  They  were  repre¬ 
sentative  of  various  classes  of  people  in 
various  geographical  positiona  Many 
considerations  were  taken  in  view;  for 
instance,  the  people  of  Baltimore,  where 
oysters  are  plentiful  and  cheap,  might 
not  consider  oyster  fluid  with  the  same 
enthusiasm  that  the  people  of  the  in¬ 
terior  might.  Then,  again,  there  might 
be  many  people  who  would  be  found 
liking  the  oyster  flavor  mintis  the  meat 
and  still  the  contrary  might  be  true. 

"So  the  actual  test  of  the  product 
was  made.  After  more  than  sixtj  cooks 
had  tried  it  they  were  induced  to  an¬ 
swer  a  questionnaire,  which  was  so  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  every  issue  In  the  selling 
project.  Most  people  are  too  busy  with 
their  own  affairs  to  give  attention  to 
your  enterprises  without  the  quid  pro 
quo  and  so,  as  is  our  policy,  we  paid 
for  this  testing  work.  We  have  found 
that  when  people  are  paid  for  such  ser¬ 
vice  they  render  conscientious  and  care¬ 
ful  service. 

"The  result  of  the  test  was  a  big 
batch  of  documents  that  came  to  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  agency.  He,  with  s 
young  woman  who  has  become  expert 
in  this  work,  tabulated  the  answers  and 
made  up  a  statement  for  the  prospec¬ 
tive  client,  which  was  something  like 
a  verdict  of  the  American  people.  In 
this  instance,  the  verdict  happened  to 
he  against  us.  Our  testing  force  was 
almo.st  unanimous  on  vital  negative 
points,  which  made  the  venture  seem 
most  unwise.  We  all  learned  some 
facts  which  had  never  entered  our 
minds,  though  we  had  believed  that  we 
had  canvas.sed  every  Important  point. 

"The  test  was  conclusive  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  dropped.  Our  friend  was  out 
about  $100,  we  were  out  some  time,  but 
some  Important  advantages  were  gain¬ 
ed.  These  are  obvious  to  business  men 
and  publishers.  Our  agency  had  kept 
a  good  friend,  more  valuable  than  the 
policy  of  our  agency  to  spend  something  commissions  we  might  have  won  in  a 
like  a  hundred  dollars  to  And  out  what  losing  fight;  our  associates  In  the  pub- 
might  reasonably  be  expected  from  a  Ushing  field  were  saved  the  embarrass- 
campaign  of  national  scope.  ment  of  having  run  a  futile  campaign 

"We  might  have  sampled  our  Intimate  which  would  have  discouraged  other 


By  Mari.en  Pew. 

There  are  two  con.spicuous  classes 
of  men  who  flare  up  to  head  po¬ 
sitions  in  commercial  life,  and  per¬ 
haps  there  is  no  better  way  of  describ¬ 
ing  them  than  as  "investors”  and 
"speculators.” 

Of  the  latter  class  the  predominant 
characteristic  is  plunging.  The  specu¬ 
lator  makes  up  his  own  mind  that  a 
venture  is  worth  while,  and  he  backs  it 
more  or  le.ss  blindly  with  his  time  and 
his  money.  Sometimes  he  loses,  and 
the  world  doesn’t  hear  much  about  it; 
•sometimes  he  wins,  and  then  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  for  the  attention  of  all  who  know 
him. 

The  "investor”  class,  on  the  other 
hand,  go  about  bu.siness  on  scientific 
lines.  Money  is  not  spent  until  accurate 
tests  have  been  made  which,  indicate 
with  rea-sonable  precision  that  both  the 
principal  and  substantial  interest  in  the 
form  of  earnings  are  to  be  returned. 

These  two  classes  of  commerclalists 
have  been  conspicuous  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  world,  as  elsewhere,  and  the  writer 
does  not  know  of  any  more  appropriate 
way  of  describing  the  success  of  the 
great  George  Batten  Company,  perhaps 
the  second  or  third  largest  advertising 
agency  in  the  United  States,  than  by 
saying  that  its  achievement  is  actually 
founded  upon  the  rigid  conservatism  of 
the  head  of  the  house  in  expending  the 
appropriations  of  clients  on  a  straight 
investment  principle.  George  Batten 
places  the  advertisers'  cash  as  a  bank¬ 
er  loans  his  depositors’  funds — he  must 
be  reasonably  sure  of  returns  from  a 
safe  investment  before  he  ventures. 

That  advertising  investment  is  no 
longer  a  blind  venture,  but  may  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  predetermined  estimates  and  may 
be  regulated  by  something  more  relia¬ 
ble  than  the  mere  cocksure  judgments 
or  opinions  of  men,  however  skilled  they 
may  think  themselves,  was  the  point 
upon  which  Mr.  Batten  laid  stre.ss  in 
an  Interview  with  a  representative  of 
The  Editor  and  Pitblisher. 

"I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  exact 
formula  for  successful  advertising,  bc- 
cau.se  conditions  vary,  but  in  a  straight 
advertising  campaign  to  support  the  op¬ 
erations  of  a  sales  organization  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  I  can  throw  some  light  on  the 
matter  out  of  the  experience  of  our 
agency,”  said  Mr.  Batten.  "I  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  show  you  in  concrete  form. 

"Some  time  ago  a  manufacturer  of 
means  came  to  us  and  dlscu.ssed  plans 
to  advertise  on  a  national  scale  a  new 
food  product  he  had  in  mind.  He  pro¬ 
posed  to  can  the  fluid  properties  of  the 
oyster.  This  rich  bivalve  juice  contains 


GEORGE  BATTEN. 


excellent  food  qualities,  it  scem.s,  and  it 
is  available  in  large  quantities  as  a  by¬ 
product  of  the  oyster  industry.  All  of 
the  oy.sters  that  are  .sold  to  be  eaten 
from  the  shell  contain  quantities  of 
juice  which  is  lost.  Clam  juice  is  popu¬ 
lar.  Our  friend  was  enthusiastic  over 
his  oyster  scheme. 

LOOKING  INTO  A  PROSPECT. 

"We  advised  with  him  for  some  time. 
He  had  a  well-organized  sales  depart¬ 
ment.  He  was  prepared  to  pack  the 
goods.  He  demonstrated  the  value  of 
the  food  and  Its  possible  uses.  He  was 
confident  that  the  American  housewife 
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men  from  making  advertising  appro¬ 
priations  for  goods  of  merit,  and  we 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
we  are  factors  in  a  reaily  regulated 
system  of  business.” 

It  seemed  to  the  writer  that  it  must 
have  been  upon  a  regimen  of  such 
careful  enterprise  as  Mr.  Batten  sug¬ 
gested  in  his  concrete  example  of  ad¬ 
vertising  investment  that  his  great 
house  had  been  built,  occupying  a  floor 
and  a  half  of  the  big  building  at  381 
Fourth  Avenue,  with  tier  upon  tier  of 
desks  and  private  offices  where  some 
160  men  and  women  are  daily  engaged 
in  the  Iran.saction  of  the  enormous  vol¬ 
ume  of  publicity  work. 

It  is  obviously  incredible  that  such  an 
institution  could  have  developed.  In  this 
competitive  age,  without  some  great 
and  sound  timbers  at  its  base. 

tJeorge  Batten,  who  is  now  in  his 
sixty-finst  year,  but  not  showing  it  by 
at  least  ten  years,  is  associated  with 
eight  partners.  They  are  all  younger 
men  who  have  won  active  proprietary 
interest  in  the  business  through 
achievement  as  employees. 

"It  has  been  my  policy,”  said  Mr. 
Batten,  "to  make  partners  of  men  who 
came  here  to  work  and  had  the  ability 
to  show  us  that  they  wgre  to  be  factors 
in  this  agency,  without  the  Investment 
of  a  dollar.  It  is  a  sound  principle,  and 
you  may  say  truthfully  that  this  busi¬ 
ness  is  administered  by  nine  partner.s.” 

These  men,  some  of  whom  are  almost 
as  well  known  In  the  advertising  world 
as  their  chief,  are  William  H.  Johns, 
who  wa.s  admitted  to  the  business  and 
was  made  vice-president  when  the 
agency  was  incorporated,  on  December 
31,  1892;  J.  Van  Liew  Wyckoff,  now 
the  treasurer,  who  started  as  an  assis¬ 
tant  bookkeeper  at  $8  per  week,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  business  in  1895; 
Frank  M.  I.n,wrence,  the  secretary, 
starting  at  $15  a  week,  and  was  admit¬ 
ted  in  1896;  Frank -H.  Little,  another 
$15  beginner,  who  became  a  partner  In 
1903,  and  is  second  vice-president  of  the 
corpetration :  Starling  H.  Busser,  who 
was  admitted  in  1902;  Joseph  Z.  Bat¬ 
ten.  who  became  his  father’s  partner 
in  1904;  William  J.  Boardman,  manager 
of  the  company's  branch  office  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  who  became  a  member  in  1908,  and 
this  honor  was  also  conferred  on  M.  S. 
Whitney,  manager  of  the  Chicago  of¬ 
fice  in  1910. 

These  men.  with  their  employees, 
handle  .some  of  the  largest  accounts  in 
this  country,  mainly  commodity  busi- 
ne.sses.  numbered  among  which  are  some 
of  the  largest  manufacturing  successes 
known  in  .Vmerican  trade.  It  would  be 
siiperfltious  to  relate  to  the  readers  of 
Tiik  KiuTfiR  AND  PfBi.isHBR  either  the 
extent  or  the  character  of  the  Batten 
a<lverti.>*ng  account.s. 

MR.  batten’s  ACTTVB  CAREER. 

tleorge  Batten  began  life  as  salesman. 
Karly  in  his  career  he  was  employed 
as  the  advertising  solicitor  for  the  Re¬ 
ligious  Press  .Association  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  This  was  in  1885. 

Three  years  later  he  came  to  New 
York  as  advertising  manager  of  Funk 
&  Wagnalls,  then  publi.shers  of  Voice,  the 
wdinlerful  old  prohibition  paper  that  had 
gained  a  circulation  of  200,000  when  Mr. 
Batten  first  began  to  sell  its  space. 
lAter  the  publishing  company  brought 
otit  the  Literary  Dige.st,  and  Mr.  Batten 
was  influential  in  prescribing  the  ad- 
\erti.>4ng  policy  of  that  paper,  since 
grown  .so  strong  as  a  medium  and  so 
popular  in  its  field.  Mr.  Batten  here 
designated  and  put  up  the  bars  again.st 
certain  forms  of  objectionable  advertis¬ 
ing.  an  idea  that  was  then  in  Its  forma¬ 
tive  stage,  and  Literary  Digest  has  ever 
since  maintained  the  standard, 

.\t  the  same  time  Mr.  Batten  acted  fts 


the  special  representative  in  New  York 
of  the  Washington  Po.st  and  Louisville 
Times. 

In  1890  he  determined  to  go  into  busi- 
ne.ss  for  himself.  He  had  no  advertis¬ 
ing  account  to  start  with,  but  he  had 
this  fixed  idea,  as  expre.ssed  by  himself 
to  the  writer:  "I  may  say  that  I  had 
an  ideal  in  contradistinction  to  an 
idea.  There  were  .some  conspicuous  in¬ 
stances  of  loose  practice  in  those  days, 
and  I  believed  that  if  1  would  go  into 
the  agency  field  and  give  ab.solute  fair- 
play  to  the  advertisers  and  the  pub- 
lisher.s,  on  even  terms,  I  should  not 
lack  support.  1  proposed  to  make  good 
as  a  seller  and  as  a  buyer  of  space. 

"My  first  office,  at  38  Park  Row,  was 
12  by  14  feet  in  size,  and  I  employed  one 
clerk.  It  took  three  months  of  hustling 
to  develop  the  first  account.  In  the 
finst  year,  however,  I  handled  about  $30,- 
000  business. 

“I  early  di.scovered,  however,  that 
there  was  some  very  difficult  competi¬ 
tion  to  meet.  For  in.stance,  I  found 
that  I  could  not  sell  space  and  make 
a  profit  when  some  of  my  competitor.s, 
because  of  favored  position,  were  able 
to  sell  it  at  a  profit  cheaper  than  1 
could  buy  it.  The  day  of  standardization 
of  rates  had  not  dawned.  Publishers 
often  dispo.sed  of  space  at  rates  which 
depended  .somewhat  on  the  current  con¬ 
dition  of  their  digestive  organs.  It  was 
pos.sil)le  to  drive  quite  a  good  bargain 
if  the  publisher’s  breakfast  had  been 
agreeable. 

"In  tho.se  days  the  religious  press  was 
a  great  factor  in  the  publishing  life  of 
this  country.  I  had  been  interested  in  it, 
and  it  .seemed  to  me  to  be  the  loosest 
•stone  on  the  wall  I  proposed  to  pene¬ 
trate.  I  made  a  trip  over  the  country, 
east  of  Minneapolis,  south  to  Nashville, 
and  north  to  Boston,  and  lined  up  a  li.st 
of  religious  papers,  the  publishers  agree¬ 
ing  that  I  could  buy  .space  as  low  as 
any  one  else.  I  did  not  ask  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  rate,  but  I  insisted  on  an  even 
break.  I  recall  saying  that  my  dollar 
was  no  better  than  the  other  fellow’s, 
but  that  it  was  just  as  good.  I  alsji 
in.sisted  that  when  I  ordered  twenty- 
one  line.s.  I  get,  for  my  client,  ju.st 
twenty-one,  and  not  twenty,  lines. 

“Having  arrived  at  this  definite  stage 
of  business  I  found  It  possible  to  sell 
and  deliver  .space,  and  the  growth  of 
the  agency  has  been  gradual  since  that 
time. 

"I  have  consistently  striven  to  play 
fair  to  publisher  and  client.  I  have 
never  he.sitated  to  ask  for  all  of  the 
courte.sles  and  all  of  the  advantages 
which  my  client  might  In  reason  ex¬ 
pect  from  a  publisher,  and  1  have  not 
played  any  games  on  publishers.  It 
has  always  been  a  straight  business 
proposition  with  us,  nothing  more  or 
less. 

"In  buying  sPace  we  are  conservative 
and  want  to  be  shown,  not  only  cir¬ 
culation  figures,  but  the  character  of 
mediums,  that  we  may  Judge  actual 
selling  values.  Our  aim,  In  general,  is 
to  make  good  goods  known  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  carry  the  message  in 
such  a  way  that  the  public  will  want 
to  buy  them. 

AD  MAN  MrST  STUDY  PRODUCT. 

"The  successful  advertising  man  must 
study  his  product  even  more  deeply 
than  a  salesman,  and  he  must  believe 
In  It  Yuliy  as  much  as  a  salesman.  There 
must  be  no  snap  Judgment.  The  world 
of  trade  Is  too  great  and  too  dl.scrim- 
inating  to  warrant  the  action  of  any 
one  man  In  saying  that  anything  will 
‘go’  or  that  anything  will  fail  to  sup¬ 
port.  Hence,  we  have  found  It,  as  I 
have  told  you,  of  great  value  to  Investi¬ 
gate  and  test  before  we  begin  spending 
another  man’s  money. 


"Some  time  ago  we  were  called  upon 
to  find  a  greater  market  for  a  carpen¬ 
ter’s  tool.  It  was  on  sale,  had  a  splen¬ 
did  reception,  and  was  a  high-class  ar¬ 
ticle,  yet  the  figures  showed  that  Its  dis¬ 
tribution  was  not  10  per  cent,  what 
might  be  expected.  An  investigation 
revealed  that  those  who  were  purchas¬ 
ing  his  tool  were  carpenters,  who  knew 
a  good  thing  when  they  saw  one.  In 
the  course  of  time,  it  would  follow,  that 
the  general  public  would  learn  from  the 
carpenters  that  this  tool  was  a  high- 
class  product.  But  the  men  who  were 
behind  the  business  didn’t  care  to  wait 
on  this  slow  process. 

“When  we  told  them  that  the  re- 
.sult  of  our  investigation,  which  was 
conducted  by  a  scrupulousiy  careful 
trained  newspaper  man.  showed  that 
carpenters  used  the  tool,  but  that 
the  general  householder  didn’t  know  of 
its  exi.stenoe,  it  became  obvious  that 
.some  advertising  was  needed.  It  was 
not  to  attract  the  attention  of  car¬ 
penters,  but  the  average  buyer,  so  me¬ 
diums  of  general  Interest  were  .select¬ 
ed.  The  campaign  was  not  begun  un¬ 
til  we  knew  all  that  there  was  to  be 
known  about  these  tools  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  them.  Then  it  was  put  out  in 
clear-cut  fashion  and  the  results  have 
Ven  very  gratifying. 

“The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
advertl.sing  may  become  very  expen.sive 
and  extremely  dl.sappointing  if  conduct¬ 
ed  on  impractical  lines.  There  have 
been  developed,  however,  .systems  which 
make  the  investment  .sound,  and  they 
need  only  be  applied.  We  have  fortu¬ 
nately  outlived  the  wild-eyed  specula¬ 
tive  era.  The  pa.st  ten  years  have  been 
truly  wonderful  in  the  matter  of  mak¬ 
ing  advertising  efficient.  Great  im¬ 
provements  are  yet  to  be  made.  Young 
men  need  to  keep,  thinking.  Advertis¬ 
ing  has  taken  its  place  as  a  standard 
factor  in  commercial  life,  and  it  will 
command  even  greater  respect  as  It  is 
perfected  as  the  indispensable  auxiliary 
of  the  5!ales  department.” 

Mr.  Batten  was  born  in  Gloucester 
f’ounty,  N.  .1.,  and  is  sitill  a  re.sident  of 
that  State.  His  home  is  at  Montclair, 
and  near  Galdwell  he  has  a  model  farm, 
vhich  is  his  chief  amusement.  He  calls 
his  occupation  that  of  a  farmer.  His 
eflucation  as  a  boy  was  of  the  red  school- 
house  order,  but  he  has  received  po.st- 
graduate  honors  in  the,  university  of 
experience.  He  was  a  travelling  sales¬ 
man  before  he  could  vote,  and  as  a 
youth  he  had  some  experience  as  a  drug 
clerk.  He  has  penetrating,  dark  eye-s, 
a  firm  chin,  a  quiet  and  unassuming 
manner,  and  he  speaks  with  great  de¬ 
liberation. 

He  was  asked  to  tell  something  of  his 
fads  and  fancies.  He  replied:  "I  have 
been  too  busy  to  cultivate  them.  I 
gue.ss.  but  I  do  enjoy  my  farm ;  I  like  to 
.shoot,  fish  a  little,  and  I  find  time  to 
read  *Rome.” 

One  of  the  features  of  the  agency  is 
that  it  has  for  years  done  its  own  type 
composition,  art  work,  and  engraving. 
When  Mr.  Batten  was  .still  the  proprie¬ 
tor  of  a  "one-man  outfit”  he  saw  the 
neces.sity  of  having  a  printing  establish¬ 
ment  of  his  own.  that  he  might  "get 
into  the  copy  type  effects  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  obtain  from  Job 
printers."  The  same  logic  worked  out 
in  the  matter  of  art  and  engraving.  The 
agency  is  well  known  for  its  circular 
work  and  its  effective,  often  gorgeous, 
color  illu.strations  for  magazine  publica¬ 
tion.  It  is  known  to  have  put  out 
some  of  the  best  planned  and  most  .suc¬ 
cessful  advertising  campaigns  that  the 
newspapers  of  this  country  have  fteen. 


The  best  way  to  handle  an  unreason¬ 
able  man  is  to  Ignore  him. 


PUBLISHERS  TO  AID  IN 
DISTRIBUTING  PAPER 


Representatives  of  Large  and  Small 
Newspaper  Interests  to  Act  with  a 
Party  Designated  by  Federal  Commis¬ 
sion,  in  News  Print  Distribution — More 
Mills  May  Sign  Agreement. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  publishers 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in 
Washington  next  week,  it  is  understood, 
to  work  out  plans  relating  to  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  news  print  by  that  body.  It 
is  understood  that  representatives  from 
associations  of  large  and  small  publish¬ 
ers  will  be  appointed  to  act  with  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Commission,  with  offices 
in  New  York  city,  to  arrange  and  take 
care  of  the  details  of  news  print  distribu¬ 
tion  for  the  next  six  months. 

Accountants  of  the  Commission  are 
busy  working  out  the  details  for  fixing 
the  $2.50  per  100  pound  price  of  news 
print,  as  well  as  matters  of  distribution. 
Publishers  have  not  yet  all  agreed  to 
the  plan.  They  must  enter  into  the  ar¬ 
bitration  by  March  20  before  it  can  be¬ 
come  effective.  By  that  time,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  commission  will  have 
perfected  arrangements  with  a  number 
of  mills  that  have  not  signed  the  agree¬ 
ment,  to  participate  in  the  plan  of  price 
reduction. 

CONCERNS  THAT  HAVE  NOT  SIGNED. 

The  Commission  takes  the  ground 
that  the  price  of  $2.50  per  100  pounds 
for  roll  paper  in  car  lots  is  a  fair  price 
to  the  companies  which  have  not  sign¬ 
ed.  These  manufacturers  the  Commis- 
.sion  names  as  follows:  The  Minnesota 
and  Ontario  Power  Company  and  its 
subsidiary,  the  Fort  Francis  Pulp  and 
Power  Company:  the  Gould  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  Finch,  Pruyn  &  Co.,  the  Great 
Northern  Paper  Company,  the  Pejeb- 
scot  Paper  Company,  the  Crown-Wil- 
amette  Paper  Company,  the  St.  Croix 
Paper  Company,  Price  Brothers  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  the  Donnaconna  Paper  Company, 
Ltd.,  and  the  Powell  River  Company. 

The  Wisconsin  River  Pulp  &  Paper 
Co.,  and  the  Consolidated  Power  & 
Paper  Co.,  are  named  as  companies  that 
are  likely  to  enter  the  agreement  at  a 
a  slightly  advanced  price,  due  to  high 
manufacturing  costs. 

DISSENSION  AMONG  MANUFACTURERS. 

Publishers  are  wondering  what  course 
news  print  manufacturers  who  have  not 
signed  the  agreement  to  permit  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  to  fix  the  price 
of  paper  will  be.  That  there  is  dissen- 
.sion  in  the  ranks  of  the  paper  makers 
is  evident  by  the  refusal  of  a  number 
of  them  to  Join  with  the  others.  Just 
what  the  course  of  the  Commls.sion  will 
be  has  not  yet  been  revealed,  but  that 
the  Commi.ssion  has  a  method  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  there  is  no  doubt  on  the  part  of 
publishers. 

It-  is  stated  by  some  publishers  that 
the  mere  fact  that  a  number  of  mills  will 
refu.se  to  sign  the  agreement  is  the  fir.st 
step  in  the  restoration  of  free  competi¬ 
tion  among  the  milks.  It  is  said  that 
there  is  considerable  feeling  among 
manufacturers  already,  and  if  any  of 
them  attempt  to  take  undue  profits, 
while  others  have  agreed  to  accept  the 
price  set  by  the  Commission,  they  will 
“go  after  each  other”  upon  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  pre.sont  contracts. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be 
a  feeling  that  within  the  time  limit  set 
for  publishers  to  agree  to  the  plan, 
March  20.  the  Commission  will  have 
worked  out  .some  method  by  which  the 
other  mills  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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JJNIQUE  PLAN  TO  HELP 
EDITORIAL  APPLICANTS 


Has  Been  Established  in  Cleveland  (O.) 
by  Editor  Morgan,  of  the  Press,  and 
Is  Meeting  with  Success— Eliminates 
Wasle  of  Time  and  Energy  and  Se¬ 
cures  New  Blood. 

The  employment  bureau  for  appli¬ 
cants  for  jobs  in  editorial  work  on  daily 
newspapers  has  arrived.  It  has  been 
established  in  Cleveland  by  Victor  Mor¬ 
gan,  editor  of  the  Press.  Such  good 
results  for  the  newspapers,  the  execu¬ 
tives  in  the  editorial  department,  and 
for  those  seeking  work  in  this  profes- 
•sion  have  been  obtained,  that  th'e  bu¬ 
reau  will  be  made  a  permanent  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  editorial  department  of  the 
organization. 

The  first  effect  of  the  plan  is  to  elim¬ 
inate  waste — waste  of  effort  in  produc¬ 
ing  a  good  newspaper,  waste  of  energy 
on  the  part  of  city,  managing,  and  oth¬ 
er  editors  in  trying  to  keep  round  pegs 
out  of  square  holes. 

The  plan  adopted  by  Editor  Morgan 
is  exactly  like  that  used  by  any  busi¬ 
ness  concern  in  seeking  applicants  for 
a  position.  More,  an  example  is  set  for 
others.  Editor  Morgan  used  the  classi¬ 
fied  ad  columns  of  the  Press  by  in¬ 
serting  a  help  wanted  advertisement  of¬ 
fering  positions  to  any  who  have  an 
inclination  for  writing.  From  one  such 
advertisement  150  answers  were  receiv¬ 
ed  from  Cleveland  and  near-by  readers 
of  the  paper,  whose  ambitions  were 
pointed  in  that  direction.  Out  of  these 
applicants  at  least  ten  Individuals, 
showing  unusual  ability,  have  been  se¬ 
lected. 


REXSULAR  EXAMINATIONS  HELD. 
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Part  of  the  work  of  the  employment 
bureau  is  to  hold  regular  set  examina¬ 
tions  for  the  applicants,  and  here  is 
where  they  stand  or  fall.  Applicants 
get  their  first  dressing-down  from  Ern¬ 
est  Brooks,  Mr.  Morgan’s  gifted  secre¬ 
tary,  who  compiles  details  as  to  the 
personal  characteristics  of  the  individ¬ 
uals,  their  past  work,  and  education. 
Schools  of  journalism  students,  and 
those  of  exceptional  talent  with  high 
school  training,  get  the  preference.  The 
best  of  the  applications  are  turned  over 
to  Mr.  Morgan,  who  gives  the  practi¬ 
cal  test  in  examinations.  How  well  the 
applicants  can  handle  news  gathering, 
news-writing,  editorial  writing,  feature 
stuff,  and  the  like  Is  aimed  at.  By  this 
process  of  elimination  the  best  mater¬ 
ial  comes  to  the  surface.  Those  who 
cannot  qualify  in  any  branch  of  the 
editorial  work  are  told  so  in  a  kind  way, 
and  shown  that  they  are  able  to  do  bet¬ 
ter  work  in  other  lines,  while  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  strive  for  work  in  newspaper 
offices  they  are  wasting  time. 

“We  consider  this  new  development 
the  best  method  yet  devised  to  tap  the 
arteries  of  new  blood,”  says  MV.  Mor¬ 
gan.  “We  have  thrown  out  the  old  idea 
that  an  applicant  must  know  the  marf 
who  hires  in  the  newspaper  office  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  to  him.  Friends  on  the  in¬ 
side  cannot  get  a  job  for  those  on  the 
outside  here.  That  was  the  old  idea. 
More  often  than  not  the  fellow  who  did 
land  a  job  in  that  way  was  given  work 
for  which  he  was  unfitted,  and  the  sys¬ 
tem  was  a  failure  for  the  paper,  the 
editors  and  the  individual  all  the  way 
along  the  line.  We  cut  out  that  waste. 
Either  an  applicant  is  fitted  for  .some 
work  here  or  he  is  not.  We  know 
whether  he  is  before  he  gets  in.  If  he 
is  not,  he  gets  out  before  he  gets  in, 
and  that  is  doing  him  a  service,  we  be¬ 
lieve.” 


Howard  DAVIS,  clire<.10!  6f  advertising  of  the  New  York  American,  is  a 
man  of  driving  force  6nd  enthusiasm.  He  is  an  all-around  business  man. 
He  thinks  advertising  in  terms  of  results,  and  he  gets  results  by  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  service  he  renders.  Mr.  Davis  believes  that  an  advertising  man  can 
never  rest  on  his  laurels.  He  must  move  all  the  time.  No  matter  how  good 
his  work  has  been  in  the  past,  it  is  what  he  is  doing  wou’  that  counts.  He 
believes  that  an  advertising  man  should  have  vision,  .should  expand  his  ideas, 
and  reach  out  in^o  new  fitld.s.  He  is  not  one  of  those  who  is  content  with 
merely  following  up  big  husines.s.  He  believes  in  getting  after  the  small  ad¬ 
vertiser,  paying  attention  to  him,  nursing  him  along,  and  developing  him  into 
the  future  big  advertiser  , 

It  is  said  of  Mr.  Davis  that  he  knows  personally  every  local  advertiser  in 
New  York  city  and  all  the  national  adverti.sers  from  coast  to  coast.  This 
acquaintanceship  is  regarded  as  his  best  asset. 

Mr.  Davis  tooK  charge  of  the  foreign  advertising  of  the  New  York  .Vmeri- 
can  in  1909,  doubling  that  cla.ss  of  business  in- less  than  a  year’s  time.  Previous 
to  that  he  had  been  the  Eastern  representative  of  the  Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Examiners.  When  'he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  American,  he  set  out  to  increase  the  local  business.  That  he 
has  more  than  doubled  it  does  net  satisfy  him.  He  is  still  pushing  for  a  new 
mark.  There  is  no  such  a  thing  as  a  satisfied  advertising  man,  if  one  reads 
his  character  correctly.  One  must  pu.sh  on  all  the  time.  Pa.st  achievements, 
in  his  opinion,  simply  constitute  the  rounds  of  the  ladder  on  which  one 
a.scends  to  new  high  level.s.  To  succeed,  one  must  climb  .steadily,  hold  all  he 
has,  and  constantly  gathi-r  in  nev/  business,  if  he  would  keep  company  with 
Howard  Davis.  Since  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  advertising  of  the 
American,  eight  years  ago,  he  has  had  experience  in  every  executive  position 
in  the  business  department  of  that  newspaper — but  always  he  has  kept  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  advertising,  end  always  has  he  insisted  that  the  number  of  lines 
printed  each  year  .shall  be  ir.  excess  of  the  number  printed  in  the  previous 
year.  It’s  the  one  subject  on  which  he  cannot,  or  will  not,  alter  his  opinion. 

Mr.  Davis  believes  in  the  modern  newspaper.  “No  business  in  the  world 
has  .shown  the  advance  in  the  past  ten  years  that  has  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,”  he  remarked  to  a  frieiid  recently.  “It  is  on  a  higher  moral  plane  to-day 
than  any  other  business  in  the  world.  It  is  getting  better  all  the  time.  It  wiil 
continue  to  get  batter.” 

Mr.  Davis  has  several  hobbies.  One  is  automobiling.  When  he  is 
tired  out  and  his  nerves  are  cr  edge,  he  gets  out  his  car  and  drives  it  for  fifty 
or  one  hundred  miles.  Sitting  at  the'  wheel  his  mind  is  so  busy  as  he  watches 
the  corners,  the  road,  and  other  cars  that  he  forgets  everything  else.  He  finds 
it  a  relaxation,  'fhe  Audit  Lureav.  of  Circulations  is  a  second  hobby.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  insi-jt  on  verified  circulations.  His  belief  in  advertising  or¬ 
ganizations,  clubs  that  promote  advertising,  and  that  work  for  better  adver¬ 
tising  amounts  to  another  hobby.  Mr.  Davis  devotes  considerable  time  to  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  and  to  the  New  York  Advertising 
Club.  He  believes  that  these  organizations  have  not  only  accomplished  a 
great  deal  of  good,  but  that  the^  are  destined  to  do  more  for  advertising  in 
the  future.  Mr.  Davis  be’ongs  to  the  Associated  Ads  Clubs  of  the  World,  the 
New  York  Advertising  Club,  the  Rotary  Club,  the  Sphinx,  and  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club. 


ST.  LOUIS  PLANS  FOR 
A.  A.  C.  W.  CONVENTION 

Secretary  Florea  Says  He  Is  Much  Im¬ 
pressed  with  Progress  Made  and  Pre¬ 
dicts  Great  Success — Mayor  Kiel  Will 
Appeal  to  Business  Men  of  City  to 
Boost  Big  .41Tair. 

Plans  for  the  convention  of  .the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World  in 
St.  Louis  in  June  have  been  completed 
and  the  details  of  the  programme  will 
l)e  given  out  .soon  by  the  National  Pro¬ 
gramme  Committee,  in  whose  hands  the 
final  arrangements  now  rest.  There  was 
a  conference  in  St.  Louis  recently,  at¬ 
tended  by  P.  S.  Florea,  of  Indianapoli.s, 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Clubs;  Llewellyn  E.  Pratt,  New  York, 
chairman  of  the  National  Programme 
Committee,  and  Carl  Hunt,  Indianapolis, 
editor  of  A.s.sociatod  Advertising,  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  official  publication.  They 
met  with  the  convention’c  board. 

Secretary  Florea  was  impressed  with 
the  progress  made,  and  said  in  an  inter¬ 
view;  “I  am  greatly  impressed  by  the 
manner  in  which  St.  Louis  is  putting 
its  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  making 
ready  for  the  convention.  I  find  the 
manufacturers,  whole.sale  jobbers,  re- 
tailer.s,  banker.s,  brokers,  and  business 
men  are  recognizing  that  this  convention 
is  ju.st  the  thing  that  It  is — an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  adverti.se  St.  Louis.  We  have 
been  most  favorably  impressed  with  the 
community  spirit  which  is  gaining  for 
St.  Louis  the  nationwide  reputation  of 
being  the  city  that  does  things  in  a  big 
way.  St.  Ijouis  is  going  to  have  the 
l)e.st  facilities  for  handling  this  conven¬ 
tion  that  our  Association  ever  has  had.” 

MAYOR  KIEL’S  APPEAU 
Mayor  Henry  W.  Kiel  has  announced 
that  he  will  appeal,  in  a  proclamation,  if 
neces-ssiry,  to  all  business  men  of  the 
city  to  advertise  St.  Ix>uis  wares  at  the 
time  of  the  convention  to  their  fullest 
capacity,  and  insists  that  every  citizen 
make  it  his  per.sonal  business  to  boost 
fhe  convention  and  St.  Louis. 

The  national  exhibit  of  the  convention 
l>romises  to  lx*  the  largest,  best  arranged, 
and  mo.st  comprehensive  display  of  ad¬ 
vertising  ever  held.  Charles  Q.  Peterson, 
Chicago,  chairman  of  the  National  Ex¬ 
hibit  Committee,  has  been  in  St.  Louis 
conferring  ■with  the  local  exhibit  com¬ 
mittee,  relative  to  the  installation  of  the 
exhibit,  which  will  be  placed  in  the  City 
Hall  rotunda.  “The  national  exhibit, 
as  planned,”  said  Peterson,  “will  consist 
of  sixtee'n  kinds  of  advertising,  and  it 
will  l)c  so  arranged  as  to  show  how  each 
kind  is  applied.  The  theme  of  the  ex¬ 
hibit  and  the  main  idea  of  the  whole 
is  not  only  to  show  the  kinds  of  adver¬ 
tising  used,  but  how  they  benefit  the 
u.ser.  Each  kind  will  convey  a  definite 
idea  of  how  that  particular  form  has 
been  applied,  and  its  success  in  various 
instance.s.” 

READY  TO  BflLD  FLOATS. 

The  Adverti.sing  Club  of  St.  I.x>uis  has 
this  week  leased  an  immense  area  of 
floor  space  for  the  building  of  floats  for 
the  monster  parade.  Another  feature  of 
the  programme  will  be  the  presence  here 
of  the  old  British  prison  ship  Success, 
which  was  built  in  1790  as  an  armed 
merchantman,  but  later  used  to  trans¬ 
port  prisoners  to  Australia  from  Eng¬ 
land.  The  .ship  will  be  brought  up  the 
Mi.ssissippi  from  New  Y'ork  via  New  Or¬ 
leans. 

A  practical  school  of  direct  mall  ad¬ 
vertising  is  now  being  conducted  by  the 
Direct  Mail  -Vdvertising  Department  of 
the  Advertising  Club  of  St.  Ix)uis,  to 
continue  until  the  convention. 
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^^homas  £>rcier 


“Do  not  Uiink  of  your  own  faults;  still  less  of  otliers.  In  every  person  that 
comes  near  yoa,  look  for  what  is  good  and  beautiful,  honor  it,  rejoice  in  it, 
aud  as  you  can,  try  and  imitate  it.  Your  faults  will  drop  off  like  dead 
leaves  when  their  time  comes.”  Buskin. 


CANADIANS  MAY  OBTAIN 
REDUCED  CABLE  RATES 


Royal  Commission  Reports  Finding  Do¬ 
minion  Newspapers  Wofully  Larking 

in  British  News  Because  of  Cost,  and 

Recommends  Use  of  State-Controlled 

Underseas  Wires. 

TorontcI,  March  6. — Lower  rates  for 
press  dispatches  sent  over  the  State- 
controlled  Atlantic  and  Pacific  cables 
aro  advocated  by  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission,  a  body  formed  five  years 
ago  to  report  on  the  natural  resources 
and  commercial  and  industrial  efforts 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire.  The  final  report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  has  just  been  published,  and  the 
following  are  some  of  the  comments 
made  on  the  news  service  of  Canada, 
Australia,  etc. 

“We  suggest  that  immediate  use 
should  be  made  of  the  existence  of  a 
State-controlled  Atlantic  cable  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  distribution  of  press  news  to 
Canada,  and  through  Canada,  to  other 
parts  of  the  Empire.  Our  visits  over¬ 
seas  were  made  In  years  of  acute  inter¬ 
national  disturbance.  We  are  bound  to 
say  that  our  hopes  of  finding  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  Dominions  a  full  and 
accurate  account  of  world-important 
events  were  far  from  realized.  In  Can- 
ad.a  particularly  (where  news  from  out¬ 
side  the  Dominion  comes  mainly 
through  American  agencies),  the  lack 
of  Imperial  news  at  the  outset  of  the 
war  was  noticeable  and  disturbing.  In 
our  judgment,  few  tasks  aro  more  urg¬ 
ent  than  that  of  securing  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  Imperial  news  as  widely  and 
fully  as  possible.  We,  therefore,  rec¬ 
ommend  and  advocate  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  press  rates  for  news  sent  over  the 
State -controlled  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ca¬ 
bles  We  are  confident  that  the  already 
urgent  demand  for  a  better  news  service 
will  be  emphasized  when  the  war  is 
over  and  reconstruction  begins." 

DISSEMINATION  IS  DIFFICULT. 

The  Commission  deals  with  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  news  dissemination  through 
Ciinada,  saying  that  “The  present  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  subject  of  much  heart-burn¬ 
ing.  both  in  eastern  and  western  Can¬ 
ada,  and  is  viewed  with  grave  apprehen¬ 
sion  by  newspaper  proprietors  and  oth¬ 
ers  interested  In  the  future  development 
of  the  Dominion  and  its  relations  to  the 
Empire  as  a  whole.” 

It  is  remarked  that  it  is  found  cheaper 
for  Canadian  newspapers  to  get  much 
of  their  news  from  United  States 
sources.  The  service  of  the  Camadian 
Associated  Press,  started  in  1903,  to 
supply  Canadian  newspapers  with  news 
of  peculiar  Canadian  interest  originat¬ 
ing  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  referred 
to.  “This  service  only  contributes  a 
daily  average  of  five  to  f.*x  hundred 
words,  which  is  not  adequate.”  The 
Commission  declares  Itself  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Conley, 
of  the  Sydney  (Australia)  Morning  Her¬ 
ald,  that  Australian  and  Canadian  news¬ 
papers  should  unite  in  the  news  service 
now  supplied  by  the  Australian  Press 
Association  in  London  to  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  papers. 

A  leased  wire  from  Ottawa  to  Winni- 
I>eg,  or  even  from  end  to  end  of  the 
Dominion,  is  also  advocated.  (This  has 
recently  been  arranged.) 


To  Advertise  Their  Fruit 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  a  committee 
of  the  Porto  lUco  hbrnit  Exchange  at 
San  Juan,  P.  R.,  it  was  decided  to  spend 
$2«.000  on  advertising  Porto  Rico  fruit, 
l>eginning  with  the  next  citrus  season. 


CHRISTIANITY,  WHICH  IS  UNL 
VERSAL,  is  giving  way  in  some  places 
before  Nationalism,  which  is  provin- 
icial.  A  nationalism  that  is  not  part 
( of  Christianity  is  a  mean  and  petty 
thing. 

*  *  • 

THE  QUALITY  OF  OUR  FRIENDS 
is  the  quality  of  the  thoughts  we  en¬ 
tertain  in  our  minds. 

•  •  • 

WHEN  I  WAS  IN  MY  EARLY 
TWENTIES  a  money-loving  business 
man  asked  me  to  become  a  partner  in 
a  concern  that  promised  to  make  a 
great  deal  of  money.  I  refused,  much 
to  the  surprise  of  the  man  who 

thought,  I  am  sure,  that  he  was  giving 
me  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime.  When 
he  asked  me  for  my  reason  for  not 
iaccepting  his  offer,  I  said,  “To  accept 
Svouid  mean  that  I  would  have  to  do 
work  which  I  am  not  at  all  interested 
in  doing,  and  would  keep  me  from 
doing  what  I  want  to  do.” 

“But  it  will  make  money,”  be  urged. 
"If  you  come  in  with  me  now  I’ll 
promise  you  that  by  the  time  you  are 
thirty  you  will  have  all  the  money  you 
need  so  that  then  you  can  do  what  you 
want  to  do.” 

Being  a  practical  business  man,  and 
not  an  impractical  idealist,  he  could 
not  understand  me  at  all. 

“For  the  life  of  me,”  I  said,  “I  can¬ 
not  see  why  I  should  give  up  ten  years 
of  my  life  doing  work  that  doesn’t 
interest  me  at  all,  when  I  can  do  what 
I  want  to  do  right  now  and  keep  on 
doing  it  until  I  die.” 

"Don’t  you  want  to  make  money?” 
he  asked. 

“Why,  of  course  I  want  to  make 
money,”  I  answered.  “But  because  I 
want  to  make  money  is  no  reason  why 
I  should  pay  too  big  a  price  for  it 
Look  at  it  this  way. 

“A  young  man  knows  two  women. 
One  is  rich  and  so  ugly  that  the  young 
man  has  to  close  his  eyes  when  she 
appears.  The  other  is  poor,  but  so  lov¬ 
ing  and  dear  that  the  young  fool  is 
crazy  about  her. 

“  ‘Marry  the  rich  and  ugly  one,’  urg¬ 
es  Practical,  ‘she  has  money  and  you 
will  not  want  for  food  and  clothes  and 
the  other  creature  comforts.  Besides, 
she  may  die  within  a  few  years.’ 

“  ‘Marry  the  girl  you  love,’  com¬ 
mands  Heart,  ‘because  poverty  means 
little  where  there  is  love — ^just  as  mon¬ 
ey  means  nothing  at  all  where  there  is 
no  love.’ 

“I  am  going  to  marry  the  poor  but 
beautiful  girl.  In  other  words,  I  am 
going  to  do  the  work  I  want  to  do 
right  now,  without  delay.  Life  is  short 
enough  at  best,  and  I  cannot  afford  to 
risk  losing  any  of  it  by  using  any  of 
my  years  doing  work  which  pays  no¬ 
thing  more  than  money.  If  work 
doesn’t  give  joy,  if  there  isn’t  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  it,  if  it  doesn’t  enable  me  to 


express  myself  in  service  in  the  way 
in  which  I  am  best  fitted  to  serve,  I 
do  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  it” 

Well,  I  am  now  in  my  thirties.  The 
man  who  offered  me  that  opportunity 
died  last  fall  from  over-work.  He  had 
tried  to  accomplish  too  much.  I — well, 
I  am  more  than  satisfied  with  the  de¬ 
cision  I  made  because  life  is  richer 
than  it  ever  was  before,  the  present  is 
filled  with  happiness,  and  the  future, 
no  matter  what  it  brings,  will  be  in¬ 
teresting. 

•  •  • 

THERE  ARE  MANY  KINDS  OF 
REFORMERS,  but  one  of  the  most 
interesting  is  the  character  in  one  of 
Holworthy  Hall’s  stories  in  McClure’s, 
who  took  a  down-at-the-heel  Cape  Cod 
village  and  changed  it  into  a  clean, 
well-kept,  prosperous  little  place. 

Slsset  is  the  name  of  the  place 
(which  you  will  not  find  on  the  map), 
and  it  is  near  Dennis.  The  young  re¬ 
former’s  name  is  Spencer  Colby. 

He  went  to  Sisset  to  rest.  After  a 
month  he  noticed  how  little  the  people 
were  making  of  their  lives.  A  whole 
town  had  gone  to  seed.  The  beautiful 
old  houses  were  falling  to  pieces.  The 
people  were  shiftless.  They  did  not 
care. 

Colby  .saw  that  the  town  had  possi¬ 
bilities.  It  possessed  great  natural 
beauty.  There  was  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  it  should  not  be  made  into 
a  place  that  people  would  remember 
'for  its  very  attractiveness. 

So  he  let  it  be  known  ,that  he  had 
some  money  to  loan.  The  first  man  to 
apply  was  Elmer  Tristam,  who  wanted 
$200  to  buy  cranberry  plants  and  im¬ 
plements  and  some  other  things.  The 
bank  would  not  let  him  have  it.  Colby 
loaned  it  to  him  at  12  per  cent. 

When  Colby  told  this  to  the  man 
whose  niece  he  wanted  to  marry,  the 
man  exclaimed; 

“Twelve  per  cent.!” 

"But,"  .said  Colby,  “seven  per  cent. — 
'or  $14 — he  wanted  to  pay  back  in  cash 
— he  was  to  pay  back  in  labor — on  his 
own  house — at  $2  a  day.  I  made  El¬ 
mer  Tristam  work  like  a  slave  for  one 
week — shingling,  painting,  weeding, 
cleaning,  repairing — before  I  loaned 
him  one  nickel.” 

He  also  lent  money  to  two  more  men 
— made  them  renovate  their  houses, 
get  some  plumbing  done,  and  prepare 
to  receive  boarders  and  satisfy  them. 
He  loaned  the  cannery  $1,000  at  20  per 
cent. — meaning  that  he  forced  the 
owners  to  spend  $250  making  their 
works  .sanitary  and  wholesome.  He  did 
many  other  things.  Of  course  the  peo¬ 
ple  did  not  like  him.  No  reformer  is 
ever  liked.  The  doctor  who  hurts  you 
like  .sixty  when  he  is  doing  something 
to  make  you  healthy  does  not  get  much 
of  your  love  when  he  is  at  work  on 
you.  You  praise  him  after  you  get 
well. 


SHELTON  SAUFLEY’S  SUCCESS 


Buys  and  SeUs  Paper  He  Worked  for 
When  a  Boy. 

Seventeen  years  ago  Shelton  M.  Sauf- 
ley,  then  a  barefoot  boy,  stood  on  an 
empty  soap  box  and  learned  to  set  type 
in  the  office  of  the  Interior  Journal,  pub- 
li^ied  at  Stanford,  Ky.  Just  before 


S.  M.  Sauflet. 


the  first  of  this  month,  he  sold  the  pa¬ 
per  and  plant  for  $25,000,  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  record  price  for  a  country 
newspapers,  especially  when  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  Stanford  is  a  town  of  orily 
1,800  inhabitants. 

Young  Saufley  built  up  his  career 
carefully  and  steadily,  starting  at  the 
very  bottom  and  going  to  the  top.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  "widowed  mother  and 
helped  in  her  support  with  the  $3  per 
week  he  earned  in  his  first  job  in  the 
Interior  Journal  office.  After  learning 
the  cases  thoroughly  he  went  to  Lex¬ 
ington,  Ky.,  working  in  the  mechanical 
end  of  one  of  that  city’s  papers.  He 
learned  to  operate  the  linotype  there 
and  improved  his  mechanical  education. 
He  then  took  a  job  as  a  reporter  on 
the  same  paper,  within  a  year  was  city 
editor,  and  finally  became  managing 
editor.  From  there  he  went  to  Frank¬ 
fort  as  managing  editor  of  the  State 
Journal,  and  after  five  years  there,  dur¬ 
ing  which  he  acted  as  Associated  Press 
correspondent  also,  he  went  back  home 
and  bought  the  Interior  Journal,  the  pa¬ 
per  on  which  he  had  first  worked,  from 
Ediward  Walton  and  his  brother,  paying 
less  than  half  of  what  he  has  now  sold 
the  paper  for. 

His  success  was  marked  from  the 
first.  When  he  first  took  hold,  the  pa¬ 
per  had  only  one  foreign  advertisement, 
which  paid  $25  a  year.  Now  the  for¬ 
eign  contracts  amount  to  $2,000  a  year. 
He  also  built  up  the  circulation  to  the 
4,000  mark  and  kept  it  there.  Likewise, 
he  found  time  to  go  to  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature  tor  one  term.  Now  he  plans  a 
trip  to  the  Coast  before  getting  back 
into  the  harness  again. 


Ohio  A.  P.  Members  to  Meet 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Oh|,o  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Associated  Press  will  be  held 
in  Columbus,  at  the  Hotel  Deshler,  Mon¬ 
day,  April  2.  Included  among  those 
who  will  attend  are  Frank  B.  Noyes, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Melville  E. 
Stone,  of  New  York,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  respectively,  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  and  G.  W.  Hinman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Marietta  College,  Marietta,  O.  It 
is  hoped  that  James  Keeley,  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Herald,  will  be  able  to  leave 
his  desk  long  enough  to  attend.  John 
Kajser,  editor  of  the  Marietta  Register- 
Leader  is  president  of  the  organization. 
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NEWS  PRINT  PRICE  SET  AT  $2.50  AT  THE  MILL 

Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  Fixing  the  Price  for  the  Next  Six  Months,  Gives^  Publishers 
Until  March  20  to  Signify  that  They  Will  Agree  to  Relinquish  5  Per  Cent,  of 
Their  Contract  Tonnage,  If  They  Would  Participate  in  the  Re¬ 
duction— No  Real  Shortage  of  Paper  at  Any  Time. 


News  print  will  sell  for  the  next  six 
months  for  $2.50  per  100  pounds,  at 
the  mill.  That  is  the  price  fixed  by  the 
Federal  1  rade  Commission  last  Satur¬ 
day  for  roll  paper  to  be  supplied  in  car 
lots  from  March  1  to  August  31.  For 
le.ss  than  car  lots,  the  price  w'ill  be  $2.75 
per  100  pounds  at  the  mill.  Sheet  news 
print  will  be  furnished  at  the  mill  in 
car  lots  for  $3.25  per  100  pounds,  and  in 
le.ss  than  car  lots  for  $3.50  at  the  mill. 

JOBBERS’  COMMISSIONS. 

.Jobbers  will  be  allowed  to  charge  not 
to  exceed  5  per  cent,  on  the  above  price, 
in  single  car  lots,  at  the  mill.  In  less 
than  car  lots,  but  more  than  one  ton, 
they  will  be  permitted  to  charge  12%  per 
cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  paper  in  the 
warehouse,  and  on  less  than  ton  lots 
they  will  be  allowed  to  charge  20  per 
cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  paper  in  the 
warehouse.  While  larger  publishers  are 
required,  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of 
the  reduction  in  price,  to  agree  to  give 
up  5  per  cent,  of  their  contracted  ton¬ 
nage,  it  is  not  believed  that  they  will 
be  asked  to  do  so. 

PUBLISHERS  MUST  AGREE  TO  NEW  PRICE. 

In  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  these 
prices,  publishers  must  file  with  the 
(’ommission  by  March  20  an  agreement 
to  relinquish,  if  need  be,  5  per  cent,  of 
their  contract  tonnage  for  the  next  six 
months,  for  redistribution  among  small¬ 
er  publishers  who  are  without  contracts 
and  who  may  be  threatened  with  sus- 
I)ension.  If  the  cost  of  manufacture  in¬ 
creases  during  the  next  three  months, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  acting 
as  a  board  of  arbitration,  agrees  to  re¬ 
adjust  the  price,  if  asked  to  do  so  by 
the  paper  makers. 

NO  PAPER  SHORTAGE. 

The  Commission  finds  that  there  has 
been  no  actual  shortage  of  paper,  but 
a  very  close  balance  between  supply  and 
demand.  The  difference  last  year  was 
only  27,000  tons,  which  was  taken  out 
of  reserve  stocks.  Faulty  distribution, 
which  the  Commission  may  attempt  to 
correct,  enabled  manufacturers  and 
others  to  encourage  the  belief  that  there 
was  a  great  shortage  of  paper,  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  enough 
to  go  mound. 

WHAT  PUBLISHERS  WILL  SAVE. 

While  on  its  face  the  saving  is  only 
something  like  $10,000,000  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  it  is  actually  much  more,  for 
.some  small  publishers  have  been  pay¬ 
ing  nearly  $200  a  ton  for  small  lots,  and 
larger  publishers  have  paid  as  much  as 
$60,  $70,  and  $90  a  ton  for  news  print 
in  quantity.  Estimated  on  the.  1916 
range  of  prices,  on  contract  and  in  the 
open  market,  the  saving  to  publishers 
.should  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $25,- 
000,000 — po.ssibly  $30,000,000. 

The  fuil  report  of  the  Commission  to 
Congress  follows: 

Federal  Trade  Commi.s.slon, 
Washington,  March  3,  1917. 

To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Cnited  States; 

Pur.suant  to  a  resolution  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Slates  Senate,  dated  April  24,  1916, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  been 


engaged  in  an  investigation  of  news 
print  paper  industry  of  the  United 
States. 

Inquiry  has  been  directed  to  the  cost 
of  the  manufacture  of  news  print  pa¬ 
per,  its  price  to  publishers  and  others, 
and  to  the  question  of  unfair  practices 
in  the  industry.  A  detailed  report  has 
been  prepared  and  will  be  submitted 
hereafter. 

On  account  of  the  exigencies  of  the 
present  situation,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  submits  herewith  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  of  its  activities  and 
findings: 

(1.)  The  increases  in  the  selling  pric¬ 
es  of  news  print  paper  for  the  year  1917 
in  most  cases  were  greater  than  could 
be  justified  by  the  increases  in  cost 
(2.)  There  is  not  now,  and  has  not 
been,  a  serious  shortage  of  news  print 
paper.  The  Commission  finds  that 
there  is  enough  news  print  paper  to 
meet  all  the  strictly  necessary  demands 
of  publishers  during  1917.  There  is, 
however,  a  close  balance  between  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand,  and  the  Commission 
recommends  the  strictest  economy  in 
the  use  of  news  print  paper. 

(3.)  The  system  of  distribution  of 
news  print  paper  is  faulty.  By  reason 
of  this  fact,  this  close  balance  between 
supply  and  demand  could  easily  be  de¬ 
veloped  into  local  shortage,  and  this 
condition  was  takew  advantage  of  and 
exaggerated  by  artificial  means.  Re¬ 
ports  of  alleged  shortage  were  widely 
circulated  for  the  purpose  of  justifying 
high  prices.  Keen  competition  among 
the  comparatively  unorganized  publish¬ 
ers,  who,  in  their  anxiety  to  assure 
themselve-s  of  their  necessary  supplies 
of  paper,  bid  feverishly  in  the  open 
market,  helped  to  make  the  situation 
more  acute. 

FREE  COMPETITION  RESTRICTED. 

(4.)  The  increase  in  prices  has  been 
due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  free  com¬ 
petition  has  been  seriously  restricted  in 
the  news  print  paper  industry.  Impor¬ 
tant  manufacturers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  were  banded  together  to 
secure  unreasonable  profits. 

(5.)  Some  small  publishers  have  al¬ 
ready  been  put  out  of  busine.ss,  and 
more  are  likely  to  suffer  the  same  fate; 
and  some  large  publishers  will  be  finan¬ 
cially  ruined  and  many  others  will  be 
unable  to  make  any  profits  unless  con¬ 
ditions  are  remedied. 

(6.)  The  Commission  directed  its  ef¬ 
forts  to  a  di.scovery  of  the  facts  affect¬ 
ing  the  economic  and  legal  sides  of  the 
question,  and.  within  the  limitations  of 
its  power,  sought  al.so  to  ne.store  com¬ 
petitive  conditions  in  the  industry  and 
at  the  same  time  to  bring  such  imme¬ 
diate  practical  relief  as  would  prevent 
.serious  financial  distress  and  Injury 
while  the  processes  of  competition  were 
being  restored. 

PRESENT  CONDITIONS  SERIOUS. 

Conditions  in  the  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  indu.stry  are  serious.  Within  the 
year  prices  to  large  consumers  of  print 
paper  have  been  advanced  from  about 
$40  per  ton  to  over  $60  and  $70  per  ton. 
and  in  some  ca.ses  even  up  to  $90  per 
ton.  Also,  by  concerted  action,  the 


terms  of  contracts  have  been  so  chang¬ 
ed  as  to  shift  a  considerable  financial 
burden  from  the  manufacturers  to  the 
publishers.  To  some  of  the  larger  news¬ 
papers  of  the  country  this  price  in¬ 
crease  means  in  some  instances  an  in¬ 
crease  in  cost  of  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars.  This  means,  in  many 
instances,  not  only  the  loss  of  profits 
for  the  year,  but  a  serious  financial 
embarrassment  of  the  publication  it- 
.self. 

S.MALI,  PUBLISHERS  SUFFER  MOST. 

The  smaller  publishers  have  been 
forced  to  pay  prices  as  high  as  $160 
and  $180  per  ton.  In  addition  to  the 
above  increases  of  price  among  pub¬ 
lishers  of  minor  dailies  and  weeklies,  it 
is  complained  that  they  found  great 
difficulty  in  getting  paper  at  any  price, 
and  to  a  large  number  of  such  publish¬ 
ers  in  the  country  the  increase  in  the 
I)  rice  means  the  difference  between  a 
living  margin  and  the  complete  ruin  of 
their  business  and  the  suspension  of 
their  publications. 

The  financial  strength  of  great  daily 
publications  may  enable  them  to  sur¬ 
vivor  it  is  the  smaller  newspapers  that 
will  prot>ably  suffer  the  most  seriously 
if  these  conditions  continue.  The  small 
weekly  and  daily  publications  of  the 
country  particularly  .serve  a  great  and 
iLseful  purpose  in  the  dissemination  of 
facts  and  in  the  creation  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent  public,  opinion,  and  such  disaster 
as  impends  by  rea.son  of  this  Increase  in 
the  price  of  news  print  paper  makes  the 
question  one  of  great  public  concern. 

GENERAL  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 

News  print  paper  is  produced  in  North 
.\merica  by  approximately  eighty  manu¬ 
facturing  plants,  of  which,  in  1916,  sixty- 
three  were  located  in  the  United  States 
and  seventeen  in  t'anada.  Afiproximate- 
ly  75  per  cent,  of  the  Canadian  produc¬ 
tion  is  consumed  in  the  I.'^nited  States. 

The  co.sts  of  proilucing  news  print 
I>aper  depend  upon  varying  factors,  to 
wit;  the  .size  and  integration  of  the 
plant;  its  access  to  supplies  of  woo<i; 
the  character  and  cost  of  its  water 
power,  and  the  efficiency  of  equipment 
and  management.  The  large  mills,  which 
generally  are  the  most  efficient,  usually 
make  contracts  for  their  entire  output 
for  a  year  in  advance  with  the  large 
metropolitan  pai>ers  for  the  bulk  of  their 
tonnage.  Some  large  contracts  have 
betm  made  for  periods  of  from  three  to 
five  year.s.  The  smaller  mills,  and  those 
which  are  operating  at  higher  costs,  usu¬ 
ally  supply  the  smaller  puidishers  and 
.sell  a  larger  proportion  of  their  output 
in  the  open  market,  through  jobbers,  at 
higher  price.s. 

CAUSES  OF  EXISTING  CONDITIONS. 

The  existing  situation  is  partly  due  to 
conditions  of  supply  and  demand.  Gen¬ 
erally  si>eaking,  due  to  the  Increase  in 
advertising  and  news  matter,  there  has 
iH'en  an  increase  in  the  demand  for 
news  print  paper.  The  .supply  of  news 
print  iKiper  available  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  increasi'd  from  1,644,000  tons 
in  1915  to  1,816,000  tons  in  1916,  an  in- 
crea.se  of  172,000  tons  for  the  year  1916 
over  the  year  1915.  On  January  1,  1916, 


the  stocks  of  news  print  paper  carried 
by  manufacturers  were  about  69,000  tons. 
At  the  end  of  1916  these  stocks  were 
reduced  to  approximately  42,000  tons. 
While  during  1916  prices  advanced  to 
an  extraordinarily  high  level,  and  there 
were  difficulties  in  procuring  paper,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  fact  that  newspapers  were 
generally  able  to  secure  news  print  pa- 
j>er  for  their  reasonable  requirements  if 
they  would  pay  very  high  prices.  The 
quantity  manufactured  during  the  year 
was  equal,  therefore,  to  that  needed  for 
reasonable  requirements  of  newspapers 
within  approximately  27,000  tons,  which 
quantity  was  taken  from  the  re.serve 
stock.s.  It  is  generally  agreed  among 
manufacturers  that  if  publishers  will 
exercise  strict  economy  the  supply  will 
be  equal  to  the  requirements  for  the 
year  1917.  It  is  expected  that  new  pa¬ 
per  machines  will  substantially  increase 
the  production  for  1917. 

MANUFACTURERS  ENCOURAGED  PANIC. 

The  close  balance  between  supply  and 
demand  inevitably  tended  to  create  gen¬ 
eral  uneasiness.  There  is  much  evidence 
that  manufacturers,  instead  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  allay  this  natural  fear  on  the 
part  of  the  publishers,  played  upon  it 
deliberately.  A  panic  market  was  the 
result.  While  there  was  enough  paper 
to  go  around,  publishers  were  fearful 
that  they  could  not  get  their  supply. 
They  tried  to  place  orders  with  many 
mills  and  duplicated  the  placing  of  their 
orders  for  the  purpose  of  being  assured 
of  a  supply.  Newspapers  which  had 
difficulty  in  closing  contracts,  or  which 
were  fearful  lest  their  supply  under  con¬ 
tract  would  prove  inadequate,  went  into 
the  open  market.  The  result  was  that 
requirements  were  made  to  appear  many 
times  greater  than  they  actually  were, 
and  a  fictitious  demand  was  thus  cre¬ 
ated  which  produced  a  condition  of  pan¬ 
ic  with  panic  prices.  There  is  some 
evidence  that  this  panic  was  stimulated 
deliberately  by  the  organization  of 
manufacturers. 

artificial  restraints  in  the  1NDU.STRY. 

While  these  conditions  obtained  and 
would  naturally  have  some  influence 
upon  price,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Commission  that  the  prices  were  actual¬ 
ly  made  in  the  industry  without  the 
operation  of  free  competitive  influences 
in  their  determination.  By  means  of  a 
trade  association,  organizetl  ostensibly 
for  a  lawful  purpose,  conditions  in  the 
market  were  influenced  in  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  degree,  and  in  a  manner  which 
sustained  a  price  which  would  not  tie 
possible  under  conditions  of  free  compe¬ 
tition.  Concert  of  action  was  made  pos- 
■sible  through  this  association  in  the 
matter  of  discouraging  new  production 
of  news  print  paper,  in  the  division  of 
customers,  in  the  promotion  of  fear  that 
the  supply  would  not  be  equal  to  the 
demand,  in  disseminating  propaganda 
justifying  higher  prices  because  of  al¬ 
leged  higher  costs,  and  in  other  ways. 
The  increase  in  the  prices  charged  are 
not  justified  by  the  increased  costs  of 
production. 

The  costs  of  production  have  increas¬ 
ed,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Com- 
ml-sslon,  may  increase  somewhat  fur- 
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then.  Through  its  accountants,  the 
<  torn  mission  has  been  al^le  to  determine 
from  the  books  of  the  companies  just 
what  cost  increases  have  occurred.  For 
the  firsrt.  six  months  of  the  year  1916 
costa  had  not  increased  over  the  last 
half  of  the  year  preceding.  For  the  next 
four  months,  up  to  October  1,  1916,  it 
may  fairly  be  stated  that  the  average 
increase  of  costs  in  the  chief  American 
mills  was  about  $1.50  per  ton.  These 
costs  have  materially  increased  since 
that  time.  Materials  and  supplies  for 
the  production  of  1917  will  be  purchased 
at  higher  pricea  Among  the  manufac¬ 
turers  generally,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  the  advance  would  be  between  $5 
and  $10  per  ton.  Informal  estimates 
made  by  the  officials  of  the  Canadian 
tiovemment  recently  placed  the  maxi¬ 
mum  increase  in  cost  of  production  at 
$10  per  ton  for  Canadian  mills,  and 
prices  were  recently  agreed  upon  with 
the  Canadian  Government  by  which  pub¬ 
lishers  were  furnished  with  print  paper 
at  the  following  prices:  $2.50  per  100 
pounds  for  rolls  and  $3.25  for  sheets  in 
(ar  lots,  and  $3.50  per  100  pounds  for 
sheets  in  less  than  car  lots. 

GIVES  DATA  TO  DBPARTMEXT  OF  JUSTICE. 

t'ontemporaneously  with  the  econom¬ 
ic  investigation,  the  Commission  also 
conducted  an  inquiry  into  unfair  trade 
practices  or  violations  of  the  Federal 
Anti-Trust  laws.  The  full  powers  of 
the  Commission  were  invoked,  and  the 
Ixtok.s,  papers,  and  private  correspond¬ 
ence  pertaining  to  the  industry  of  the 
members  of  the  manufacturers'  asso¬ 
ciation  were  examined.  The  facts  so 
gathered  were  transmitted  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  was 
iToated  for  the  purpo.se  of  aiding  in 
the  maintenance  of  a  condition  of  free 
and  fair  competition  in  industry.  It 
was  created  with  the  expectation  also 
that  it  might  so  conduct  its  investiga¬ 
tions  as  to  bring  about  accommodation 
between  business  and  the  Government 
that  would  secure  competitive  conditions 
by  the  most  direct  and  immediate  meth- 
rxls  consi.stent  with  the  public  intere.st. 

WORK  OF  CONCIUATION. 

While  pursuing  the  investigation  of 
the  news  print  paper  industry,  the  Com- 
mi.ssion  tried  to  bring  about  such  a 
condition  among  manufacturers,  distrib¬ 
uters,  and  publishers,  as  would  afford 
.some  immediate  and  practical  relief. 
I^ublic  hearings  were  held  at  which 
these  interests  appecu'ed,  and  many  con¬ 
ferences  were  had  with  them.  The  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Commission  were  made  in 
the  public  interest,  but  without  express 
authority  of  law.  Its  aim  was  to  act 
as  arbiter  in  the  situation  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  securing  prompt  relief.  It  was 
jiarticularly  desired  to  provide  some 
means  whereby  the  .smaller  publishers 
could  lie  relieved  with  respect  to  their 
most  pressing  necessities.  The  various 
interested  parties,  however,  failed  to 
come  to  any  agreement  among  them- 
.selvea  But  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
Commiwdon’s  activities  some  substan¬ 
tial  relief  was  obtained  for  smaller  pub¬ 
lishers  in  various  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  through  the  cooperation  of  manu¬ 
facturers,  jobbers,  and  publish  era 

CAPITULATION  OF  THE  MANUFACTUREaiS. 

Following  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
nii.ssion,  certain  manufacturers  produc¬ 
ing  in  the  aggregate  about  one-third  of 
the  total  tonnage  of  news  print  paper 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  sub¬ 
mitted  the  following  propo.sal  to  the 
Commission: 

Where**,  AmooK  manafactarers  and  pobllah- 
er»,  there  are  dtfferencea  of  opinion  regardloit 
the  Increase  since  Jannary,  1916,  In  the  cost  of 
prodnetion  of  news  print  paper  In  the  United 
States,  and  retcardln*  the  Increased  prices  to 


which  maDiifarturer*  are  entitled  for  news  print 
pajier  *oI<l  for  use  In  the  United  States  for  the 
six  months'  period  boKinninK  March  1.  1917, 
takiue  into  consideration  the  inercaac  in  their* 
coat  of  pro<luction  and  other  conditions  affecting 
such  manufacturers ;  and 

Whereas,  The  undersigned  manufacturers  are 
desirous  of  coOperatiOK  in  any  plan  that  may  be 
approved  by  th*  Federal  Trade  Commission,  pro- 
riding  for  a  more  elfectire  distribution  of  news 
print  paper  among  the  smaller  publishers;  and 

Whereas,  The  undersigned  manufacturers  are 
desirous  of  submitting  these  matters  to  the 
arbitrament  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission; 

Now,  Therefore,  Each  of  the  undersigned  does 
hereby  request  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
And,  ex.  and  determine  forthwith: 

(a)  The  probable  or  estimated  increased  cost 
of  production  of  standard  news  print  paper  in 
the  United  States  during  the  period  of  time  com¬ 
mencing  March  1.  1917,  and  ending  September 
1,  1917,  over  the  cost  of  prodnetion  of  news 
print  paper  in  the  United  States  during  the  year 

1916. 

(b)  What  price  per  hundred  pounds  at  the  mill 
would  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  for  the 
sale  of  such  paper  for  use  in  the  United  States 
during  the  aforesaid  period  of  time,  from  March 
1,  1917,  to  September  1,  1917;  Uklng  into  con¬ 
sideration  such  Increased  cost  of  production  ami 
other  conditions  affecting  respective  manufac¬ 
turers  which  the  Commission  may  deem  pertinent 
at  this  time. 

And  each  of  the  umiersigned  does  hereby  agree 
that  it  will  carry  out.  and  complete  at  the  prices 
and  on  the  terms  therein  stated,  all  of  its  ex¬ 
isting  contracts  for  the  sale  of  such  paper  which 
were  made  at  a  price  or  prices  as  low  as.  or 
lower  than  the  price  or  prices  so  found,  fixed  or 
determined  by  said  Commission  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable,  for  said  period  commencing  March 
1,  1917,  and  ending  September  1.  1917,  and  that 
with  respect  to  contracts  which  are  for  higher 
prices  than  those  so  found,  fixed,  and  determined 
by  said  Commission  for  said  last  mentioned  pe¬ 
riod  of  time,  it  will  supply  such  contract  pur¬ 
chasers  with  their  necessary  requlrmnents  only 
of  such  paper  at  a  price  not  in  excess  of  the 
amount  so  found,  fixed,  or  determined  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  be  a  fair  and  rea¬ 
sonable  maximum  price  on  such  paper,  as  afore¬ 
said.  during  said  period  of  time  from  Match  1. 

1917.  to  September  1.  1917. 

PCBUSIIEBS  MUST  ACCEPT. 

Tbe  pnnxme  of  limiting  such  last  mentioned 
contract  purchasers  to  an  amount  of  paper  which 
will  supply  their  necessary  requirements  only,  is 
to  enable  each  of  the  undersigned  to  supply  oth¬ 
er.  and  particularly,  small  publishers  who  have 
no  contracts,  with  sufllcient  paper  to  cover  their 
necessary  requirements,  from  time  to  time,  dur¬ 
ing  said  period  of  time ;  and.  consequently,  in 
the  event  that  any  dispute  arises  at  any  time 
between  any  undersigned  manufacturer  and  such 
contract  purchaser,  or  that  any  complaint  is  made 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  at  any  time, 
concerning  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
such  contract  purchaser  is  getting  more  than  bis 
necessary  requirements  only  of  paper,  during 
said  period  of  time;  then  and,  in  that  event,  the 
Federal  Trad*  Commission  shall  have  the  rignt, 
and  Is  hereby  authorised,  to  determine  in  each 
of  said  instances  the  amount  of  paper  which  is 
needed  to  supply  the  necessary  requirements 
onI.T  of  such  contract  purchaser,  and  the  latter 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  any  reduction 
from  his  contract  price  for  any  paper  during  said 
period  unless  he  has  filed  with  this  Commission 
his  written  consent  to  this  arbitration  ami  Its 
terms. 

LIMIT  PAPEB  TO  BBqUIBBMENTS. 

.Ami  each  of  the  undersigned  does  hereby  agree 
that  it  will,  so  far  as  lies  in  its  power,  limit 
each  contract  purchaser  to  his  necessary  require¬ 
ments  only,  and  sell  to  its  customers  respective¬ 
ly  who  have  no  contracts,  sufficient  paper  to 
meet  their  necessary  requirements  only,  during 
said  period  of  time,  at  a  price  not  in  excess 
of  the  amount  fouml,  fixed,  and  determined  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  be  a  fair  and 
reasonable  maximum  price  on  such  paper. 

While  this  arrangement  is  to  run  for  only  six 
months,  it  Is  understood  that  the  contract  prices 
named  in  contracts  with  publishers  heretofore 
made,  which  may  be  reduced  by  the  action  of  the 
Commission  berelnunder,  are  not  hereafter  to  de¬ 
termine  the  price  to  be  paid  for  news  print  pa¬ 
per  by  such  contract  purchasers  as  consent  to 
this  arbitration. 

And  the  underslgnmi  does  also  agree  and  bind 
itself  to  eodperate  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  in  carrying  out  any  plan  approved  by 
the  Commission  to  bring  about  the  distribution 
of  news  print  paper  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
prompt  and  effective  relief  to  the  small  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  United  States,  and  which  will  enable 
such  small  publishers,  through  coSperatlve  buy¬ 
ing,  to  secure  their  news  print  paper  at  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  price  as  that  which  is  berein- 
under  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  larger  publishers, 
due  provision  being  made  for  any  additional  cost 
of  distribution.  New  publishers  shall  not  lie 
charged  more  than  said  maximum  price  so  found. 


fixisl.  and  determined  by  the  Fe<leral  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  during  said  iierioil  of  time. 

IIKNIEH  VIOLATION  OF  TUB  LAW. 

Ami  each  of  the  umlersigneil,  while  not  ad¬ 
mitting,  but  on  the  contrary  expressly  denying, 
that  any  law  has  been  violated  by  it.  does 
nevertheless  hereby  agree  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  may,  if  it  finds  it  necessary  or  ad¬ 
visable.  iiroceed  forthwith  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  the  readjustment  of  its  business  in 
order  that  it  may  maintain  its  organization,  man¬ 
agement,  and  conduct  of  business  in  accordance 
with  law. 

Respectfully  yours, 

I.NTERNATIONAL  PAPER  CO.,  by  P.  T. 
DOIKIE.  President :  ABITIBI  IX>WEB  &  PAPER 
OO..  LTD.,  by  ALEXANDER  SMITH.  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident;  THE  SPANISH  RIVER  PULP  &  PAPER 
MILLS,  LTD.,  by  GEO.  H.  MEAD,  President; 
THE  LAUBEN1TDE  OO.,  LTD.,  by  GEORGE 
CHAHOON,  JTl..  President;  THE  BELGO-CAN- 
ADIAN  PUIA*  &  PAPER  CO.,  by  W.  H.  BIER- 
MAN.  Gen.  Mgr. ;  THE  NORTHWEST  PAPER 
CO.,  by  C.  I.  McNair.  Gen.  Mgr. ;  TAGGARTS 
PAPER  CO.,  by  G.  C.  SHERMAN,  President. 

February  15,  1917. 

To  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C. 

PUBLt8HER.S  WILL  RELE.VSH  TONNAGE. 

When  the  proposal  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  was  made  known  to  newspaper 
pulilishers,  a  number  of  the  larger  of 
them  agreed  that  if  the  price  in  their 
contracts  made  for  the  purchase  of 
paper  should  be  reduced  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  price  to  be  determined  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  period  of  six  months 
from  March  1,  1917,  they  would  release 
each  month  up  to  5  per  cent,  of  their 
tonnage  under  contract,  it  being  under¬ 
stood  that  such  released  paper  would 
be  used  in  the  manner  to  be  determined 
liy  the  Commission  to  help  publishers 
without  contracts. 

PRICES  JOBBERS  MAY  CHARGE. 

As  the  needs  of  the  .smaller  publish¬ 
ers,  widely  scattered  throughout  the 
country,  are  most  urgent,  and  since  they 
are  largely  dependent  upon  the  paper 
jobliers  for  their  supplies,  and  as  such 
jolibers  appear  to  be  the  only  means 
at  hand  for  supplying  these  .small  piib- 
li.shers  promptly,  the  Commission  deem¬ 
ed  it  advisable  to  call  the  jobbers  for 
a  conference.  The  result  was  that  the 
leading  jobbers  have  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  handle  and  di.stribute  such 
news  print  paper  as  the  Commission 
may  place  at  their  dispo.sal  at  fair  and 
rea-sonable  maximum  rates  of  compen¬ 
sation  o-s  follows: 

Single  car  lots  direct  from  mill  not  to  exceeil 
.5  |icr  cent,  on  f.  o.  b.  mill  p#lce. 

Ijess  tlian  car  load  lots,  but  not  less  than  ton 
lots,  delivered  from  warehouse,  not  to  cxceeil 
12t4  per  cent,  on  cost  in  warehouse. 

l.e»8  than  ton  lots,  delivered  from  warehouse, 
not  to  exceed  20  per  cent,  on  cost  In  warehouse. 

The  agreement  also  provides  that 
the  jobbers  during  the  period  covered 
by  it  will  handle  all  their  news  print 
tonnage  .sold  to  publishers  on  the  above 
rates  of  gross  profit  figured  on  cur¬ 
rent  replacement  value,  and  also  that 
they  will  sell  for  cash  or  on  approved 
credit  in  car-load  lots  to  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  any  association  of  publishers  at 
the  same  prices  as  to  individuals. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  stat¬ 
ed  that  while  jobbers  have  been  .se¬ 
verely  criticised  in  respect  to  the  prices 
charged  by  them,  the  Commission  has 
found  many  in.stances  in  which  the  mills 
have  compelled  the  jobbers  to  pay  ex¬ 
ceedingly  high  prices,  and  in  those  in¬ 
stances  it  has  been  necessary  for  the 
jobbers  in  turn  to  charge  extremely 
high  prices  to  their  customers.  In  some 
instances,  however,  it  was  found  that 
jobber.s  who  bought  paper  at  rea.son- 
alily  low  prices  took  advantage  of  their 
opportunity  to  .sell  such  paper  at  un¬ 
reasonably  high  prices. 

FINDINGS  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

Two  specific  phases  of  relief  were 
presented  in  the  proposal  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  set  out  above: 


(1.)  The  matter  of  price  reduction  di¬ 
rectly  effecting  the  saving  of  millions 
to  publi.shers,  and 

(2.)  A  more  equitaWe  distribution  of 
paper  supply  directly  benefiting  the 
.smaller  publishers,  not  only  saving  them 
money,  but  preserving  many  of  them 
from  suspension  and  bankruptcy. 

Thfe  second  phase,  that  relating  to 
the  distribution  of  paper  to  the  smaller 
publishers,  while  requiring  a  relative¬ 
ly  small  quantity  of  paper,  is  the  most 
difficult  of  accomplishment  It  is  hoped 
that  this  paper  will  be  obtained  in  part 
by  the  proposal  of  the  larger  publish¬ 
ers  indicated  above. 

The  proposal  of  the  manufacturers 
and  the  action  of  jobbers  and  publish¬ 
ers  having  been  defined,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  decided  to  accept  the  difficult  task 
of  arbiter.  In  so  doing  it  does  not  pur¬ 
port  to  act  as  an  agency  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  fix  prices,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
is  serving  only  as  an  arbitrator. 

The  Commi.ssion’s  findings  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

PRICES  SET  BY  THE  COMMISSION. 

(1.)  That  a  fair  and  reasonable  price 
for  the  sale  of  standard  news  print 
paper  in  rolls  by  each  of  the  aforesaid 
signatory  manufacturers  for  use  in  the 
United  States  during  the  six  months’ 
period  of  time  beginning  March  1,  1917, 
and  ending  August  31,  1917,  is  the  sum 
of  $2.50  per  100  pounds,  f.  o.  b.  at  the 
mill  in  carload  lots,  and  is  the  sum  of 
$2.75  per  100  pounds,  f.  o.  b.  at  the 
mill,  in  less  than  carload  lots. 

(2.)  That  a  fair  and  reasonable  price 
for  the  sale  of  standard  news  print  pa¬ 
per  in  sheets  by  each  of  the  aforesaid 
signatory  manufacturers  for  use  in  the 
United  States  during  the  aforesaid  six 
months’  period  of  time  is  the  sum  of 
$3.25  per  100  pounds,  f.  o.  b.  at  the  mill 
in  carload  lots,  and  is  the  sum  of  $3.50 
per  100  pounds,  f.  o.  b.  at  the  mill,  in 
less  than  carloEid  lots. 

PUBLISHERS  MUST  SIGN  BY  MARCH  20. 

(3.)  That  no  publisher  or  jobber  who 
has  an  existing  contract  with  any  of 
the  aforesaid  signatory  manufacturers 
for  standard  news  print  paper  at  a 
higher  price  or  prices  than  is  hereliy 
found  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  shall 
1)0  entitled  to  receive  or  be  given  the 
benefit  of  .such  reduced  price.s,  unle.ss  he 
files  with  this  Commission  prior  to 
March  20,  1917,  his  written  agreement 
to  waive  and  release  for  sale  and  dis¬ 
tribution  to  publishers  only  who  have 
no  contracts  5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
amount  of  tonnage  specified  in  .such  con¬ 
tract. 

MAY  REVISE  PRICE  JUNK  1. 

(4.)  That  if  any  extraordinary  new 
conditions  hereafter  arise,  which  make 
it  unjust  to  the  aforesaid  signatory 
manufacturers  to  continue  the  aforesaid 
prices  during  the  full  period  of  said  six 
months,  this  Commission  will  readjust 
the  same  for  the  whole  or  any  remain¬ 
ing  part  of  the  three  months  commenc¬ 
ing  June  1  and  ending  August  31,  1917; 
provided  that  said  signatory  manufac¬ 
turers  file  with  this  Commission  their 
written  request  so  to  do;  and  provided 
further  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Com¬ 
mission,  the  facts  presented  in  such  pe¬ 
tition  require  such  action  in  order  to 
prevent  plain  injustice. 

The  CVimmission  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  foregoing  prices  for  news  print 
paper  would  not  produce  a  fair  and  rea- 
.sonable  profit  for  some  of  the  smaller 
mills  under  the  unusual  conditions  now 
existing  as  to  the  cost  of  ground  wood 
and  sulphite.  They  produce  not  over 
18  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  of  the 
North  American  continent. 

Further,  it  is  of  the  opinion  that  on 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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THE  MACHINE  THAT  LASTS 


. . 


!  i|  Unsurpassed  Equipment 
/  il  f®*"  Lynn  Daily  II 


Agmmt  LmqmH 

. . . . . .  f  •;  mod#™  typawttiaf  maehiMry,  by  mMUf  nf 

.  .ff  A..,  •  y-  .1  ‘J  •"  «P-t®^te  newapnpar  ha*  b« 

faciliutad  and  lu  typofraphic  appaaraae* 

A  -A.  ...  4i  ^  ^  i>  •  •duipmant  indudad  two  of  tha 

..  *  .*  "f.*  *  *  \J  ventad  Ludlow  Typofra^  machinn,  far  aatUa 

tft  HA  AM.  ^'A'.aav.  '  '  J  Pf«y  Niwa.  and  four  of  th*  kalaat  improvad  M4 

i  •  ’*  '"*®**‘'***' ••  "Modal  14.**  Ea 

I  . .  Modal  14  machmaa  haa  thro*  macaunea'and  a 

. .  ^  I;  by  means  of  which  savan  diffaraot  atyioa  of  t 

Jf- 4/ <  ^  1;  PwducH  *l  w»ll.  oo  on*  machina. 

Not  eonlant  with  this  freat  advano*  in  It 


%<•  ^  tft  ; 

<«;ifl5fW{OJ5  VV'«4iJ{5 


Only  a  fow  months  hav*  olapaod  stne*  th*  Itan  i»> 
stalled  ia  its  composiof  room  a  considorabla  amount  of  ' : 
modan  typasettiaf  maehiaary,  by  manna  wkkh  th*  } : 
^oduetion  of  an  up-to<d*ta  nawspapar  ha*  boon  grapUy  : 
facilitated  and  Its  typofraphic  appaarane*  much  »  /.  * 

proved. 

The  new  equipment  included  two  of  th*  newly  in*  :  v.-. 
venUd  Ludlow Typofra^  machines,  for  eetting  larfe dia> 
play  lines,  and  four  of  th*  latest  improved  Merveathaler  » : . 
Lipotype  machines,  known  a*  "Model  U.**  Each  of  the**  ^ 
Model  14  machines  ha*  three  macasines'and  an  “aniiex,**  ; 
by  means  of  which  seven  different  styles  of  type  can  be  > :  : '  ' 
pmducH  at  will.’on  on*  machine. 

Not  content  with  this  great  advano*  In  its  provisieii  : 
for  th*  future  requirements  of  its  growing  busin***.  th*  ' .  '■••••• 
Item  ordered  five  more  Mergenihaler  Linotypes,  of  th* 

"Mpdel  U"  style.  These  will  complete  a  battery  ^  It  ;  ■  *v/^* 
up-to^te  Linotypes  and  will  atandardixa  the  equtpnant  :  ’ 

BO  as  to  make  all  units  interchangeable,  on  the  prtndpla  of  « :  'v 
“one  for  all  or  all  for  ono."  I  j  • 

Thest  Avo  machinot  are  cspectod  to  arrive  today  and  :  •  v«.v 

Will  be  installed  at  once.  Together  with  th*  madiines  i  ■ _ 

already  running,  they  will  give  to  th*  Item  an  equipment 
unsurpessed.  ' 

Advertisini  patrons  have  been  quick  to  notke  and 
take  advantage  of  the  impi-oved  ferities  which  havoboaii  *'■ 
provided,  and  the  Item  now  onjoys  an  increasing  volumt  <  t  '  • 
of  advertising,  demonstrating  that  advertisers  sppreciate 

good seivMe and  known quintilyandqualityof  circulation.  *'•  -  -v 


i  X  fJ../. 
/x' 


I  ^  Striking 

(f  Testimony  of 
the  Superiority  of 
All-Slug  Composition 


“Only  a  few  months  have  elapsed  since 
the  Item  .installed  in  its  composing  room  a  considerable  amount  of  modern 
typesetting  machinery***.  The  new  equipment  included  two  of  the  newly 
invented  Ludlow  Typograph  machines  for  setting  large  display  lines,  and  four 
of  the  latest  improved  Mergenthaler  Linotype  machines  known  as  Model  14. 

“Not  content  with  this  great  advance  in  its  provision  for 
the  future  requirements  of  its  growing  business,  the  Item 
ordered  five  more  Mergenthaler  Linotypes  of  the  Model 
18  style.  These  will  complete  a  battery  of  11  up-to-date 
Linotypes  and  will  standardize  the  equipment  so  as  to 
make  all  units  interchangeable  on  the  principle  of  ‘one  for 
all  and  all  for  one.’  ” 

This  extract  is  taken  from  the  front  page  of  the  February  19  issue  of 
the  Lynn  Daily  Item.  This  plant  is  equipped  entirely  with  Multiple-Maga¬ 
zine  Linotypes  and  the  above  voluntary  testimony  presents  convincing  evidence 
of  the  superiority  of  Linotype-Ludlow  All-Slug  Composition. 

Let  us  PROVE  to  you  the  advantages  and 
economies  of  the  All-Slug  system  of  Composition. 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO.  S'JX  NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO:  ilO<)  So.  Wabash  Avenue  SAN  FRANCISCO:  ftKi  Sacramento  Street  NJ 

,  TORONTO:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  35  Lombard  Street 


NEW  ORLEANS:  oW  Baronne  Street 
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STATE  COLLEGES  SHOW 
ENROLMENT  INCREASE 


Seventeen  State  Schools  and  Colleges  Of¬ 
fer  Instruction  in  Journalism  —627  Stu¬ 
dents  Enrolled  in  Nine  of  Them-  Nor¬ 
mal  Students  Find  Newspaper  Knowl¬ 
edge  Helpful  in  Handling  Classes. 

Six  hundred  twenty-steven  students 
are  enrolled  in  journalism  in  nine  of 
the  Slate  colleges  and  schooLs  which 
have  reported  this  year  to  the  fiecre- 
tary  of  the  American  Association  of 
'I'eachers  of  .lournalism.  Kight  of  the 
.'state  colleges  and  .sch(»ols  which  offer 
instruction  in  Journalism  have  not  re- 
[M.iiisl  this  year. 

The  <li'piirtmcnt  of  in'liist rial  journal¬ 
ism  and  luinting  at  the  Kansas  State 
\;;ri<  ullural  t'ollege.  .Manhattan,  which 
has  an  enrolment  of  221  .students,  is 
tin-  largest  of  the  departments  of  jour¬ 
nalism  in  the  State  lollege.s  and  s<  h<K)ls. 
.ind  is  the  thiid  large.st  of  all  of  the 
departments  in  the  country.  The  de¬ 
partment  of  agricultural  journalism  at 
Iowa  State  t'ollege.  .\mes,  is  si-cond  larg¬ 
est  of  the  State  school  departments.  The 
l•la.ss^•s  in  journalism  at  the  Mi.ssouri 
State  Normal  ev^llege,  \Varreh.sburg,  in 
which  sixty-eight  .students  are  register- 
«-d,  con.stitute  the  third  largest  group. 

fjeorgia  Technical  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  which  is  under  the  general  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Georgia  School  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Includes  what  is  essentially  a 
department  of  journalism.  EHidley 
Gla.ss.  of  the  .Mlanta  Georgian,  and  au¬ 
thor  of  “Writing  for  the  Press,”  is  in 
charge  of  the  clas.ses  in  Joumali.sm. 

Towa  State  College  includes  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  agricultural  Journalism.  Kan¬ 
sas  State  .\griculturaj  College  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  Industrial  Joumali.sm  and  print¬ 
ing.  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
a  dei>artment  of  rural  Journalism,  and 
the  South  Dakota  State  College  a  de¬ 
partment  of  indu.strlal  Journalism.  In 
all  the  other  State  college.^  and  schoiu.s 
Journalism  instruction  is  given  in  de¬ 
partments  of  Kngllsh  or  rhetoric. 

Within  recent  years  Journalism  has 
found  its  way  into  the  normal  schools 
and  college.s.  w'here  teachers  of  English 
and  rhetoric  look  upon  Journalism  a-s  a 
means  of  applying  rhetorical  principles 
and  vitalizing  instruction  in  English. 
In  many  communities,  too,  teachers  are 
required  to  edit  columns  of  school  news 
from  week  to  week,  and  In.structlon  In 
the  elements  of  Journalism  has  been 
found  helpful. 


Class  Interviews  Architect 
James  Uloomtield,  former  Vancouver, 
i;.  C.,  newsiiaper  man,  now  a  landscape 
architect  and  painter,  engaged  in  per¬ 
fecting  a  plan  for  beautifying  Chicago, 
genially  submitted  to  a  collective  inter¬ 
view  by  the  journalism  class  of  Knox 
College,  Galesburg,  Ill.,  recently.  After 
making  a  short  talk  in  which  he  told 
of  his  experiences  with  the  declining 
school  of  personal  journalism,  Mr. 
isioomfleld  served  as  a  laboratory  for 
the  students  who  are  studying  the  in¬ 
terview. 


To  Visit  A.  B.  C.  Offices 
Teachers  of  journalism  who  will  at¬ 
tend  the  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Journalism,  which  will  be  held  in  Chi¬ 
cago  April  5,  6,  and  7,  in  addition  to 
having  the  opportunity  of  in.spectlng  the 
larger  newspaper  plants  of  the  city,  will 
al.so  visit  the  offices  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations. 


NEWS  FROM  THS  SCHOOLS  AND  DE¬ 
PARTMENTS  OF  JOURNALISM  IN  THE 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Edited  by  CARL  H.  GETZ, 

Secretary,  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Journalism 
Attached  to  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 

JOSEI’H  S.  MEYERS,  Profe.s.sor  of  Journalism  and  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  t'olumbus,  O.,  and  OARI. 
H.  GETZ,  .Xssistant  Profe.ssor  of  Journalism,  in  the  office  of  the  instructional 
staff. 


State  Colleges  and  Schools 
Colorado  Agricultural  College, 

Stillwater . 

Delaware  College,  Newark . 

Fort  Hays,  Kan.,  Normal  School, 

Hays  .  18 

Georgia  Technical  School  of 
Commerce,  .Atlanta  .  ...  14 

Indiana  State  Normal  School, 

Terre  Haute  . 

low'a  State  College,  Ames .  199 

Kan.sas  State  .Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Manhattan  .  221 

Kansas  State  Normal  School, 

Emporia  .  18 

Ma.ssachu.seitts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Amherst  . 

Missouri  State  Normal  College, 

Warrensburg  .  68 

Nebraska  State  Normal  School, 

Kearney  . 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Agricultural  College .  12 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Me¬ 
chanical  College,  Stillwater _  48 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  State 

College  . 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette, 

Ind .  29 

South  Dakota  State  College, 

Brookings  . 

Wi.scon.sin  State  Normal  School, 
Milwaukee  . 

Total  .  627 


Coes  to  California 

Ralph  Casey,  assistant  professor  of 
joumali.sm  at  the  State  University  of 
Montana,  has  been  appointed  a  member 
of  the  joumali.sm  faculty  of  the  Unlver- 
.slty  of  California  for  the  coming  Sum¬ 
mer  School.  Mr.  Casey  will  assi.st  Colin 
V.  Dymcnt,  head  of  the  department  of 
journalism  of  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  who  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
summer  work  in  journalism  at  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


One’s  faculties  are  improved  just  as 
the  athlete’s  muscles  are  hardened — ^by 
constant  application. 


WILL  SUCCEED  BLIVEN 


San  Francisco  Bulletin  Man  Will  Teach 
Journalism  at  Los  Angeles. 

Ernest  J.  Hopkins,  of  the  editorial 
.staff  of  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  has 
been  appointed  In.structor  in  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia,  Los  Angeles.  He  will  take  the  work 
of  Prof.  Bruce  Bliven,  who  goes  to  New 
York  as  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  Printers’  Ink. 

Hopkins  studied  at  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University,  and  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Bulletin  staff  since  1910.  He 
is  at  present  musical  editor.  Two  books 
of  fiction  by  him  have  appeared  serially 
in  the  pages  of  the  Bulletin  and  will  be 
published  In  book  form.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  a  volume  of  verse,  soon  to 
appear. 


Here  and  There 

Ida  M.  Tarbell,  associate  editor  of  the 
American  Magazine,  recently  addressed 
the  students  of  Knox  College,  Gales¬ 
burg,  Ill. 

Edwin  Stanley,  a  graduate  of  the 
.school  of  journalism  of  the  University 
of  Montana,  is  now  a  reporter  on  the 
Butte  (Mont.)  Pest. 

A  recently  published  book  on  “Adver¬ 
tising”  by  Prof.  Daniel  Starch,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  is  being  trans¬ 
lated  into  Japanese  by  a  publishing  firm 
in  Toklo. 

The  head  of  the  department  of  indus¬ 
trial  journalism  in  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College,  N.  A.  Crawford,  is 
president  of  the  Manhattan,  Kan.,  Press 
Club,  recently  organized. 

Fred  B.  Dunbar,  a  graduate  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  of  the  University 
of  Oregon,  has  re.sigrned  as  reporter  for 
the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Morning  Register  to 
become  city  editor  of  the  Evening  Her¬ 
ald  of  Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 

Copies  of  the  new  directory  of  teach¬ 
ers  of  journalism  recently  published  by 
the  American  Association  of  Teachers 
of  Journalism  may  be  obtained  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  Carl  H.  Getz,  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  Ohio  State  University,  Colum- 
bua 


MINNESOTA  EDITORS  GO 
TO  COLLEGE  THREE  DAYS 

Short  Course  at  University  of  Minnesota 

Proves  of  Genuine  Help  to  Newspaper 

Men  of  State— Walter  Williams,  of  the 

University  of  Missouri,  Was  Among 

the  .Speakers. 

H.  M.  Wheelock,  retiring  president  of 
the  Minnesota  Editorial  Association, 
•says  that  the  first  short  course  for 
editors  given  by  the  division  of  publi¬ 
cations  and  journalism  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  February  12-15,  was  in  his  opin¬ 
ion  a  tremendous  success.  He  believes 
the  attendance  will  grow  each  year.  As 
an  evidence  of  the  practical  nature  of 
the  programme,  he  says  he  got  more 
from  the  sessions  he  attended  than  from 
any  meeting  at  which  he  had  been  pres¬ 
ent  for  years. 

The  short  course  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  opened  Monday  evening 
February  12  with  a  disscussion  of  Min- 
ne.sota’s  rural  problems,  which  waa 
clo.sed  with  an  address  on  “Newspaper 
and  Nation,”  by  George  E.  Vincent, 
president  of  the  University  of  Minneso¬ 
ta.  President  Vincent  emphasized  the 
part  the  rural  newspaper  particularly 
would  play  in  solving  the  nation’s  rural 
problemfs.  Tue.sday  evening,  the  editors 
of  the  State,  led  by  Herman  Roe,  of 
the  Northfleld  News,  discussed  Minne¬ 
sota’s  rural  problems  from  the  newspa¬ 
per  man’s  standpoint.  Wednesday  eve¬ 
ning,  Walter  Williams,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  of  the  University 
of  Missouri,  delivered  an  address  on  “A 
New  Weapon  for  Democracy,”  and 
’Thursday  evening  James  Schermerhorn, 
of  the  Detroit  Times,  told  the  story  of 
the  Detroit  Times  in  entertaining  and 
forceful  fashion. 

The  evening  addresses  were  the  in¬ 
spirational  features  of  the  programme. 
The  morning  and  afternoon  parts  of 
the  programme  were  wholly  practical. 
The  mornings  were  given  to  a  study  of 
cost  accounting  and  of  composition. 
Tuesday  afternoon  was  devoted  to  the 
editorial  management  of  the  rural  week¬ 
ly  under  the  leadership  of  James  C. 
Morrison,  of  the  Morris  Tribune;  Wed¬ 
nesday  afternoon  to  circulation  prob¬ 
lems  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Wheelock,  and  Thursday  afternoon  to 
advertising  problems  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  G.  L.  Caswell,  field  secretary 
of  the  Iowa  Press  Association. 

Two  contests  were  a  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme — one  in  front  page  make-up 
and  one  in  job  cost  accounting.  Prizes 
were  awarded  as  follows: 

FRONT  PAGE  MAKE-UP. 

Six-column  class  —  First,  Madelia 
News,  Madelia,  Minn.,  W.  Sanborn,  edi¬ 
tor;  .second,  Northfield  News,  North- 
field,  Minn.,  Herman  Roe,  editor. 

Seven-column  class — First,  St.  Peter 
Free  Press,  St.  Peter,  Minn.,  H.  C. 
.Miller,  editor;  second.  Hector  Mirror, 
Hector,  Minn.,  E.  W.  Nobbs,  editor. 

JOB  COST  ESTTMATINa. 

First,  M.  J.  McGowan,  of  the  Apple- 
ton  Press,  Appleton,  Minn.;  second, 
George  J.  Van  Rhee,  of  the  Mille  Lacs 
County  Times,  Milaca,  Minn. 


Women  Form  Press  Club 

Women  students  in  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Texas  have  organized  a 
women’s  press  club,  known  as  “Pen  and 
Type.”  It  is  composed  of  thirty  mem¬ 
bers.  Every  woman  taking  work  in  the 
School  of  Journalism  is  eligible  to  mem¬ 
bership. 
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All  St.  Louis  Advertising  Records 
Shattered  by  The  St.  Louis  Star 

IN  February  The  St.  Louis  Star  gained 
405  columns  over  the  same  month  a  year  ago.  This  . 
is  a  greater  gain  than  that  of  any  other  St.  Louis 
newspaper,  and  is  greater  than  the  combined  gains  of 
The  Post-Dispatch  and  The  Times. 

In  February,  for  the  seventh  consecutive 
month,  The  St.  Louis  Star  carried  more  local  display 
advertising,  week-days,  than  the  Globe-Democrat,  Repub¬ 
lic  or  Times.  The  score  follows: 

1st  St.  Louis  Star  706  Cols. 

2nd  Globe-Democrat  556  “ 

3rd  Times .  537  “ 

4th  Republic  -  -  -  -  430  “ 

Foreign  Advertising  Gain,  February,  1917, 
over  February,  1916,  more  than 

185% 

- Net  Paid  Daily  Average-Circula,tion  for  February - 

I - 90,981 - 1 

82%  in  St.  Louis  Suburban  Area  * 

Designated  by  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 


Present  Rates  Effective  Only  Until  April  1,  1917. 


THE  ST.  LOUIS  STAR 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  OrcuUHoM 

STAR  BUILDING  STAR  SQUARE  ST.  LOUIE  Ma 

Foreign  Advertising  Representatives: 

STORY.  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 

Chicago  Philadelphia  New  York  City 

Peoples  Gas  Building.  Mutual  Life  Building.  Fifth  Ave.  Building. 


The  Best  Known  Slogan 
In  St.  Louis 


Ret.  U.  8.  fM.  00. 
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ELOQUENT  DETROIT  EDITOR  PAINTS  VIVID 
WORD-PICTURE  OF  THE  SOUL  OF  A  CITY 


•  Jaine8  Schermerhorn,  of  the  Detroit  Times,  Delivers  Stirring  Address 
to  Yonkers  Audience,  Urging  the  Spirit  of  Brotherhood 
As  the  Saving  Force  in  Community  Life — Plea 
for  High  Ideals  and  Useful  Service. 


J  AMK.S  SCHKKMKKHOHN,  publisher 
Ilf  the  IK'troit  Times,  was  the  prin- 
i-ipal  siM-aker  Thursday  evening  at 
thf  lianquet  of  the  Men’s  IJrother- 
IiimmI  of  the  tVntral  M.  E.  Church,  at 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.  His  subject  was  “The 
Soul  of  a  City,”  and  he  did  full  justice 


jAMia*  SCHEKMERHORN. 

to  it.  As  an  after  dinner  speaker  Mr. 
.Si  herinerhorn  ranks  with  the  very  best, 
his  brilliancy  and  'wit  carrying  his  audi- 
I  nee  with  him  from  the  start  to  the 
last  word.  He  said  in  part: 

“The  literature  of  our  American  cities 
of  the  fir.st  class  denotes  that  this  is  the 
era  of  the  Great  Brag. 

“With  tiresome  reiteration  it  tells  of 
Iio|iulation.  bank  clearances,  post  office 
receipt.s.  building  iiermit.s,  .skyscrapers, 
.so  m.my  miles  of  paved  streets,  so  many 
square  miles  of  area,  etc. 

“It  recalls  the  world  preeminence 
;.’iven  to  Uochester  by  Daniel  Webster 
in  the  matter  of  waterfalls,  and  the 
chortle  of  the  outwest  editor  who  claim¬ 
ed  for  his  town  the  proud  di.stinction 
of  the  ‘(Jueen  City  of  the  Frontier,’  and 
added:  ‘Wo  have  only  one  improvement 
to  sufjgi'st.  The  post  office  and  black¬ 
smith  shops  should  be  In  separate  build¬ 
ings.  Our  esteemed  citizen  and  siib- 
.si-rilier.  Hank  Smith,  wa.s  si-verely  kick¬ 
ed  while  receiving  his  mail  last  week. 

".V  group  of  men  were  listening  to  a 
.Siattle  citizen's  recital  of  the  marvel¬ 
lous  growth  of  his  town.  .V  quiet  lis¬ 
tener  in  one  corner  spoke  up  and 
averred  that  he  was  from  Seattle,  too. 
‘How  long  since  you  were  there  ?‘  he 
asked  the  enthusiast  who  had  ju.st  re- 
gah  d  the  company  with  the  boo.sting 
talk.  ‘Oh,  about  ten  day.s,’  was  the 
n-ply.  ‘Gee,  whiz,  you  oughter  see  her 
now ;  ■  exclaimed  Seattler  No.  2. 

CITIES  IN  WAR  OF  SUXIANS. 

“Emphasis  upon  the  physical  aspect 
of  urban  greatness  has  borne  the  in¬ 
evitable  fruitage  of  competition,  and 
competition  has  begotten  strange  slo¬ 
gans  and  fierce  .slanders. 

"  ‘You'll  Dike  Buffalo,’  is  one  sanguine 
shibboleth.  ‘Minneapolis  Makes  Good,’ 
to  let  the  flour  city  tell  it.  Detroit  In- 
sists  that  hereaway  life  is  worth  living, 
when  everyone  knows  that  it  depends 
upon  the  liver. 

“Boston  says  the  ancestral  trees  in 
Central  Park,  New  York,  were  grown 


by  graft  and  New  York  reports  that  a 
man  who  drove  three  nails  in  two  hours 
in  Philadelphia  was  arrested  for  fast 
driving. 

“Minneapolis  never  accepted  the  re- 
vl.sed  version  of  the  Bible  because  it 
mentions  St.  Paul  and  omits  Minneapo¬ 
lis.  A  graduate  of  a  law  school  who  ad¬ 
vertised  for  an  opening  for  a  lawyer  of 
strictest  scruples  was  told  to  go  to 
Chicago,  ’where  he  would  have  no  com- 
iietition.’  The  Philadelphian  always  a.sk.'i 
the  conductor  when  passing  Pittsburgh, 
‘What  tunnel  is  this  we’re  going 
through?'  It  was  a  San  Francisco  man 
in  the  days  of  the  plenteous  graft  who 
complained  of  the  extra  charge  for  talk¬ 
ing  with  Ixing  Island,  declaring  that  in 
his  home  city  he  could  talk  to  hades 
and  back  for  a  dime.  ‘Oh,’  the  New 
York  central  chirruped  .sweetly,  ‘that’s 
in.side  the  city  limits.’ 

dainty  dan.seu.se  had  a  sparkling 
trick  of  tossing  her  slipper  into  the 
audience  at  the  conclu.sion  of  her 
pirouetting  upon  a  Chicago  stage.  A 
Chicago  paper  alleged  that  a  St.  Louis 
girl  tried  it  and  killed  four  men.  And 
so  the  rivals  for  commercial  supremacy 
continue  to  .scarify  ane  another,  while 
pluming  themselves  on  their  own  ex¬ 
cellencies.  Self-vaunting  statistics  our 
aspiring  cities  have,  and  prideful,  con 
ceited  slogan.s,  and  .slander.s  and  .screeds 
for  their  adver.saries — but  no  songs 
Why  3o  cities  have  no  songs? 

SONGS  OF  THE  NATIONS. 

"Nations  have  songs.  Englishmen  sing 
‘Britannia  rules  the  waves.’  Frenchmen 
sing. ‘Ye  Sons  of  F’rance,  awake  to  glory ! 
Hark,  hark!  What  myriads  bid  ye  rise!’ 
The  Ku.s.sian.s  .sing,  ‘God  save  the  Noble 
Tsar;  long  may  he  reign  in  power.’  The 
Germans  sing,  ‘Dear  fatherland,  no  harm 
lie  thine.’  We  sing,  ‘Columbia,  the  Gem 
of  the  Ocean.  Three  cheers  for  the  red, 
white,  and  blue!’  States  have  songs — 
‘.Michigan,  My  Michigan,’  ‘The  Blue 
Hidge  Mountains  of  Virginia,’  ‘My  Ol’ 
Kentucky  Home,’  and  so  on. 

“But  cities  have  no  songs  because  it 
is  the  soul  that  ‘delights  to  lift  it.self  in 
•song,’  and  cities  have  no  soul ;  or,  if 
they  have,  they  have  not  yet  found  their 
soul.  They  are  liehind  corporations  in 
this — corporations  once  I'onsidered  .soul¬ 
less,  but  now  conscious  of  the  posses- 
•sion  of  a  soul,  the  same  lieing  sorely 
troubled.  There  is  nothing  .sublime  in 
what  men  do  for  gain;  and  the  booklets 
that  cities  put  out  are  mo.stly  the  record 
of  what  men  have  wrought  for  gain. 
Cities  are  bound  to  expand  and  wax 
mighty  on  the  material  side  .so  long  a.s 
there  is  money  to  be  made  in  tall  build¬ 
ings  and  far-.stretching  factories. 

“The.se  make  up  what  we  might  call 
the  tmdy  of  the  city — and  it  is  necessary 
that  the  Iwidy  be  taken  care  of  that  it 
may  lie  a  fit  and  la.sting  temple  of  the 
soul.  But  it  is  the  fine  and  .self-forgetful 
things  done  in  the  spirit  of  brotherhood 
and  civic  zeal,  that  lielong  to  the  .soul  of 
a  city.  It  is  the  elimination  of  the  great 
tragedy  of  metror>olitan  life,  which  is 
its  cold-heartedness.  man’s  aloofness 
from  his  fellows.  It  Is  the  infu.sion  of 
the  warmth  of  human  sympathy  and 
nelghborllness,  where  now  there  is  self- 
ishne.ss  and  coldness. 

‘TO  PROMOTE  FI';i,I/)W8inP. 

“Bear  in  mind  that  the  majority  of 
jieople  who  come  to  swell  urban  popu¬ 


lation.s  hail  from  smaller  communities 
where  they  have  been  cheered  by  friend¬ 
ly  contact  with  their  fellow.s,  where  the 
greeting  by  name  is  the  common  and 
heartening  Incident  of  the  highway, 
where  social  intimacies  bind  all  togeth¬ 
er. 

“The  city  with  a  soul  will  seek  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  this  fellowship  to  the  largest 
possible  degree.  It  will  strive  to  make 
the  transition  of  the  big  city  less  for¬ 
lorn  and  heart-breaking. 

“Henry  W.  Grady,  the  eloquent 
spokesman  of  the  New  South,  gave  up 
a  newspaper  career  in  New  York  and 
returned  to  Georgia  liecause  nobody 
could  tell  him  about  the  little  white  cas¬ 
ket  that  was  being  carried  down  the 
stairs  of  his  apartment  one  morning 
when  he  was  going  to  work.  A  city 
with  a  soul  will  reduce  coldness  and 
.sordidness  to  the  minimum.  It  will  not 
invite  human  beings  to  come  here  and 
ca.st  their  lot  with  us,  only  to  go  down 
to  death  under  uncontrolled  motor  cars 
or  sacrifice  health  and  strength  in  un¬ 
sanitary  working-places. 

“A  city  with  a  soul  will  rejoice  not  in 
physical  upbuilding  or  material  opu¬ 
lence  so  much  as  in  urban  life  being 
made  secure  and  comfortable  for  aver¬ 
age  folks;  in  the  reduction  of  the  rate 
of  infant  mortality;  in  the  ample  pro¬ 
vision  of  schools  and  parks  and  play¬ 
grounds;  in  the  protection  of  life  and 
limb  in  the  streets  and  the  safeguard¬ 
ing  of  the  homes  by  night;  in  the  .sup¬ 
plying  of  such  indispensable  things  as 
water  and  light  and  transportation  at 
cost;  in  suitable  housing  and  hospital 
conditions;  the  protection  of  the  young 
from  organized  vice,  and  the  prompt 
repression  of  all  forms  of  lawlessness 
and  viciousness. 

“The  builders  of  cities  put  little  grot- 
toi's  and  shells  and  weeds  in  the  aqua¬ 
rium  to  make  the  fish  feel  at  home;  fur- 
ni.sh  .slippery  ledges  for  the  seals  and 
imitation  trees  for  the  climbing  bears; 
but  we  bring  people  here  from  homes 
that  boasted  glimpses  of  the  sky  and  air 
and  sunlight  and  pack  them  in  cheerless, 
forbidding,  and  inadequate  apartments 
and  tenements.  The  birds  have  nests 
and  the  foxes  have  holes,  but  few  cities 
have  suitable  hou.sing  conditions  for  the 
thousands  who  are  attracted  to  the  con- 
ge.sted  centres  by  bread-winning  oppor- 
tunitie.s.  And  we  send  them  to  these 
poor  excuses  for  a  habitation  at  the  end 
of  their  daily  toil  packed  like  sheep  for 
the  slaughter  in  ill-ventilated  street  cars. 

DEALING  WITH  SOUL-STfFF. 

“The  city  with  a  soul  is  tenderly 
watchful  of  the  lea.st  of  these,  the  boys 
and  girls.  It  does  not  allow  them  to  be 
en.snared  by  the  open  brothel  or  gaming 
place  or  the  bawdy  playhouse,  enjoying 
immunity  at  some  pothouse  politician’s 
liehest.  It  realizes  that  it  is  dealing  with 
soul-stuff— that  the  future  of  the  city  is 
wrapped  up  in  the.se  boys  and  girls.  It 
guarantees  them  a  seat  in  school  and 
wholesome  recreation  out  of  school. 

“By  precept  and  example  the  fathers 
of  a  city  with  a  soul  will  in.spire  In  the 
hearts  of  the  coming  citizens  that  pas- 
.sion  for  their  city  that  prompted  Paul 
to  exclaim  ‘I  am  a  citizen  of  no  mean 
city,’  and  that  drew  from  the  youth  of 
Athens  that  beautiful  oath  of  loyalty: 
‘I  will  never  bring  dishonor  or  disgrace 
upon  my  city,  nor  desert  my  .suffering 
comrades  in  the  ranks.  T  will  fight  for 
the  .sacred  ideals  and  standards  of  my 
city,  both  alone  or  with  many.  I  wilt 
respect  and  obey  her  laws  and  seek  to 
impo.se  a  like  obedience  and  re.spect  upon 
the  part  of  those  above  us  who  are 
prone  to  annul  them  or  set  them  a.slde. 
Thus  in  all  ways  will  T  seek  to  transmit 
my  city,  not  only  not  less  but  greater, 
more  beautiful  and  better  than  It  was 
transmitted  to  us.’  ’’ 


HASKINS  IS  A  HUSTI.ER 


Michigan  Newspaper  Man  Has  Accom¬ 
plished  Murh  in  His  Youth. 

James  B.  Haskins,  owner  and  publish, 
er  of  the  Howard  City  fMich.)  Record, 
and  president  of  the  Michigan  Press  and 
Printers’  Federation,  has  bi'en  active  in 
press  association  affairs  in  his  State 
for  several  years.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  edited  the  Michigan  Bulletin, 
a  monthly  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  old  Michigan  Press  As.sociatlon. 
l^ater  he  served  as  secretary  of  the 
State  organisation  and  was  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  the  federation  of  all  pre.ss  and 


J.  B.  Haskins. 


printing  organizations  in  Michigan  into 
the  Michigan  Pre.ss  and  Printers’  Fed¬ 
eration.  He  was  the  new  organization’s 
first  secretary,  last  year  served  as  first 
vice-president,  and  at  the  Battle  Creek 
meeting  in  May,  1916,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  without  opposition. 

Mr.  Ha.skins  is  thirty-six  years  old, 
is  married,  and  has  three  children. 
Three  days  after  leaving  high  .school  he 
entered  uixm  reportorial  and  “front- 
loom”  work  in  the  offii'e  that  he  now 
owns.  After  aliout  three  years  he  serv¬ 
ed  Grand  Rapids’  dailies  as  reporter 
and  desk  man  for  two  years,  and  then 
returned  to  H.oward  City  to  purchase 
a  half-interest  in  the  Record,  then  own¬ 
ed  by  Hon.  B.  J.  Isnvrey,  for  many  years 
aejive  in  Michigan  press  circles,  and 
later  owner  and  publi.sher  of  the  Grant 
County  Herald  at  Ijuncaster,  Wis. 

In  April,  1906,  Mr.  Haskins  liecarne 
.sole  owner  of  the  Record,  and  has  made 
it  one  of  the  mo.st  desirable  properties 
in  its  cla.ss  in  the  State.  He  has  served 
his  home  town  as  village  president, 
trea.sufer,  postmaster,  and  as  president 
of  its  l)oard  of  trade  and  in  other  ca- 
pacitie.s. 


STOLE  COL.  FOSTER’S  GUN 


Mean  Thief  Robs  Soldier-Journalist  of 
His  Associates’  Gift. 

Lieut.-Col.  Reginald  L.  Foster,  long 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Sunday  World,  returned  on  Monday  to 
New  York  from  the  Mexican  border, 
in  command  of 'the  Twelfth  Regiment. 

Immediately  after  his  arrival  In  the 
city  the  well-known  soldier-journalist 
was  the  victim  of  a  contemptible  theft. 
As  the  regiment  tramped  from  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  ferryboat,  at  Twenty- 
third  Street,  a  crowd  broke  through  the 
police  line.s  and  surrounded  the  Guards¬ 
men.  In  the  crush  some  one  .slipped 
his  hand  into  Lieut.-Col.  Foster’s  hol¬ 
ster  and  stole  a  revolver  presented  to 
him  last  June  by  his  associates  on  the 
Sunday  World. 
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T  AM  looking  for  a  chance  to  manage  a  daily  newspaper 
^  property.  I  don’t  want  a  contract  and  won’t  make  a 
contract.  I  will  take  my  chances  in  reading  character  and 
judging  opportunity  with  the  other  fellow.  I  have  a  family 
and  will  take  greater  chances  than  the  salary  chance  taken 
by  the  other  fellow. 


I  have  talked  advertising  and  newspaper  making  in  every  important 
newspaper  office  in  the  entire  Eastern  half  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  as 
traveling  representative  for  the  Editor  and  Publisher  and  SOLD  advertising 
in  a  majority  of  them.  I  have  tried  to  inspire  and  absorb  the  best  thought  on 
newspaper  making  from  the  successful  men  I  have  met. 


I  started  newspaper  work  as  printer’s  devil  on  the  London  (Canada)  Advertiser.' 
I  have  been  in  charge  of  the  Business  Department  of  the  New  York  Herald  and  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee.  I  will  gladly  give  the  names  of  the  few  other  associations  I 
have  had.  Every  man  responsible  for  paying  me  a  salary  is  still  alive  and  can  be  asked 
if  he  has  regrets. 


This  work  I  am  doing  is  intensely  interesting. 
The  only  draw-back  is  the  constant  travel. 


The  associations  are  congenial. 


This  advertisement  will  cost  me  $100.00  —  the  same  price  I  have  sold  the  same 
space  to  publishers  and  other  advertisers.  Publishers  are  sometimes  credited  with  being 
“hard  buyers”  of  advertising  (this  has  not  been  my  experience)  and  I  want  them  to  know 
that  I  conscientiously  sold  them  value,  and  am  not  averse  to  taking  a  little  of  our  own 
medicine. 


Address  J.  W.  FERGUSON,  Care  of  The  Editor  and  Publisher, 
World  Building,  New  York  City. 
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TWO-CENT  NEWSPAPERS 
WIN  FAVOR  IN  BUFFALO 

(lin-ulation  Losses  Rapidly  Retrieved, 
Great  Savings  Effected  Through  Elimi¬ 
nating  Returns,  and  Net  Revenues  of 
Papers  Increased — Advertisers  Appre¬ 
ciate  Enhanced  Value  of  Space. 

Adverti3cr.s  and  publishers  in  Buffalo 
are  affrood,  after  three  months’  experi¬ 
ence,  that  the  increase  in  the  selling 
price  of  the  daily  newspapers,  from  one 
to  two  cents,  has  been  beneficial  to  all 
concerned. 

The  users  of  space,  according  to  state¬ 
ments  made  to  the  correspondent  for 
Tub  Kiiitor  and  Pubusher,  believe  they 
are  getting  better  value  for  their  money 
than  ever  before.  The  publishers  are 
unanimous  in  saying  that  the  results  of 
this  stop  have  been  satisfactory  to  them. 
Retailers  and  newsboys  are  pleased,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  better  paid  for  their 
work,  and  the  readers  themselves  get 
undoubted  benefits  from  the  change. 

Conditions  that  confronted  publishers 
Immediately  after  the  price  increa.se 
went  into  effect,  December  1,  varied. 
The  new  situations  have  been  met, 
however,  and  the  two-cent  paper  is  be¬ 
lieved  in  now  as  thoroughly  as  it  once 
was  feared. 

Buffalo  practically  was  the  fir.st  large 
city  where  all  the  papers  simultaneously 
increas<’d  the  price,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Commercial,  which  has  been  a 
two-cent  paper.  The  results,  publishers 
say,  are  highly  encouraging,  and  the 
newspaper  business  is  upon  a  more 
firm  and  sub.stantial  basis  than  hereto¬ 
fore. 

With  the  two-cent  price,  an  ironclad, 
no-return  order  went  into  effect.  What 
this  alone  accompli.shed  is  a  matter 
of  great  satisfaction  to  advertisers  and 
publishers  alike,  though  it  was  this  or¬ 
der  which  mainly  was  respon.sible  for 
a  circulation  slump  for  the  fir.st  few 
weeks  following  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  policy. 

It  seems  to  be  agreed  that  the  return 
privilege  was  a  much  abused  one  in 
Buffalo.  The  evil  has  been  overcome 
by  taking  this  single  step.  Boys  who 
formerly  thought  they  were  doing  well 
have  become  really  efficient.  They  now 
try  to  play  the  part  of  real  merchants, 
In.stead  of  hanging  around  in  groups; 
and  the  benefits  from  this  to  them- 
selve.s,  publi.shers,  and  advertisers  arc 
evident. 

The  main  falling  off  in  circulation  was 
ill  rural  districts,  where,  it  is  declared, 
the  non -return  order,  with  its  provisions 
for  increased  profits  for  dealers  and 
carrier.s,  was  not  thoroughly  understood 
at  the  outset. 

WON  OVER  THE  BOYS  AND  DEALERS. 

In  all  probability,  there  would  have 
been  a  like  result  in  the  city,  except 
for  the  fact  that  William  P.  Goodspeed, 
1  u.siness  manager  of  the  Evening  News, 
1  ad  a  meeting  with  a  delegation  repre¬ 
senting  the  Newsboys'  A.s.sociation. 
They  protested  against  the  proposed  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  papers.  Mr. 
Goodspeed  went  over  the  situation  with 
them  carefully.  They  left  him,  delight¬ 
ed  with  the  prospects  which  they  saw 
ah'-ad.  To-da,  the  warmest  advocates 
of  two-cent  pai'-rs  are  the  newsboys 
and  dealers. 

“I  haven’t  heard  of  an  advertiser,” 
.Mr.  Goodspeed  said,  “who  doesn’t  f<-el 
Ir.t  t  he  gets  better  value  in  a  two-cent 
paper  than  in  a  one-cent  paper.  The 
truth  of  this  is  borne  out  by  larg:  ad¬ 
vertising  increases.  Some  advertising 
rnatiagers  have  told  me  they  believe 
they  would  be  better  off  with  even 
.sligitly  reduced  circulation  under  pres¬ 


ent  ct.nditions  than  they  wo.'o  when  the 
Ne\v.i  sold  for  one  cent. 

“Thtn  there  was  a  duplication  of 
circ'.  lotion,  which  pracUcuV  /  has  been 
.^lim:r.ated.  Folks  who  buy  a  paiier 
now  read  it  through  careful. y  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  circle  read  it  through 
cattfu’ly.  Our  position  can  be  summed 
up  in  a  few  words.  While  we  have  a 
loss  vf  from  five  to  six  per  cent  in 
gross  circulation,  there  is  a  suli.-itanti.nl 
actual  increase  in  net  paid  circulation. 

“During  the  first  two  weeks  the  high¬ 
er  price  was  in  effect,  on  street  sales 
amounting  to  12,000,  the  daily  average 
loss  was  97.  That  has  more  than  been 
made  up  since.  The  biggest  slump  was 
in  the  country,  in  the  cities  and  towns 
outside  of  Buffalo  in  which  the  News  is 
circulated.  Dealers  and  boys  were  to 
blame,  however,  rather  than  the  readers. 

"They  were  afraid  they  would  be 
‘stuck’  with  papers  which  were  not 
sold  so  they  arbitrarily  reduced  their 
orders  without  trying  to  learn  any¬ 
thing  about  the  people’s  wants.  Of 
course,  we  noted  an  increase  in  the 
orders  almost  immediately,  and  they 
have  continued.  There  now  are  more 
standing  orders  for  the  News  than  ever 
before.  Thus  the  increased  price  placed 
the  News’  circulation  upon  a  more  firm 
basis. 

“Furthermore,  the  net  circulation  of 
the  News  now  represents  I  believe,  an 
absolute  minimum  of  duplication  and 
with  the  paper  being  read  more  thor¬ 
oughly  than  ever  before,  the  advertiser 
is  getting  maximum  value.” 

MR.  RAMSDELL,  SATISFIED. 

William  M.  Kamsdell,  publisher  of 
the  Express,  said  the  increased  price 
affected  his  paper  at  first  by  a  slump, 
but  since  then  a  gain  of  1  1-17  per  cent, 
in  the  daily  circulation  has  been  noted, 
and  the  Sunday  circulation  increased 
more  than  10  per  cent. 

“Duplication  has  largely  been  elimi¬ 
nated,”  Mr.  liamsdell  said,  “and  the 
cutting  off  of  the  return  privileges  has 
acted  as  a  stabilizer  upon  circulation. 
Our  street  sales  were  only  slightly  af¬ 
fected  when  the  increase  went  into 
effect  and  soon  went  back  to  normal. 
There  was  only  a  slight  change  in  our 
routes. 

“The  circulation  which  we  now  offer 
is  the  most  satisfactory  kind.  The  dis¬ 
continuance  of  the  suicidal  plan  of  re¬ 
turning  papers  has  been  proved  satis¬ 
factory  in  every  way  and  beneficial 
too.  In  Buffalo  this  has  amounted  to  a 
heavy  loss  each  year.  The  loss  through 
this  was  a  slow  process  of  bleeding  to 
death.  The  papers  now  are  better  read, 
gone  through  more  thoroughly  and 
naturally  are  more  valuable  for  adver¬ 
tisers." 

Thomas  M.  Clark,  general  manager  of 
the  Buffalo  Times,  told  the  writer  the 
increase  In  prices  has  been  beneficial 
to  advertisers  and  publishers. 

“From  our  standpoint,”  Mr.  Clark 
sjiid,  “we  found  that  any  fears  we  had 
as  to  the  result  of  the  price  increase 
were  entirely  unwarranted.  During  the 
first  few  days  we  did  feel  a  decided 
falling  off  in  volume.  We  were  afraid 
this  decrease  indicated  that  we  would 
have  to  suffer  a  greatly  lessened  circu¬ 
lation.  In  a  few  days,  however,  we 
found  that  the  decrease  was  temporary, 
and  that  the  cause  of  the  decrease  was 
simply  the  trait  of  human  nature 
which  makes  people  at  fir.st  reluctant 
to  pay  more  for  any  article  than  they 
have  previously  paid. 

“Although  we  have  .since  found  our 
action  almost  unnecessary,  we  decided 
at  the  start-off  to  adopt  a  plan  for  the 
.stimulation  of  our  circulation.  We  sent 
men  to  different  cities  throughout  the 
country,  and  within  a  few  days  put 


into  motion  a  system  for  keeping  the 
sales  of  the  paper  on  the  increase.  Of 
course,  the  Times  had  paid  a  lot  of 
money  to  build  its  circulation.  For  that 
reason  we  did  not  want  to  jeopardize  it. 

“We  have  not  only  held  our  former 
circulation,  but  have  added  to  it,  in  our 
city  sales,  to  the  extent  of  a  gain  of 
over  3,000  net  paid.  In  the  country  we 
have  had  a  harder  time  gaining  the 
losses  which  came  from  the  doubling 
of  price.  But,  even  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  we  have  been  gaining  steadily, 
so  that  at  the  present  time  our  out-of- 
town  sales  are  almost 'what  they  were 
before  the  increase.” 

William  S.  Bennett,  business  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  said 
he  did  not  care  to  discuss  the  matter 
for  publication.  William  H.  Ellis,  sec- 
reta»y-treasurer  of  the  Commercial, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  as  a  result 
of  the  advance  in  price  the  newspapers 
are  in  healthier  condition  than  they 
have  been  in  many  years.  It  places  the 
newspaper  business,  he  declared,  upon 
a  more  substantial  footing. 


NOT  “BONE-DRY”  UNTIL  JULY  1 

Time  Extended  for  Enforcement  of  Law 
Affecting  Liquor  Ads. 

Washington,  March  7. — In  the  clos¬ 
ing  hours  of  Congress  a  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  was  passed  extending  the  time  of 
the  operation  of  the  so-called  “bone- 
dry”  amendment  to  the  Post  Office  Ap¬ 
propriation  bill  to  July  1.  This  amend¬ 
ment  also  prohibits  the  mails  to  news¬ 
papers  carrying  liquor  advertisements, 
when  such  newspapers  are  addressed 
to  “dry”  territory.  The  Solicitor  for 
the  Post  Office  Department  has  under 
advisement  the  question  of  preparing 
regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  this 
law,  as  far  as  it  applies  to  liquor  ad¬ 
vertisements.  The  regulations  will  be 
drawn  so  as  to  make  plain  the  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  law. 

A  list  of  “dry”  States,  or  those  having 
prohibition  laws,  will  be  listed  by  the 
Department,  and  such  information  will 
be  available  to  publishers,  so  that  they 
may  not  violate  the  law  for  the  want  of 
information.  As  it  was  originally  drawn, 
and  passed  in  the  Post  Office  Appropria¬ 
tion  bill,  the  amendment  prohibited  the 
mails  to  liquor  advertisements  immedi¬ 
ately  after  it  was  approved  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  but  realizing  what  short  notice 
had  been  gdven,  wiser  heads  propo.sed 
the  joint  resolution  which  extended  the 
time  of  the  operation  of  law  until 
July  1. 

PITTSBURGH  WANTS  A.  A.  C.  W. 

Local  Ad  Club  and  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  Seek  1918  Convention. 

The  Pitt.sburgh  Advertising  Club,  in 
conjunction  with  a  committee  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is 
formulating  plans  to  bring  the  World 
Convention  of  the  Advertising  Clubs  to 
Pittsburgh  in  1918.  These  plans  were 
fully  discussed  at  the  last  Club  meeting, 
which  was  in  the  nature  of  a  jubilee,  as 
it  was  announced  by  Secretary  C.  A. 
Holmes  that  the  Club,  for  the  first  time 
in  three  year’s,  was  out  of  debt,  with 
money  in  the  treasury. 

A  merry  debate  was  precipitated  at 
this  dinner  when,  in  the  discussion  as 
to  whether  women  should  be  admitted 
to  membership,  a  member  put  forward 
the  argument  that  “women  would  be  a 
humanizing  addition  to  the  Club.”  An¬ 
other  member  shouted;  “I  suppose  up 
to  the  present  we  are  barbarians?”  A 
committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  con¬ 
sider  the  proposal. 


BETTER  TO  LOSE  STORY 
THAN  TO  BREAK  FAITH 

New  York  Tribune,  in  an  Address  to  Its 
Staff,  Tells  Reporters  What  It  Expects 
of  Them,  in  Order  That  High  Ideals 
May  Be  Sustained  and  Confidence  As¬ 
sured. 

Editors  of  the  New  York  Tribune  have 
distributed  this  address  to  the  staff: 

“A  newspaper  is  built  upon  informa¬ 
tion  obtained  from  sources  mainly  of 
three  kinds,  viz.: 

“Official. 

“Open. 

“Confidential. 

“The  treatment  of  confidential  infor¬ 
mation  often  involves  problems  of  a  very 
delicate  nature.  One  is  generally  bound 
by  some  sort  of  bargain.  This  may  be 
in  one  case  one’s  word  not  to  disclose 
the  source,  or  in  another  a  promise  not 
to  publish  the  information  at  all.  In  ex¬ 
ceptional  cases  the  bargain  is  merely 
implied,  as  when  the  informant  is  a 
friend  of  the  reporter  and  has  a  friend’s 
right  to  expect  protection,  or  as  when 
in  another  case,  a  person  speaks  im¬ 
pulsively  to  a  reporter  upon  whose  dis¬ 
cretion  he  has  learned  to  rely  and  then 
says,  as  an  afterthought,  ‘Of  course, 
you  won’t  use  that' 

“No  two  problems  are  ever  exactly 
alike.  Obviously,  a  mechanical  rule  can¬ 
not  apply  to  all  of  them.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  rule  of  spirit  which  will  cover 
every  dilemma. 

“That  is, 

“ALWAYS  TO  KEEP  FAITH, 
and  when  in  doubt  to  err  on  the  side  of 
fine  conduct 

“One  should  avoid  bargains,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  but  when  they  have  to  be  made  one 
should  keep  them  scrupulously.  In  doing 
so  the  reporter  will  be  supported  by  the 
Tribune,  even  though  it  costs  us  a  good 
story.  We  had  better  sacrifice  a  story 
than  break  faith. 

“Confidential  information  is  sometimes 
of  great  negative  value.  Though  we 
cannot  publish  it,  having  it  will  save  us 
from  going  wrong  in  what  we  do  print. 
Every  reporter  must  feel  that  his  con¬ 
fidence  will  be  kept  and  respected  by  the 
Tribune.  We  shall  trust  each  other  as 
others  trust  us. 

“There  is  a  more  subtle  matter  to  be 
considered.  We  like  bright  writing.  We 
cannot  have  too  much  of  it.  Yet,  in 
.striving  for  it  let  us  not  distort  either 
the  facts  or  the  relation  of  facts.  There 
is  always  the  temptation  to  strain  or 
caricature  the  facts  for  a  sprightly  ef¬ 
fect.  Let  us  resist  it.  By  taking  a  little 
more  thought  one  may  find  a  way  of 
achieving  the  bright  effect  while  at  the 
same  time  keeping  the  values  true.” 

Owl  Club  Cheered  Flag 
The  Della  Robbia  room  of  the  Vander¬ 
bilt  Hotel  held  just  125  members  and 
guests  of  the  Owl  Club  of  the  New  York 
Herald  last  Sunday  morning,  the  occa¬ 
sion  being  the  sixteenth  anniversary 
dinner  of  the  Club.  The  Owl  Club  is 
composed  of  the  editorial  and  art  staffs 
of  the  Herald,  and  the  annual  banquet 
is  looked  forward  to  with  great  expec¬ 
tations.  Members  of  the  Club  come 
from  all  quarters  to  attend  and  revive 
old  acquaintance.s.  As  the  diners  were 
about  to  be  seated,  the  orchestra  played 
“The  Star-Spangled  Banner.”  A  spot¬ 
light  was  then  thrown  toward  one  side 
of  the  room,  disclosing  an  American  flag 
waving  vigorously  in  the  breeze  creat¬ 
ed  by  a  powerful  electric  fan.  The  dis¬ 
play  won  repeated  cheers. 

No  man  will  And  the  best  way  to  do 
a  thing  unless  he  loves  to  do  that  thing. 
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All  Southern  Records 
For  Automobile  Advertising 

S-M-A-S-H-E-D! 

The  Birmingham  News  Prints  50%  More 
than  both  its  Competitors  COMBINED 

Birmingham’s  first  Annual  Automobile  Show  opened  its  doors  Monday,  March  5th, 
and  continued  through  Saturday,  March  10th.  To  celebrate  this  event  all  of  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  daily  newspapers  issued  their  first  Annual  Automobile  Show  Numbers.  As  an 
evidence  of  how  the  Automobile,  Tire  and  Accessory  dealers,  abroad  and  at  home,  regard 
the  three  Birmingham  newspapers — here’s  how  they  bought  space  in  these  three  Auto 
Show  Numbers: 


The  Birmingham  News  -  -  - 
The  Birmingham  Age-Herald 
The  Birmingham  Ledger  .  .  . 
Excess  of  News  over  an^LedSl^  COMBINED 


61,782  Lines 
23,394  “ 
17,136  “ 
21,252  “ 


It’s  interesting  to  note  that  The  Ledger’s  Auto  Show  Number,  issued  Saturday,  March  3rd,  car¬ 
ried  a  total  of  24  pages,  of  7  columns  each,  and  contained  a  grand  total  of  23,436  lines  of  advertising  of  all 
kinds.  The  Age-Herald’s  Auto  Show  Number,  issued  Sunday,  March  4th,  carried  54  pages,  of  7  columns 
each,  and  contained  a  grand  total  of  58,212  lines  of  advertising  of  all  kinds.  The  News’  Auto  Show 
Number,  issued  Sunday,  March  4th,  carried  82  pages  of  8  columns  each,  and  contained  a  grand  total  of 
112,112  lines  of  advertising  of  all  kinds. 

The  Birmingham  Sunday  News  of  March  5th  printed  more  Automobile,  Tire  and  Accessory  adver¬ 
tising  alone  than  the  grand  total  of  advertising  of  all  kinds  carried  by  the  Sunday  Age-Herald  of  the 
same  day. 

The  Birmingham  Sunday  News  of  March  4th  printed  more  Automobile,  I’ire  and  Accessory  adver¬ 
tising,  by  nearly  50%  than  was  ever  before  carried  in  any  single  issue  of  a  Southern  newspaper. 

The  grand  total  of  advertising  of  all  kinds,  112,112  lines,  in  this  issue  of  The  News  was  the  largest 
volume  ever  printed  in  a  regular  issue  of  any  newspaper  in  the  South. 

** Nothing  Succeeds  Like  The  News*  Circulation** 

Birmingham  Nemsi 


**  The  South  *s  Greatest  Newspaper  *  * 

Kelly-Smith  Company 

220  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK  FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES  Lytton  Building,  CHICAGO 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
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ADV  ERTISING  PROBLEM 
OF  THE  RETAIL  STORE 


ing  (in  iKjrcentage)  apply  it  to  next 
years’  sales’  budget  and  ascertain  how 
much  money  you  should  appropriate  for 
next  yeiir’s  advertising. 

"Take  this  appropriation  as  a  work¬ 
ing  basis  and  map  out  complete  month¬ 
ly  plans — by  weeks  and  days — remedy¬ 
ing  last  year’s  mistakes  and  adjusting 
as  near  as  you  can  to  the  standard  set, 
always  being  governed  by  the  tables  of 
influences. 

“Then  consult  with  the  merchandise 
man  and  see  if  he  can  do  ‘in  fact’  what 
you  have  done  on  paper. 

"If  you  will  readjust  this  resultant 
plan  of  campaign,  every  week  as  you 
come  to  it;  if  you  retrench  whenever 
and  wherever  you  pan  consistently  do 
so,  you  will  have  ascertained — as  far 
as  is  humanly  possible — ju.st  how  much 
it  costs  you  in  percentage  or  funds  to 
judiciou.sly  advertise  your  store.” 

Here  Mr.  Joseph  exhibited  tables 
showing  in  minute  details  the  es.sential 
elements  of  succe.ssful  advertising  un¬ 
der  widely  varying  conditions,  and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  methods  of  publicity  most 
likely  to  be  effective  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances.  He  probed  deeply  into  the 
entire  science  of  adveidising  and 
brought  to  the  surface  many  facts 
which  held  the  close  attention  of  his 
appreciative  auditors. 


STEVENSON  MANAGING  EDITOR 


NEWLYWEDS  PANIC-STRICKEN 


Goes  from  Springfield  Republican  to 
Walerbury  Republican. 

E.  Uobert  Stevenson  has  become  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Republican,  after  having  been  for  the 
last  eight  years  with  the  Springfleld 
(Mass.)  Republican,  including  three 


(^artooniMt  Brinkerhofl  and  His  Bride 
Alarmed  by  Foolish  Joke. 

Robert  M.  Brinkerhofl,  cartoonist  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  and  Miss 
Edna  Patterson,  of  C60  Riverside  Drive, 
New  York,  were  married  on  Saturday 
last  at  noon.  Through  the ,  interven¬ 
tion  of  “friends”  of  the  groom,  there 
came  near  being  a  sad  ending  of  the 
affairs  for  both  bride  and  groom.  Short¬ 
ly  after  the  wedding  breakfa.st  had  been 
.served,  and  while  awaiting  the  time  to 
start  for  the  steamer,  friends  of  Mr. 
Hrinkerhoff  lured  him  to  the  lobby  of 
the  Majestic  Hotel,  where  the  breakfast 
was  served.  There  a  crowd  of  masked 
persons  seized  him,  pushed  him  into  a 
taxicab,  and  started  on  a  wild  drive 
through  Central  Park.  Meanwhile  the 
bride  awaited  return  of  the  groom,  and 
when  it  came  time  to  start  for  the 
•Steamer  she  became  alarmed  and  start¬ 
ed  at  once  for  the  pier. 

In  the  meantime  the  bridegroom  was 
pleading  wildly  in  the  taxicab  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  to  the  pier.  His  watch 
surreptitiously  had  been  turned  forward 
an  hour,  and  he  was  in  a  panic. 

All  might  have  gone  well,  but  the 
kidnappers  had  arranged  to  arrive  just 
five  minutes  before  the  time  for  the 
vessel  to  steam.  But  when  in  front  of 
90  West  Street  the  taxicab  broke  down. 
The  jokers,  who  were  getting  panicky 
by  this  time,  commandeered  another 
taxicab,  which  reached  the  pier  just  in 
time  for  Hrinkerhoff  to  make  a  wild 
leap  for  the  gangplank  as  it  was  being 
drawn  in. 


.Although  (Complex  It  Can  Be  Satis¬ 
factorily  Solved,  Said  Jesse  M.  Joseph 
in  a  Notable  Talk  Before  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  Cincinnati — Keen  In¬ 
terest  Shown  in  His  Address. 

Jesse  M.  Joseph,  of  the  Jesse  M.  Jo- 
•seph  Adverti^ng  Agency,  of  Cincinnati, 
O.,  in  a  recent  exhaustive  address  be¬ 
fore  the  Advertisers’  CHub,  of  that  city, 
gave  hl.s  views  relative  to  “How  Much 


SUES  BOSTON  POST  FOR  $50,000 


E.  R.  Stevenson. 


Trial  of  City  Councillor  Watson’s  Dam¬ 
age  Case  Has  Begun. 

Boston,  March  6. — In  the  Suffolk  Su¬ 
perior  Court  to-day  the  trial  of  City 
a  Retail  Store  Should  Spend  on  Ad-  Councillor  James  A.  Watson’s  suit  for 
vertising.”  After  discussing  advertis-  $50,000  against  the  Post  Publishing 
ing  expenditures,  based  upon  rent,  pop-  Company  for  alleged  libel  was  begun 
ulution,  surplus  stock,  spasmodic  ap-  before  Judge  Keating  and  a  jury. 

I>eals,  and  other  often  erroneous  and  The  libel  alleged  w’as  contained  in  a 
insecure  foundations,  Mr.  Joseph  said:  letter  written  to  the  Post  by  Henry  E. 

"Generally  speaking,  1  think  another  Hagan  in  answer  to  alleged  attacks 
method  fills  the  bill  as  closely  as  can  made  on  him  by  Watson  in  a  speech  in 
Ije  reasonably  expected.  Let’s  call  it  Pemberton  Square.  The  letter  was  pub- 
the  ‘Safety  First’  basis,  because  it  en-  lished  in  the  Boston  Post  of  December 
deavors  to  foretell  the  future  by  means  3,  1915. 

(jf  the  past — and  adapts  itself  to  nearly  It  is  alleged  by  Watson  that  Hagan’s 
any  kind  of  retail  business.  letter  published  in.  the  Po.st,  fal.sely 

"Take  your  records  of  the  past  four  charged  that  he  (Watson)  had  char- 
ye.'irs.  If  you  have  not  four  years,  use  acterizod  Hagan  by  various  opprobrious 
what  data  you  have;  if  you  have  none,  names  and  had  attacked  his  character, 
try  to  estimate  by  your  per.sonal  expe-  The  Po.st’s  answer  to  the  suit  admits 
rience  or  what  your  successful  competi-  the  publication  of  Hagan’s  letter,  dated 
tors  have  done.  December  2,  when  Hagan  and  Watson 

"A.scertain  the  approximate  average  were  both  members  of  the  City  Council, 
increase  in  volume  per  year  in  percent-  Watson  being  a  candidate  for  re- 
ape.  election;  declares  that  Wat.son  had  ask- 

AVERAGB  IS  ALL-IMPORTANT.  ed  the  Post  for  newspapet"  support  and 

"Ascertain  the  AVERAGE  cost  of  the  complained  to  the  Post  that  not 

advertising  in  percentage.  Ascertain  enough  space  had  been  given  to  his 
the  approximate  AVERAGE  decrease  speeches;  that  the  Post  reported  his 
I»er  year  in  the  co.st  of  selling  your  in-  Pemberton  Square  speech,  and  that 
creasing  volume.  Should  there  be  no  Hagan  had  requested  the  publication 
decrease  in  the  percentage  of  selling  letter  of  defence;  that  a  politi- 

tosts,  despite  the  increa.se,  the  in-  ^al  campaign  was  on  and  that  the  pub- 
crease  in  volumg  is  up  to  you  as  an  lication  of  the  letter  was  privileged,  and 
advertising  man,  to  see  whether  the  that  Watson  afterwards  asked  the 
profit  on  increa.sed  volume  is  going  to  t’o-st  for  additional  reporting  of  his 
i>c  more  than  ab.sorbed  by  selling  costs;  speeches, 
if  such  is  the  case  there  is  something 
vitally  wrong — vital  in  the  way  it  will 
affect  your  advertising  appropriation. 

Now,  inve.stigate  the  advertising  rec- 
ord.s  for  the  past  four  years  and  mi¬ 
nutely  with  the  sale.s.  Do  this  by  sea¬ 
son.  month,  week,  and  even  the  day,  if 
you  can.  See  what  merchandl.se  was 
strong,  normal,  or  weak,  and  plan  to 
make  your  given  percentage  of  increase 
I.  ext  year  over  the  average  volume  of 
preceding  years  during  that  specific 
period,  be  it  day,  week,  or  month. 

“Now,  given  the  average  Increase  in 
volume  (In  percentage)  add  just  that 
much  In  sales  to  this  year,  and  get  The  Rodney  (Ont.)  Mercury  and  the 
your  approximate  sales  budget  for  next  Thessalon  (Ont.)  Advocate  were  burned 
year.  out  lately.  The  latter  paper  lost  its 

“Given  the  average  cost  of  advertis-  files,  which  extended  back  thirty  years. 


years  a'  city  editor  of  that  paper.  Mr. 
Stevenson  is  a  Yale  graduate  of  the 
class  of  1907.  He  began  newspaper 
work  in  New  Haven,  and  was  later  in 
Hartforl.  From  Hartford  he  went  to 
the  staff  of  the  Springfleld  Republican. 
In  his  position  as  city  editor  of  that 
paper  he  trained  many  y'oung  newspa¬ 
per  men,  and  from  many  of  these  have 
come  letters  of  congratulation. 


Jesse  M.  Joseph, 


“Ah,”  said  the  roach,  as  It  fell  into 
the  Copy  Reader’s  stick  pot,  “this  is 
the  paste  that  kills.” 


BLAIR  &  AUSTIN 


told  the  publishers  through  an  advertisement 
in  THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 
last  week  that  they  would  be  willing  to  con¬ 
centrate  their  personal  efforts  on  a  campaign 
in  any  city  over  400,000  population. 


The  North  American 

Philadelphia, 

immediately  engaged  BLAIR  &  AUSTIN 
to  organize  and  manage  a  Salesmanship 
Campaign  which  meets  with  the  high  busi¬ 
ness  principles  of  TAe  North  American, 

Publishers  desiring  particulars  of  the  “Circulation 
Club”  Plan  as  originated  by  this  well  known  firm  of 
circulation  builders  can  obtain  details  by  addressing 
(Commissions  only  little  more  than  the  others) 


W.  C.  Henderson  Suffers  Stroke 

W.  C.  Henderson,  the  well-known  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
IMspatch,  has  .suffered  a  .slight  stroke 
which  will  keep  him  away  from  his  post 
for  some,  time,  it  is  feared.  W.  F.  Her¬ 
ron,  who  has  been  associated  with  Mr. 
Henderson  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  is  in  charge  during  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson’s  illness. 


BLAIR  &  AUSTIN 


LOUISVILLE,  KY 


ones 


RESULTS  COUNT 


Some  Advertising  Experiences 

with  the 

New  York  EVENING  JOURNAL 

By  JV,  R,  Hotchkin 


WHEN  John  Wana- 
maker  undertook 
the  distribution  of 
the  entire  output  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Century  Dic¬ 
tionary  and  Cyclopedia,  it 
was  a  new  and  stupendous 
undertaking.  But  it  has 
been  the  lifelong  habit  of 
John  Wanamaker  to  under¬ 
take  and  DO  unprecedented 
and  almost  unbelievable 
things  in  merchandising. 

Previous  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  Century,  the 
most  complete  and  efficient 
dictionary  was  a  massive, 
single- volume  Worcester’s 
or  Webster’s  Unabridged. 
There  was  a  tremendous 
work  of  education  ahead  of 
publisher  and  bookseller 
who  could  convince  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  that  they 
were  intellectually  naked 
until  they  purchased  TEN 
WEIGHTY  VOLUMES 
at  an  investment  of  $80  to 
$120  a  set. 

Yet  that  was  exactly  what 
was  accomplished  by  Wana¬ 
maker  Advertising. 

Naturally,  everybody 
thought  that  we  had  to  reach 
the  studious  class  through 
so  -  called  “high  -  class” 
mediums,  the  theory  being 
that  the  great  populace 
would  have  no  use  for  a 
great  and  massive  diction¬ 
ary  and  cyclopedia,  and 
that  they  could  not  possibly 
pay  as  much  as  $80  for  the 
set,  no  matter  how  badly 
they  wanted  it. 

Finally  a  page  was  run 
in  the  EVENING  JOUR¬ 
NAL,  largely  for  “luck” — 
and  we  certainly  got  it.  We 
were  flooded  with  coupon 


inquiries.  Of  course,  some¬ 
body  thought  they  were 
mere  curiosity  seekers;  but 
they  paid  their  money  and 
had  the  Century  Dictionary 
sent  home ;  and  they  kept 
right  on  paying  until  the  ac¬ 
counts  were  settled. 

A  seemingly  amazing 
thing  happened,  in  advertis¬ 
ing:  ACTUAL  RESULTS 
IN  SOLID  SALES  were 
so  much  greater  from  the 
EVENING  JOURNAL 
advertising  of  the  Century 
Dictionary,  that  eventually 
the  publishers  begrudged 
any  money  spent  in  other 
l)apers,  because  the  cost  per 
sale  was  so  many  times 
greater  than  it  was  in  the 
JOURNAL. 

It  was  a  new  discovery  in 
advertising,  that  a  POPU¬ 
LAR  PAPER  should  out¬ 
distance  all  the  so-called 
“high-class”  newspapers  in 
directly  traced  sales  of  a 
“high-brow”  commodity,  at 
a  price  that  was  supposed  to 
be  prohibitive  to  all  except 
the  well-to-do. 

The  Century  Dictionary 
Club,  the  Ridpath  History 
Club,  and  many  other  big 
book  propositions  proved  to 
John  Wanamaker  that 
whether  the  readers  of  the 
Ez’ening  Journal  were  the 
most  intellectual  people  in 
New  York  was  not  so  im- 
j)ortant  as  it  was  to  discover 
the  INCONTE.STABLE 
FACT  that  Tournal  readers 
were  MORE  EAGER 
THAN  OTHERS  TO  IM¬ 
PROVE  THEIR  MINDS, 
and  that  THEY  ALWAYS 
HAD  THE  MONEY  TO 


BUY  WHAT  THEY 
WANTED. 

Just  the  other  day,  this 
continuing  evidence  of  the 
character  of  the  readers  of 

7  he  Publisher, 

New  York  Evening  Journal, 
New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir. 


.•\fter  getting  the  over¬ 
whelming  E  V  I  D  E  N  C  L 
which  the  Century  Diction¬ 
ary  supplied  of  what  the 
Journal  would  SELL.  1  be¬ 
gan  to  study  the  paper,  to 
analyze  its  factors  of 
strength,  and  to  try  to  get 
some  fair  grasp  on  the 
problem  of  WHO  WERE 
ITS  READERS. 

The  facts  that  forced 
themselves  upon  me  were 
such  that  I  would  not  have 
believed  them  were  they 
told  to  me. 

.\nd  today  the  E\'EN- 
ING  JOURNAL  is  a  better 
newspaper  by  at  least  fifty 


the  EVENING  JOUR¬ 
NAL  was  proven  by  a  letter 
received  from  the  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  ENCYCLO¬ 
PAEDIA  BRTTANXICA 
in  which  they  say: 

*  March  iH,  1916. 


per  cent.,  than  it  was  then, 
editorially  as  well  as  adver- 
tisingly,  AND  ITS  CIR¬ 
CULATION  HAS  L\- 
C  R  E  A  S  ED  E  N  O  R- 
MOlkSLY. 

If  the  Evening  Journal 
was  so  startling  in  results 
then,  and  has  advanced  so 
greatly  .since  then,  it  seems 
that  certainly  the  advertiser 
in  New  York  who  does  not 
use  the  EVENING  JOUR- 
N.\L  must  be  guided  by  his 
prejudices  rather  than  by 
his  judgment,  when  ignor¬ 
ing  such  a  vast  proportion 
of  the  buying  public. 


In  arranging  with  Messrs.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  for  the 
new  "Handy  Volume"  issue  of  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
we  have  constantly  advised  with  them  as  to  the  advertising  and 
we  very  early  found  that  we  faced  a  curious  problem.  That 
was.  to  convince  the  average  man  and  woman  that  the  Encyclo- 
padia  Britannica  was  a  work  of  enormous  value  to  them,  and 
not  to  high-brows  alone.  Also,  because  the  price  was  so  heavily 
reduced,  to  establish  the  fact  in  people’s  nttnds  that  this  was  a 
genuine  and  unabridged  is.'iue  of  the  new  Eleventh  Edition. 

In  tracing  the  sources  of  the  tremendous  sale  which  thi< 
i.f.tue  has  had,  it  may  interest  you  to  know  that  we  have  received 
orders  from  the  New  York  Evening  Journal  advertising  which 
are  more  than  satisfactory. 

Erom  one  advertisement  which  teas  placed  in  your  paper 
see  have  received  larger  returns  than  from  any  other  New  York 
newspaper,  morning  or  evening.  The  buyers  of  the  new  Britan¬ 
nica  represent  of  course  the  most  alert  and  intellectually  alive 
clement  of  the  community.  It  has  interested  us  to  know  how 
large  a  number  of  these  are  among  your  readers. 

‘  Yours  truly. 

The  Encyceop.t.dia  Britannica  Corihiration, 

Per  H.  E.  Tl. 


2C 


THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  FOR  MARCH  10,  1017 


A  VICTORY  FOR  THE  SQUARE  DEAL 

IT  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  action  of  news  print  manufacturers,  and 
of  publishers,  in  accepting  the  offices  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commissioners  as 
arbiters,  in  fixing  a  maximum  price  for  print  paper,  proclaims  the  advent 
of  a  new  era  in  American  business  life.  It  is  an  epochal  event.  It  is  in  line 
with  the  "new  spirit”  in  commercial  life,  which  aims  at  the  correction  of  evils 
through  conciliation  and  concession — which  proposes  that  the  principle  of  the 
square  deal  shall  control  in  the  solution  of  busine.ss  problems. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commi.ssion  has  justified  its  existence.  It  has  handled 
a  complicated  and  difficult  economic  problem  admirably,  and  with  evenly  bal¬ 
anced  justice  to  both  producers  and  consumers  of  news  print.  Its  arbitration 
plan  required  concessions  from  l)oth  parties,  but  these  conces.sions  were  fair 
and  reasonable.  They  were  in  the  interests  of  immediate  relief  from  an  intol¬ 
erable  situation. 

The  prices  fixed  by  the  Commission,  and  agreed  to  in  advance  by  manu¬ 
facturers  producing  about  one-third  of  the  total  news  print  output  of  the 
continent,  and  accepted  in  advance  by  a  majority  of  the  customers  of  these 
companies,  are  basc'd  upon  ascertained  costs  of  manufacture  under  pre.sent 
condition.s.  They  allow  reasonable — perhaps  generous — profits  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers;  and  they  save  to  publishers  this  year  al>out  twenty-five  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  Commission,  in  its  report  to  the  President,  names  nine  other  large 
companies  which,  according  to  its  findings,  should  be  able  to  accept  the  prices 
fixed  for  the  six  companies  originally  included  in  the  arbitration  agreement. 
These  manufacturers  should  all  join  in  the  agreement,  without  delay.  If  any 
of  them  should  fail  to  do  so,  electing  to  enforce  contracts  made  under  panicky 
conditions,  their  course  may  bring  about  a  rate-cutting  war  which  would  not 
only  bring  di.saster  to  themselves,  but  disrupt  the  indu.stry  and  postpone  the 
restoration  of  a  competitive  market.  By  standing  aloof,  by  demanding  tem¬ 
porary  and  unjustified  profits,  these  manufacturers  might  obstruct  for  a  time_ 
the  movement  toward  normal  conditions.  But  they  have  nothing  to  gain,  and 
everything  to  lose,  by  such  obstruction. 

All  publishers  should  indicate  to  the  Commission,  by  or  before  March  20, 
their  full  consent  to  the  agreement  and  their  unstinted  cooperation  in  making 
the  plan  fully  effective.  The  conce.ssion  of  a  small  part  of  their  contract  allot¬ 
ments  by  large  publishers,  to  the  end  that  unprotected  new.spapers  may  secure 
a  supply,  is  a  wise  and  reasonable  provision.  It  will  help  to  make  the  task  of 
the  Commi.s.sion  feasible.  It  is  an  emergency  measure— but  it  will  not  cripple 
publishers.  If  necessary,  consumption  may  be  curtailed  by  5  per  cent.,  pending 
the  advent  of  assured  increased  tonnage  on  the  market. 

A  stabilized,  normal,  competitive  market  in  news  print  is  in  sight.  Such 
a  market  will  be  assured  within  a  rea.sonable  period  if  all  manufacturers  and 
all  publishers  cooperate  with  the  Commission. 

The  new  day  is  upon  us.  The  new’  spirit  has  gained  a  real  foothold.  Gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies  are  hereafter  to  l)e  used  to  bring  about  "mutual  relations” 
Ijetween  manufacturers  and  consumers — to  curb  avarice,  to  prevent  extortion, 
to  a.ssure  unre.strained  competition,  to  .settle  industrial  disputes  by  the  rule  of 
the  square  deal.  It  is  a  great  thing  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
done — great  because  it  marks  a  first  step  on  the  road  to  better  industrial  con¬ 
ditions.  The  Government,  as  has  lieen  .shown  in  this  situation,  need  not  throw 
away  the  whip  of  the  law,  which  it  re.servcs  for  per.si.stent  offenders  against  its 
.statutes,  in  order  to  effectually  play  the  pleasanter  and  better  role  of  friendly 
arbiter  of  economic  questions.  For  the  Department  of  Ju.stice  is  reserved  the 
.sterner  duty  of  punishing  tho.se  who  may  have  broken  the  laws  of  the  land — and 
we  are  assured  that  "the  public  intere.st  will  lie  safeguarded  at  every  point.” 

Meanwhile,  the  immediate  duty  of  all  publishers  is  to  extend  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  their  willing  help  in  the  big  ta.sk  so  well  begun.  Sign  the  agreement 
at  once  and  forward  it  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission! 


THE  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER 

Entered  as  second-class  mail  matter 
in  the  New  York  Post  Office. 


.New  York,  March  10,  1917. 


The  difTerenre  betwee^  perseverance 
and  ohslinary  is  that  one  often  comes 
from  a  strong  will,  and  the  other  from 
a  strong  won’t.— La  Rochefoucauld. 


T<»  (sintend  that  adverti.sing  is  an 
iiiinece.ssary  factor  of  expense  in 
the  daily  lives  of  the  people  is  to  con¬ 
tend  that  l.N’l<\>KMATION  about  oom- 
miMlities  is  not  valuable — that,  in  buy¬ 
ing.  it  is  iK-tter  to  guess  than  to  know. 


IV  its  issue  of  .January  20,  The  Editor 
\.vii  Bi  hi.ishi.u  said  that  Mr.  Dodge 
had  made  a  great  mistake  in  failing  to 
fix  his  1917  price  for  i>aiK'r  at  al>out  $2.60 
at  the  mill,  instead  of  $3.10.  On  March 
3.  with  .Mr.  Dodge’.s  i>ermi.ssion,  the 
FedenU  Trade  Commis.snon  rei’tified  this 
mi.stake,  and  fixed  his  price  at  $2.60. 


A  ItTfirit  BltlSB.^NE  says  that  a 
i  »  successful  ad  must  l)e  seen,  read, 
under.stfwKl.  and  Isdieved.  True;  and 
y<  t  an  ad  might  qualify  under  this 
iletinition  and  still  fail  to  .sell  goods.  In 
additii  n  to  commanding  belief  an 
must  c  arry  perminsion. 


IF  a  grocer  should  .sell  butter  to  a 
majority  of  his  customers  at  the  regu¬ 
lar  market  price.s,  but  should  give  to 
othc-r  customer.s— for  the  purpose  of 
getting  them  to  buy  butter,  or  bec;au.se 
they  a.skc-d  for  them — a  lx>nus  of  a  dozen 
eggs  with  each  pound  of  butter,  he 
would  soon  lose  the  bulk  of  his  trade. 
I'ubli.shcTs,  .selling  advertising  space  as 
a  commodity,  reasonably  priced,  to  a 
majority  of  their  patron.s,  but  giving  to 
.so.MK  of  them  free  reading  notices  as 
a  Ihjuu.s,  or  because  they  asked  for  the 
frc-e  .space,  are  following  a  policy  equally 
uii.sound  and  unfair. 


'■¥“*1.611'!  was  when  the  proposition  to 
1  alsdish  the  exchange  list  would  have 
.sec  tiled  revolutionary.  Now  almost  all  of 
the  large  r  daily  newsiiapers  have  adopt¬ 
ed  it  with  protit.  When  a  publi.sher  is 
to  pay  cosh  for  another  new.spajier  he 
is  likely  to  give  .some  attention  to  the 
c|ue.stion  <j{  that  paiier’s  usefulne.ss  to 
his  editorial  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments.  1.,  kc  w  i.^e.  editors  and  managers 
will  c'limmaie  the  non-essential  ptipers, 
and  will  subs-  ril>c  only  to  those  actually 
reeded.  The  old  plan  of  putting  on  the 
list  any  paper  who.se  editor  might  hap- 
iM'n  to  want  your  own  has  passed,  not 
to  lx*  revived. 


'p'HE  Deed  amendment,  prohibiting  the 
1  circi  I  -tic  n  in  “dry  State.s”  of  news- 
jeapers.  publi.shed  in  other  State.s,  carry¬ 
ing  liquor  adverti.sing,  is  not  a  mea¬ 
sure-  in  the-  interest  of  temperance,  or  of 
lircdiibition.  but  one  aime-d  to  hamper 
and  restrict  the  business  of  jmblishing 
nc-w  spais-rs.  That  would  lie  its  only  re- 
Milt.  The  next  logical  step  for  our  legis- 
l.'itors  would  be  to  prohibit  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  containing  reports 
of  crimes  in  State.s  where  such  crimes 
are  unlawful.  According  to  the  rea¬ 
soning  of  the  law-makers  .such  an  en¬ 
actment  .should  go  far  toward  ending 
crime. 


THE  GREAT  ILLUSION 
HE  l>a.sel>all  season  is  opening,  and 
the  editors  of  the  country  seem 
still  to  be  under  the  delu-sion  that 
large  space  must  be  given  to  this  sport, 
no  matter  how  much  other  news  and 
feature  matter  suffers.  As  a  random 
examide,  we  find,  in  an  issue  of  a  New 
York  evening  new.spaper  of  March  7 
alg>ut  three  in<-hes  of  space  given  to 
the  news  that  "officers  are  sought  for 
an  army  of  500,000”  while,  on  the 
siKjrting  page,  a  double-column  display 
is  accorded  to  the  va.stly  important  news 
that  Herzog,  on  his  first  day  in  train¬ 
ing  camp  with  the  Giants,  displays  mid- 
.season  agility. 

The  con.servation  of  space,  through 
brevity  in  news  writing,  must  extend 
to  the  .sjiorting  newa  The  w’aste  in 
this  department  is  appalling — ^and  it  af¬ 
fects  almost  every  newspaper  in  the 
country'.  There  is  an  unconfirmed  be¬ 
lief  in  the  minds  of  many  editors  and 
managers  that  readers  of  sporting  news 
demand  columns  and  pages  of  twaddle 
and  go.Hsip  on  occaidons  when  actual 
news  is  lacking.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
readers  of  newsjiapers  prefer  to  have 
news  treated  on  its  face  value.  If  there 
are  any  readers  who  cannot  be  held  ex¬ 
cept  through  giving  to  them  abnormal 
portions  of  pure  piffle  about  baseball 


jilayers,  then  the  allegiance  of  such 
readers  is  not  important — for  they  are 
of  no  value  whatever  to  the  advertisers 
in  the  paper.  To  lose  such  elements  of 
circulation  is  merely  to  abolish  pure 
waste,  and  to  eliminate  usele.ss  expen.se. 

I’nder  pre.sent  high  costa  of  publish¬ 
ing,  and  scarcity  of  white  paper,  base¬ 
ball  newa  should  be  carried  for  its  real, 
not  for  its  legendary  value.  To  cut  im¬ 
portant  news  to  the  hone  and  still  give 
great  apace  to  ba.sehail  gossip  is  to  con¬ 
fess  that  a  newspaper's  chief  appeal  l.s 
to  frivolous  minds.  This  is  not  often 
true;  but  to  avow  it  through  editorial 
jKilicy  is  to  cheapen  the  pre.stige  of  the 
paper  and  to  belittle  its  value  to  adver- 
ti.sers. 


The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  de¬ 
cided  that  advertising  space  is  a 
commodity,  and  subject  to  the  same 
banking  rules  as  to  drafts,  etc.,  as  other 
commodities.  Shall  we  require  still  fur¬ 
ther  confirmation  of  the  commodity- 
nature  and  character  of  advertising 
space?  Some  publishers,  who  give 
away  this  commodity  to  space-grafters, 
may  see  a  new  light  when  they  realize 
that  the  Federal  banking  authorities 
class  advertising  space  with  goods, 
ware.s,  merchandise  or  agricultural 
products. 


VERDICT  OF  AN  EXPERT 

"You  did  the  right  thing  in  raising 
the  price  of  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 
It  will  he  more  valued  at  $3  than  at  $2, 
I  am  sure." — C.  M.  PAUMEai. 

R.  PALMER  has  long  been  rec¬ 
ognized  as  the  supreme  authority 
in  this  country  on  newspaper  val¬ 
ues.  He  has  often  been  called  upon  to 
appraise  the  commercial  value  of  the 
a.s.set  of  good  will  to  a  newspaper,  and 
has  reduced  this  difficult  ta.sk  to  the  di¬ 
mensions  of  a  simple  business  problem. 

A  life-long  student  of  factors  of  value 
in  publications,  Mr.  Palmer’s  comment 
on  the  increase  in  the  subscription  rate 
of  The  Editor  and  Publisher  has  par¬ 
ticular  significance.  His  judgment  is 
that  this  publication  will  be  “more  val¬ 
ued  at  $3  than  at  $2.” 

It  is  hardly  neces.sary  to  remind  one 
class  of  our  readers — the  publishers  and 
managers  of  newspapers — that  The 
Editor  and  Publisher  cannot  be  pro¬ 
duced  and  sold  at  even  $3  per  year  if 
subscription  revenues  were  relied  upon 
in  meeting  overhead  expenses. 

But  it  is  generally  recognized  that,  to 
give  a  big  measure  of  value  to  adver¬ 
tisers,  a  trade  newspaper  must  give  to 
its  readers  value  and  service  far  beyond 
the  amount  of  the  suhscription  rate.  The 
publication  must  COST  many  times  the 
amount  for  which  it  is  sold  to  .subscrib¬ 
ers — and  it  must  be  WORTH  to  them, 
in  the  general  average  for  the  year,  as 
much  per  issue  as  it  costs  them  per  an¬ 
num. 

T’nder  the  increased  rate  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  The  Editor  a.nd  Publisher  is 
growing  encouragingly.  The  new  rate 
will  serve  to  automatically  eliminate, 
hereafter,  the  man  who  considers  it  too 
high.  And  that  man,  if  he  is  to  be  found, 
ought  not  to  be  a  subscriber  to  this 
publication — for  he  would  not  get  from 
it,  under  any  subscription  rate,  how¬ 
ever  low.  the  worth  of  his  money.  Nor 
would  he  be  of  any  material  value  to 
the  advertisers  in  this  journal. 

The  Editor  and  Publisher  is  for  the 
men  of  large  calibre  in  the  newspaper 
and  advertising  fields.  Some  of  these 
men  are  now  in  obscure  positions,  per- 
hap.s — but  they  are  destined  to  move  up 
and  on.  To  this  type  of  reader  The 
Editor  .and  Publisher  means  much — 
and  their  allegiance  means  much  to  the 
paper.  They  are  the  men  of  to-morrow 
— and  thus  are,  potentially,  the  men  of 
to-day,  as  well. 

The  Editor  and  Publisher  appeals, 
and  .strives  to  appeal  more  and  more 
strongly,  to  a  majority  of  THE  MEN 
WHO  HAVE  ARRIVED  in  the  fields 
of  newspaper-making  .and  of  newspaper 
advertising — the  men  who  are  on  top  of 
events  in  these  field.s — the  men  who  do 
the  directing,  the  plann!ng,  the  buying 
— the  men  who,  in  placing  orders  for 
newspaper  equipment,  have  the  final 
word;  and  who,  in  planning  advertis¬ 
ing  campaigns,  make  the  final  decisions. 

These  vital  men  face  vital  problems 
every  day — and  on  these  problems  The 
Editor  and  Publisher  aims  to  throw 
light.  They  are  intere.sted  in  the  NEWS 
of  the  new.spaper  and  advertising  field.s 
more  deeply  than  in  the  general  news 
of  the  day — and  so  this  publication  aims 
to  give  to  them  the  worth-while  news 
of  these  fields,  eliminating  the  piffle  and 
trivial  and  emphasizing  the  events  which 
carry  significance  and  general  interest. 

Mr.  Palmer  Is  right.  The  Editor  and 
Publisher  will  be  "more  valued  at  $3 
than  at  $2” — and  it  will  be  MORE  VAL¬ 
UABLE,  alike  to  its  readers  and  to  Its 
advertisers. 

TO  a.'isert  that  advertising  adds  to  the 
selling  cost  and  price  of  commodi¬ 
ties  is  to  a.'isert  that  small  per-.sale  prof¬ 
its  through  quick  turnovers  of  stocks 
are  a  delusion. 
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Let  thy  speech  be  better  than  si¬ 
lence — or  be  silent. 

— Dionysius. 


"VJ  EW  YORK. — Royal  Cortissoz,  art 
IN  critic  for  the  New  York  Tribune, 
and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Neison,  art  critic  for 
the  New  York  Globe,  represented  the 
newspapers  on  the  jury  which  awarded 
the  prizes  in  the  Competitive  Art  Stu¬ 
dents’  Exhibition,  given  at  the  Wana- 
maker  establishment.  In  this  city,  from 
March  6  until  March  17,  Inclusive. 

Ralph  Bevin  Smith  is  covering  the  art 
news  for  the  New  York  HersUd.  Ho 
does  the  work  that  Peyton  Boswell  for¬ 
merly  did. 

Conklin  Mann,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun  and  later  connected 
with  Collier’s  and  the  Cosmopolitan,  has 
accepted  the  position  of  managing  editor 
of  Leslie’s. 

Dr.  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe  has  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Medical 
Journal.  Pour  years  prior  to  its  con¬ 
solidation  with  the  Medical  Journal,  Dr. 
Jelliffe  was  editor  of  the  Medical  News. 

Victor  Cevasco,  vice-president  of  the 
Rudolph  Guenther  Agency,  is  receiv¬ 
ing  congratulations  from  his  many 
friends  in  the  newspaper  business.  The 
cause  is  the  arrival  of  a  junior  Cevasco 
at  his  home. 

Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  managing 
director  of  the  Evening  Post,  address¬ 
ed  the  Congress  of  Religious  Liberals, 
held  in  Pittsburgh  this  week.  He  also 
addressed  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Charles  McD.  Puckette,  who  for  near¬ 
ly  a  year  has  been  city  editor  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  new  position  of  assistant 
managing  editor.  He  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  since  July,  1911. 
Walter  B.  Hayward,  who  was  with  the 
Evening  Post  for  eight  years,  resigning 
in  December,  1915,  to  become  an  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  Sunday  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  becomes  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor. 


OTHER  CITIES— Ashley  Evans,  af¬ 
ter  twenty-five  years’  connection 
with  the  Bonham  (Tex.)  News,  has  re¬ 
tired  from  the  editorship  of  that  paper 
and  has  been  succeeded  by  J.  Leonard 
Webb. 

J.  W.  Perry,  for  several  years  city 
editor  of  the  McAlester  (Okla.)  News- 
Capital,  has  become  State  editor  of  the 
Dally  Oklahoman,  at  Oklahoma  City. 

H.  D.  Jacobs,  for  some  time  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  United  Press  at  Dallas,  Tex., 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Dallas  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal. 

J.  M.  Finley,  formerly  assi.stant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  is  now  adverti.sing  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Fresno  Herald. 

Mrs  Will  Irwin,  better  known  to  the 
literary  world  as  Inez  Haynes  Gilmore 
was  the  guest  of  honor  at  luncheon  in 
the  San  Francisco  Press  Club  last  Wed¬ 
nesday.  Mrs  Irwin,  who  recently  return¬ 
ed  from  Europe,  where  she  saw  many 
of  the  gigantic  military  operations,  re¬ 
lated  some  of  her  experiences. 

Charles  A.  Miller,  editor  of  the  Nyack 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  £lar  for  the  past  throe 
years,  has  resigned  to  enter  a  New  York 
publishing  house.  Prior  to  going  to 
Nyack  he  was  for  seven  years  on  the 
Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record.  He  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  on  the  Star  by  H.  W.  Belcher,  of 
Albany. 

Valentine  T.  Karnes,  who  was  edi¬ 
tor  of  Norman  E.  Mack’s  National 
Monthly  when  he  sold  it  to  Frank  R. 
Lord,  the  Washington  correspondent  of 


the  magazine,  is  back  on  the  staff  of 
the  Buffalo  Evening  Times,  where  he 
was  city  editor  before  he  accepted  the 
editorship  of  the  National  Monthly.  He 
succeeds  the  late  James  W.  Reilly,  of 
Buffalo. 

Edward  P.  Hartnett,  of  the  Buffalo 
Enquirer,  is  general  secretary  of  the 
committee  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St. 
Patrick,  which  is  arranging  for  the 
annual  parade  and  banquet  to  be  held 
March  17.  Mr.  Hartnett  expects  20,000 
persons  to  march. 

Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  spoke  and  ’Thom¬ 
as  A.  Daly,  colyuinnist  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Ledger,  presided  at  the  first  annual 
banquet  of  the  Ledger's  printers,  on 
March  4.  The  affair  was  a  huge  suc¬ 
cess. 

Henry  J.  Auth,  foiinerly  assistant 
treasurer,  has  been  made  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Eagle. 

James  A.  Norton,  for  the  past  eight 
years  with  the  Express-Advertiser, 
Portland,  Me.,  has  been  appointed  pri¬ 
vate  secretary  by  United  States  Sena¬ 
tor  Frederick  Hale. 

Paul  W.  Brown,  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  St.  Louis  Republic,  has  resigned 
and  will  conduct  a  financial  paper  in 
that  city. 

John  A.  Caulfield,  formerly  with  the 
El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times,  has  resigned  from 
that  paper’s  service  and  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  staff  position  with  the  Gal¬ 
veston  News. 

William  'Turnbull,  editor  of  the  New 
Westminster  (B.  C.)  Daily  News,  has 
been  appointed  private  secretary  to  Hon. 

1.  D.  Pattulo,  at  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Charles  A.  Miller,  editor  of  the  Nyack 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  Star,  has  resigned  his 
position  there  and  will  join  the  New 
York  otiicc  of  a  well-known  Boston 
publication. 


Philadelphia.— Cyrus  h.  k.  Cur¬ 
tis  was  one  of  the  speakers  on  Thurs¬ 
day  night  at  the  banquet  which  conclud¬ 
ed  the  Whole.siUe  Grocers'  Convention 
at  the  Bellevue-Stratford. 

Tom  Daly,  columnist  of  the  Evening 
Ledger,  was  the  principal  speaker  at  a 
literary  night  given  by  the  Young  Men’s 
Hebrew  Association  duilng  the  week. 

Howard  Shelley,  of  the  Inquirer  staff 
and  grand  opera  press  representative, 
has  written  a  farce,  “The  Family  Tree,’’ 
which  will  shortly  be  produced  at  the 
Little  Theatre. 

H.  T.  Craven,  of  the  Press;  Kenneth 
Magowan,  of  the  Evening  Ledger;  Her¬ 
man  L.  Dieck,  of  the  Record;  Harold 
P.  Quicksall,  of  the  North  American, 
and  Henry  Starr  Richardson,  of  the 
Star,  as  the  committee  on  awards  of 
the  local  Drama  League,  have  not  been 
overtaxed  by  reading  plays,  submitted 
as  per  requirements  by  authors  living 
within  a  25-mile  radius  of  City  Hall. 
Two  prizes  of  $100  and  $50,  respective¬ 
ly,  were  offered,  but  not  one  single  man¬ 
uscript  was  presented,  despite  the  fact 
that  in  this  city  several  newspaper  men 
have  “made  good”  within  the  year  with 
theatrical  productions. 

Levi  Wilcox,  kennel  editor  of  the  In¬ 
quirer,  judged  several  classes  at  the  re¬ 
cent  two-day  show  of  the  Philadelphia 
Kennel  Club. 

Lisetta  Neukom,  one  of  the  clever 
women  writers  of  the  Evening  Ledger, 
is  the  only  newspaper  representative 
to  join  the  “Diet  Squad”  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Life  Extension  Society, 
which  is  now  conducting  the  first  diet 
test  outside  of  a  medical  school  to  be 
held  in  this  city.  She  is  reporting  her 
experiences  and  menus  in  daily  articles. 

Henry  McBride,  art  critic  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  will  give  a  “Gallery  Talk”  at 


the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  on  March  15. 
Miss  Curtis  Wager-Smith  will  also  give 
a  talk  in  the  series. 

Joseph  M.  Rogers,  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Inquirer,  will  speak  on  Sat¬ 
urday  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Museum  on  “The  War-Battered  Cathe¬ 
drals  of  France.” 

Henri  Bazin,  a  cousin  of  the  famous 
Ren^e  Bazin,  and  a  most  brilliant  man 
himself,  who  was  for  a  time  on  the  staff 
of  the  Evening  Ledger,  has  been  send¬ 
ing  colorful  letters  from  the  French  bat- 
tlefront  for  the  editorial  page  of  that 
paper.  A  recent  communication  pic¬ 
tured  with  tragic  simplicity  the  shatter¬ 
ed  glories  of  Rheims  Cathedral,  which 
he  had  previously  visited  eight  years  be¬ 
fore  and  described  in  a  published  vol¬ 
ume  on  the  Gothic  churches  of  France. 

Arthur  L.  Drew,  of  New  York;  Spick 
Hall,  Louis  C.  Macaran,  from  the  North 
American,  and  E.  F.  Pharo,  of  Atlan¬ 
tic  City,  are  recent  additions  to  the  staff 
of  the  Press. 

Hugh  A.  O’Donnell,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  Orleans  American,  who 
has  just  been  fined  $500  and  given  a 
jail  sentence  of  four  months  because  of 
his  fearless  attacks  on  the  city  admin¬ 
istration,  was  some  three  years  ago  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Press,  and  has 
many  warm  friends  and  admirers  in 
Philadelphia.  Mayor  Behrman,  who  led 
in  the  libel  suit  against  the  newspaper 
man,  was  a  familiar  figure  here  at  the 
time  of  the  A.  A.  C.  W.  Convention  last 
spring. 

W.  F.  Taylor,  promotion  manager  of 
the  Evening  Telegraph,  has  left  that  pa¬ 
per. 

Edward  Gilchrist,  of  the  Record  busi¬ 
ness  staff,  has  become  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Press,  succeeding  Mr.  Lash¬ 
er,  who  has  gone  to  Chicago  to  take 
charge  of  the  Press  interests  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West. 


Boston — Franklin  Collier,  Journal 
staff  cartoonist,  is  in  the  South  with 
the  Red  Sox.  He  is  the  only  Boston  ar¬ 
tist  to  make  the  trip,  and  his  drawings 
are  proving  a  big  attraction  to  Journal 
readers. 

Joseph  D.  Carlin,  district  editor  of  the 
Post,  is, away  on  a  short  business  trip. 

Benjamin  Freedman,  of  the  Post,  has 
been  named  a  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  in  charge  of  the  work 


of  raising  $200,000  for  the  Boston  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Jewish  Charities. 

Nick  Flatley,  sporting  writer  of  the 
Traveler,  has  resigned  from  that  pa¬ 
per  and  joined  the  sporting  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  American. 

Alfred  W.  Cullls,  of  the  Post,  has 
been  in  Houlton,  Me.,  during  the  past 
week  writing  a  special  story  on  the 
prosperity  of  Aroostook  farmers. 

Joseph  D.  Hurley  has  been  transfer¬ 
red  from  the  city  department  of  the 
Post  to  the  copy  desk. 

James  S.  Collins,  of  the  Sunday 
American,  is  reading  copy  on  the  daily 
for  a  few  weeks. 

Roy  Atkinson,  who  has  been  ill,  re¬ 
turned  to  his  work  on  the  staff  of  the 
Post  AA’ednestlay. 

Reuben  Greene,  the  Traveler  humor¬ 
ist,  is  making  a  tour  of  the  State,  writ¬ 
ing  up  different  cities  and  towns.  About 
a  column  and  a  half  is  devoted  to  each 
story,  which  is  signed  and  also  carries 
a  photograph  of  Greene,  who  is  said  to 
resemble  Homer  Rodeheaver,  the  Billy 
Sunday  (horister. 

Dustin  Lucier  is  writing  the  Auto 
Show  for  the  Herald.  Most  of  the  reg¬ 
ular  automobile  men  are  so  busy  secur¬ 
ing  advertising  that  they  have  little 
time  to  do  any  writing,  and  city  staff 
men  have  been  assigned  on  nearly  all 
the  papers  to  look  after  this  feature. 

Carl  Wilmore,  who  has  been  ill  in  a 
hospital,  has  returned  to  his  work  on 
the  city  staff  of  the  Post. 


Visitors  to  New  York 

Louis  T.  Golding,  publisher.  News 
Press,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

J.  M.  Annenberg,  circulation  manag¬ 
er,  Union-Star,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

William  B.  Bryant,  business  manager, 
Press-Guardian,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

William  J.  Schaefie,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Times-Joumal,  Dubuque,  la. 

Col.  Robert  Ewing,  publisher  New 
Orleans  States. 

D.  D.  Moore,  general  manager  New 
Orleans  Times-Pioayune. 

Marcellus  E.  Foster,  editor  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle. 

R.  W.  Beckwith,  manager  Chicago 
office  S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency. 

C.  H.  Rembold,  general  manager  Cin- 
oinati  Times-Star. 

Urey  Wood.son,  publisher,  Owens'ooro 
Messenger. 

{Continued  on  page  22) 


Tlie  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
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Wontinurd.) 

CHK'AfJO. — Harry  Canfield  has  ten¬ 
dered  his  resignation  as  night  city 
editor  of  the  Chicag:o  Examiner.  His 
M.s.sociates  are  .seeking  to  get  him  to 
re<-on.sider  his  action. 

lien  Hecht,  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  .staff  is  co-author  with  Maxwell 
llodenheim  of  a  play,  "Mrs.  Calhoun’s 
I>*fter,'’  recently  produced  by  the 
Players’  Workshop. 

<’lara  E.  I>augiilin.  president  of  the 
Cordon  Club,  an  organization  of  auth¬ 
ors  and  artists  has  been  writing  a 
•series  of  articles  for  the  Chicago  Amer¬ 
ican  anent  the  Marjorie  Dolbridge  ca-se. 
•.\hic-h  attracted  considerable  local  no¬ 
toriety. 

|{<»l»ert  M.  Ruck,  who  jumped  from 
the  newspaper  game  into  politics,  was 
defeated  at  the  recent  primary  when  he 
sought  renominaclon  as  Republican 
candidate  for  Alderman  in  the  Thirty- 
third  Ward.  Mr.  Buck  was  formerly 
«-on  needed  with  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
and  the  old  Inter-Ocean. 

County  Judge  Thomas  F.  Scully  has 
ap(>ointed  a  commiaainn  for  the  re¬ 
vision  of  election  laws,  the  members 
of  which  include  James  Keeley,  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Herald,  E.  S.  Beck,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
and  Roy  1).  Keehn,  general  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Examiner  and  Chicago 
.Vmerlcan. 

Jack  Bait,  new.spaper  man,  short 
story  writer  and  playwright,  who  writes 
a  daily  novelette  for  the  Chicago  Her¬ 
ald,  has  signed  a  contract  with  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  Mr.  Bait  will  leave 
'be  Herald  in  September  of  this  year. 

Word  has  been  received  in  Chicago 
of  the  arrival  of  John  T.  McCutcheon 
and  his  bride  in  Havana.  They  had 
stsmt  a  month  in  Treasure  Island  (Ba¬ 
hamas),  which  was  recently  purchased 
by  Mr.  McCutcheon,  but  the  lure  of  the 
revQlution  drew  them  to  Cuba.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cut<'heon  is  cartoonist  and  war  corre- 
s|»ondent  for  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


Prn'SItrRtJH. — H.  E.  Boyd,  nephew 
of  t  'ol.  O.  S.  Hershman,  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Pres.s.  was  a  member  of  the  Cul¬ 
ver  .Military  Academy,  Black  Horse 
Tr<K«i>.  in  the  Inaugural  parade.  Col. 
liershman  was  one  of  the  hosts  of  the 
tnsip  during  their  sojourn  in  Pittsburgh 
en  route  to  Washington. 

i'ol.  (V  A.  Rook,  pre.sident  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  i^ttsburgh  Dispatch,  attend- 
e<l  the  inauguration  as  a  member  of 
Cov.  Brumbaugh’s  .staff.  B.  R.  Coshorn, 
political  editor  of  the  Dispatch,  spent 
s«-veral  days  in  Washington  as.sisting 
ls*uis  W.  Strayer,  Washington  corre- 
s|M»ndent  of  the  Dispatch. 

Ceorge  S.  Oliver,  vice-president  and 
manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette- 
Times.  IS  recovering  from  the  effects  of 
a  sec-on.l  oi>eration  for  appendicitis. 

1).  J.  Davies,  sporting  editor  of  the 
I’ittsburgh  Dispatch,  is  with  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Itaseball  team  at  Columbus,  Ga.. 
for  several  months. 


WASHINtlTON,  D.  C.— W.  C.  Col- 
ver,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Clover 
I>-af  group  of  newspaper-s,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  who  was 
apiK)inted  by  President  Wihson  as  a 
mernlcer  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  failed  of  confirmation  in  the  last 
Congress  owing  to  the  conge.stion  of  the 
busine.ss  of  the  Senate,  but  Mr.  Colver 
will  probably  be  reappointed  at  the  spe- 
<-lal  session  of  the  Senate. 

fJrafton  S.  Wilcox,  chief  of  the  Capi¬ 
tol  .staff  of  the  A.ssociated  Press,  will 
shortly  leave  the  As.sociated  Press  to 
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join  the  forces  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
in  Washington.  Mr.  Wilcox  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Press  Club,  and 
one  of  the  most  popular  members  of  the 
Washington  corps  of  correspondents. 

Josephus  Daniels,  jr,  son  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Navy,  and  now  the  editor 
of  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  was 
a  visitor  to  Washington  during  Inau¬ 
gural  period. 

Senator  Willard  Saulsbury,  owner  of 
the  Dover  Delawarian,  has  been  unan¬ 
imously  reelected  President  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  pro  tempore. 

Carl  D.  Sheppard,  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  Associated  Press  staff, 
covering  the  Supreme  Court,  and  more 
recently  personal  representative  of 
Presidential  candidate  Hughes,  has  mov¬ 
ed  to  Akron,  O.,  to  join  the  law  firm  of 
Otis,  Berry  &  Otis. 

Col.  Edwin  A.  Halsey,  for  many  years 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  Senate 
pre.ss  gallery,  will  be  married  next 
Wednesday,  March  14,  to  Miss  Mary  M. 
Younger,  of  this  city. 


MIBWAUKEE — Floyd  Gibbons,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  correspondent,  wh^ 
was  on  board  the  liner  Baconia  when 
it  was  torpedoed,  is  a  former  Milwau¬ 
kee  reporter.  Before  going  to  Chica¬ 
go  he  covered  police  on  the  Milwaukee 
FTee  Press. 

Miss  Borena  Hickok,  feature-writer 
on  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  has  resign¬ 
ed  to  press  agent  the  cause  of  Miss  Phil¬ 
ippine  Artois,  a  Belgian  who  is  in  this 
country  to  raise  funds  for  Belgian  re¬ 
lief  and  to  establish  Belgian  colonies. 

Miss  Mabel  Search,  formerly  of  the 
Evening  Wi.sconsin  Staff,  is  now  on 
the  Milwaukee  Beader. 

John  Mullen,  formerly  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Free  Pre.s.s,  is  now  in  charge  of 
the  service  department  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel. 

Harry  Robin.son,  former  business 
manager  of  the  Milwaukee  Free  Press, 
is  now  handling  automobile  advertising 
on  the  Evening  Wisconsin. 

Hal  A.  Mitchell,  formerly  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Free  Press,  Is  now  on  the  night 
copy  desk  of  the  Sentinel. 

George  Boun.sberry,  veteran  Milwau¬ 
kee  newspaper  man.  Is  handling  the 
publicity  in  the  campaign  to  raise  $150,- 
000  to  establish  a  Bincoln  memorial 
here. 

Benson  K.  Pratt,  former  Milwaukee 
newspaper  man,  is  now  sporting  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Madison  (Wis )  S'ate  Jour¬ 
nal. 


SAN  FRANCISCO— Rose  Wilder  Bane, 
of  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  who 
has  achieved  prominence  as  a  special 
writer  during  the  past  few  years,  has 
brought  out  her  interesting  “Bife  of 
Henry  Ford”  in  book  form.  When  Ford 
visited  the  San  Francisco  Exposition, 
Mrs.  Bane  took  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  secure  interviews  that  formed 
the  nucleus  of  a  biography  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Inventor  and  ran  the  matter  in  the 
Bulletin  as  a  serial. 

Mrs.  Genevieve  Yoell  Parkhurst,  of 
the  San  Franci.sco  Call  .staff,  is  running 
her  story,  entitled  “Paste,”  as  a  serial 
in  the  columns  of  the  Call.  It  is  a  grip¬ 
ping  satirical  story  of  the  social  climbers 
of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region. 

Jere  Collins,  of  Fort  Benton,  Mont., 
a  pioneer  newspaper  man  of  that  sec¬ 
tion,  is  a  visitor  here.  Forty  years  ngo 
he  founded  the  River  Press,  which  is 
.still  in  existence.  “Kipling’s  marine 
had  nothing  on  my  man,  Bouis  Chemid- 
lin,"  said  Collins.  He  told  how  this 
man  did  the  reporting  in  the  morning, 
covering  the  military  post,  the  steam¬ 
boat  wharf,  and  the  onh  hotel  within 


250  miles.  Then  in  the  afternoon  he 
set  up  the  paper  at  the  case  and  ran  it 
off  with  a  .Wa-shington  hand  press. 
l.iater  he  took  the  edition  under  his  arm 
and  delivered  the  papers  in  person  to 
each  subscriber. 


ST.  BOUIS. — George  S.  Johns,  editor 
of  the  Post-Dispatch;  M.  P.  Binn, 
president  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  St. 
I.iOuis  and  advertising  manager  of  the 
St.  Bouis  Republic,  and  W.  C.  D’Arcy, 
president  of  the  D’Arcy  Advertising 
('ompany,  were  recent  judges  in  a  slogan 
conte.st  for  an  industrial  name  for  St. 
Charles,  Mo. 

Omar  Hite  and  George  Huber,  copy- 
readers  on  the  Republic,  have  gone  to 
the  staff  of  the  St.  Bouis  Star  in  the 
same  capacity. 

B.  M.  Davis,  a  free-lance  newspaper 
man,  is  now  doing  special  copy-writing 
for  the  Ruebel-Tyler-Biown  Advertising 
Company. 

Homer  Bassford,  manager  of  the 
Times;  E.  B.  Billey,  manager  of  the 
Republic;  M.  J.  Bowenstein,  business 
manager  of  the  Star,  and  E.  Bansing 
Ray,  vice-president  of  the  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat,  are  home  from  attending  the  re¬ 
cent  conference,  called  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  to  discuss  news  print 
rates. 

H.  G.  Bidstone,  formerly  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  of  the  Post- Dispatch, 
is  now  editor  of  the  American  Paint  and 
Oil  Dealer,  a  trade  journal  published 
here. 


Sixteen-Page  Clothing  Ad 

The  Madison  (Wis.)  State  Journal  re¬ 
cently  issued  a  sixteen  page  clothing 
advertisement  for  one  concern,  which 
wan  used  as  an  insert  for  the  newspa¬ 
per.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  largest 
.single  advertisement  for  a  clothing  deal¬ 
er  ever  published  and  William  C. 
Allman,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Journal,  is  receiving  congratulations 
for  hi.s  good  work. 

The  man  who  compliments  you  to 
your  face  usually  has  an  axe  to  grind. 

Letters  to 
Successful 

I  Publishers 

II  -  I 

Mr.  C.  B.  BLETHEN,  j 

Editor  THE  TIMES. 

Seattle,  Washington. 

Dear  Mr.  Blethen: 

^  On  the  occasion  of  our  sign¬ 
ing  a  new  long-time  contract 
1 1  to  supply  our  service  for  the 
I  exclusive  use  of  THE  TIMEIS 

in  Western  Washington,  let 
us  assure  you  of  the  pleasure 
it  gives  us  to  continue  the 
relations  of  the  past  three 
years. 

THE  TIMES  is  one  of  the 
great  papers  of  this  country,  ' 
and  its  position  in  the  North-  I 
J  west  is  most  enviable. 

We  are  proud  to  have  it 
known  that  the  editors  ot  a 
]>a))er  of  such  excellence  are 
finding  such  good  uses  for  our 
I  illustrated  service. 

Your  friends, 

,  I  The  Central  Press  Ass’n.  1 

I  New  York  and  Cleveland. 


$9.50 

per  hunidred  is  the  price 
for  news  print  paper 
fixed  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

This  fact  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  enable  many  pub¬ 
lishers  to  increase  the 
size  of  their  papers,  but 

It  is  Not 

Necessary  to  Print 
a  Great,  Big 
Paper  in  Order  to 
Get  the  Good 
Out  of  the 
NEA  Service 

For  years  NEA  has 
been  working  to  put 
out  a  live,  interesting 
service — a  service  that 
deals  with  things  in 
which  the  reader  is 
interested  NOW — that 
can  be  effectively  used 
in  the  minimum  space. 

We  have  succeeded,  as 
more  than  200  daily 
newspapers  using  the 
NB"  A  service  will  testify. 

We  would  like  to  tell 
YOU  how  valuable  this 
service  would  be  to 
YOUR  paper,  and  to 
send  you  samples  of  it, 
so  just  send  your  ad¬ 
dress  to 

THE 

Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association 

1279  West  Third  Street 
CLEVELAND  OHIO 
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PUBLISHER  MOON’S  VIEW 
OF  MODERN  JOURNALISM 

Tells  Trenton  Rotary  Club  That  News* 
paper  to  Be  of  Service  Must  Have 
Conscience,  Defend  Public  Interests 
■  and  Preach  Justice  and  Righteous¬ 
ness. 

Owen  Moon,  jr.,  of  the  Trenton  (N. 
J.)  Times,  addressed  the  Trenton  Ro¬ 
tary  Club  a  few  days  ago  on  journal¬ 
ism  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  practical 
and  active  publisher. 

Mr.  Moon  spoHe  of  the  classes  of 
newspapers  and  defined  the  ideals  and 
purposes  of  each.  Broadly  speaking, 
he  said,  there  are  two  classes  of  news¬ 
papers,  the  reactionary  and  the  pro¬ 
gressive,  the  one  devoted  to  advance¬ 
ment  of  selfish  Interests  and  the  other 
striving  for  betterment  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  all  conditions  affecting  the 
masses. 

The  speaker  defined  the  real  news¬ 
paper  of  to-day  as  the  one  with  a  so¬ 
cial  conscience,  with  social  service  re¬ 
garded  as  a  duty.  Mr.  Moon  said  in 
part: 

The  real  newspaper  of  this  day  must 
not  only  possess  a  social  conscience, 
but  must  have  vision  and  a  mind  to 
analyze.  It  has  to  deal  not  only  with 
men  and  events,  but  motives — a  news¬ 
paper  is  no  longer  merely  a  mirror  re- 
fiecting  only  that  which  your  eye  can 
see,  but  a  modern  newspaper  is  radium, 
.seeing  through  and  beyond,  picturing 
the  nerves  and  the  heart  of  human  ac¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  the  skeletons.  Not  only 
must  the.se  things  be  the  aim  and  daily 
working  policy  of  a  real  newspaper, 
but  social  service  must  be  a  duty — only 
such  a  paper  with  public  confidence 
can  Initiate  helpful  movements,  accept 
the  leadership  in  civic  betterments,  and 


fight  for  their  successful  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Poor,  indeed,  is  a  city  without  a 
crusader  of  this  sort,  for  in  many  in¬ 
stances  the  limelight  of  pitiless  pub¬ 
licity  is  the  sole  weapon  against  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  outlawry,  crime,  and 
graft. 

Habitual  transgressors  of  the  law, 
when  brought  to  the  bar  of  justice,  fiy 
to  the  new.spaper,  pleading,  “Keep  my 
name  out  of  the  paper.”  Only  the  great¬ 
est  contempt  can  be  held  for  such  cow¬ 
ards.  If  any  one  knowingly  does  wrong 
let  him  be  man  enough  to.  pay  the  price, 
and  publicity  is  one  of  the  penalties  of 
crime. 

The  suppression  of  news  Is  one  of 
the  greatest  offences  a  newspaper  can 
be  guilty  of.  No  newspaper,  no  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  (an  organ  may)  permits  the 
tainting  or  the  suppre.ssing  of  news  or 
editorial  expressions. 

THE  MODEL  NEWSPAPER. 

Over  against  a  servile  press  let  us 
portray  the  sphere  and  function  of  the 
modern  newspaper  which  is  no  long¬ 
er  the  mouthpiece  of  an  individual,  but 
an  institution  of  a  semi-public  nature, 
expressing,  as  humans  may,  current 
opinion,  with  a  full  recognition  of  its 
re.sponsibility  to  the  people. 

First,  it  must  be  informative,  lay¬ 
ing  bare  the  facts  and  stripping  se¬ 
crecy  from  the  motive. 

Second,  it  must  be  corrective  and 
arouse  the  public  against  wrong-doing. 

Third,  it  must  expose  the  wrong-doer. 

Fourth,  it  must  defend  the  public 
against  Governmental  mismanagement 
and  conspiracies. 

Fifth,  it  must  preach  justice  and 
righteou.sness. 

And  sixth,  it  rnu.st  not  only  preach, 
hut  must  perform  and  work  and  sac¬ 
rifice  for  its  policies. 

The  constructive  work  confronting  a 
newspaper  is  limltle.ss  and  involves 


movements  looking  to  better  govern¬ 
ment,  better  living,  and  better  citizen¬ 
ship.  Only  a  fool  would  say  a  radi¬ 
cal  newspaper,  working  energetically 
along  these  lines,  aiming  to  awaken 
the  public  and  private  conscience,  was 
doing  it  to  increase  circulation.  It  is 
a  fact  that  in  all  communities  the  free, 
independent,  unshackled  press,  spokes¬ 
man  of  the  majority,  is  the  paper  of 
Infiuence  and  leadership.  Shall  we  say 
in  democratic  America  that  the  major¬ 
ity  is  not  intelligent  and  is  unfit?  That 
the  leaders  in  American  journalism  are 
a  menace  to  the  nation,  firebrands  of 
revolution,  because  some  venal,  parti- 
.san  editor  cannot  see  beyond  his  own 
horizon  of  grraft,  politics,  and  controlled 
policy? 

Less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
In  the  days  of  corrupt  business  prac¬ 
tices,  graft,  and  rotten  politics,  the 
partisan  paper,  sitting  at  the  feet  of 
political  or  corporate  infiuence,  held 
full  sway.  But  to-day,  truth  in  busi¬ 
ness.  politics,  and  advertising  has 
sounded  the  death  knell  of  the  organ 
and  e.stablished  the  modern  progressive 
newspaper,  independent  of  all  baneful 
infiuence. 


New  Daily  in  Shreveport,  La. 

The  Shreveport  (I^a.)  News  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Inc.,  has  filed  its  charter 
for  incorporation  under  the  laws  of 
Louisiana,,  The  company  has  a  capital 
of  *50.000  and  the  officers  are;  C.  E.  Pal¬ 
mer,  pre.sident;  John  B.  King,  vice- 
president:  M.  G.  Caldwell,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  policies  of  the  paper, 
it  is  stated,  will  be  religiou.sly  and  po¬ 
litically  independent,  and  the  publica¬ 
tion  will  employ  union  labor.  The  estab- 
ishment  of  this  paper  in  Shreveport 
has  followed  continued  labor  troubles 
involving  the  union  pressmen  in 
Shreveport. 


”YOUR  HEALTH” 

Bj  DR.  JOHN  B.  HUBER 

Dr.  John  B.  Huber  writes  a 
daily  health  service  for  us,  to 
which  we  have  given  the  ap¬ 
pealing  name  “Your  Health.” 

Dr.  Huber  is  one  of  New 
York’s  best  known  physicians, 
with  an  unusual  gift  for  clear, 
plain,  conservative,  sympa¬ 
thetic  writing. 

He  is  a  man  in  whom  a  news¬ 
paper  can  place  utmost  confi¬ 
dence,  and  that  is  the  kind  of 
a  man  you  want  to  conduct 
your  health  department — for, 
in  a  way,  you  turn  your  read¬ 
ers  over  to  his  care. 

Dr.  Huber  writes  for  a  number 
of  national  magazines,  and  has 
contributed  to  the  press  for 
many  years.  He  sticks  closer 
to  his  subject  than  most  writ¬ 
ers  on  health  subjects,  but 
writes  interestingly  and  un¬ 
derstandably. 

Write  us  for  samples  of  the  Dr.  Huber  feature, 
and  ask  us  to  explain  Dr.  Huber’s  careful  and 
distinctive  method  of  answering  questions  sent 
in  by  your  readers. 

The 

George  Matthew  Adams 
Service 

8  W.  40lh  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Another  Good  Month 


One  Intertype 


for 

INTERTYPES 

60  machines  sold 
during  the  short 
month  of  F ebruary 

sells  another.  Watch  us  grow! 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 


W’orld  Building,  NEW  YORK 

5.S9  C^arondelet  Street,  NEW  ORLEANS 

Cauadian  Agents,  MILLER  & 


Old  Gdony  Building,  CHICAGO 
86  Third  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

RICHARD,  7  Jordan  Street,  Toronto;  LiS  Princess  Street,  Winnipeg 
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LITTLE  TRAGEDIES  OF  A  NEWSPAPER  OFFICE 


The  Ci'B  Discovers  He’s  Iy)ST  the  Photo  He  Spent  All  Morning  Getting. 


FEDERAL  ADVERTISING 
TAX  MAY  BE  IMPOSED 


Oorge  Gordon  Battle  Tells  Advertising 
Club  that  United  States  Board  to  Con¬ 
trol  Paid  Publicity  Is  Being  Planned 
and  May  Soon  Begin  Work — More 
than  $1,000,000,000  Spent  Last  Year. 

tJi-orne  Gordon  Hattie  aroused  the 
keen  interest  of  advertising  men  when 
he  told  the  members  of  the  Advertising 
dub  of  New  York,  at  a  dinner  at  the 
clubhouse,  47  East  25th  Street,  last 
Tuesday  night,  that  the  creation  of  a 
Federal  advertising  commission  to  reg¬ 
ulate  commercial  publicity  and  a  Fed¬ 
eral  tax  on  all  advertising  expenditure 
are  Government  plans  which  are  “en¬ 
tirely  pos.sible  of  speedy  fulfilment.” 

The  advertising  busine.ss,  Mr.  Battle 
dei  lared,  is  in  the  same  position  as  the 
insui'ancc’  business  was  in  before  the 
Hughes  investigation,  and  he  warned  his 
hearers  that  they  must  be  prepared  for 
a  similar  Investigation.  It  was  esti¬ 
mated.  he  said,  that  more  than  $1,000,- 
(»(»n,000  had  been  spent  in  advertising 
in  the  I'nited  States  last  year.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  publicity  on  the  life  of  the 
nation,  he  de<  lared.  was  “enormous  and 
ever  present.” 

L»:aI.  RKSTRIC.-nON  ine\ttable. 

“It  is  inevitable,”  he  continued,  “that 
this  great  force  should  require  the  re¬ 
striction  of  the  law.  It  could  not  be 
hoped  that  the  large  profits  and  swollen 
fortunes  of  advertising  men  could  be 
overlooked  by  the  legislators.  Some  ac¬ 
tion  Is  undoubtedly  necessary  to  prohi¬ 
bit  dishonesty  in  advertising  and  cor¬ 
rect  abuse.s.” 

Mr.  Hattie  reviewed  the  development 
of  advertising  from  its  earliest  days  in 
England,  “when  the  common  law  was 
;i.s.suming  definite  shape  and  traders 
were  mostly  adventurers.”  and  when 
the  law  favored  the  seller  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  buyer. 

“Within  the  last  few  yeans,”  he  .said, 
“there  has  been  great  Improvement, 
but  it  is  Incomplete.  Constructive  law 
is  lacking.  There  is  some  feeling  that 
advertising  is  wasteful.  I  believe  it 
to  be  the  most  economical  method  of 
getting  manufacturer  and  consumer  to¬ 
gether.” 

K.  E.  Fehlman  was  toastmaster,  and 
others  at  the  speakens’  table  were  O. 
G.  Harn,  William  J.  Malone,  Floyd 
Keeler,  Richard  H.  Waldo,  and  Alan  C. 
Relley. 


AGKKRMAN  COMING  HOME 


Young  War  Correspondent  Has  Made 
Fine  Record  for  Himself. 

Park  Row  hears  that  Carl  A.  Acker¬ 
man.  who  Is  on  his  way  home  with 
former  Ambassador  Gerard’s  party,  will 
spring  some  sen.satlonal  stories  when 
he  arrives  in  New  York.  He  has  been 
engaged  by  wire  by  the  New  York  Trib¬ 
une  and  is  now  sending  stories  to  that 
paper.  He  was  formerly  with  the  United 
Press. 

Although  Ackerman  has  made  his 
name  one  of  the  best  known  of  any  of 
the  correspondents  who  have  reported 
the  war,  he  is,  only  twenty-seven  years 
old.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  School  of  Journalism  in  1913. 
in  the  first  graduating  class. 

After  leaving  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  he  went  in  the  Washington  Bureau 
of  the  United  Press.  He  was  sent  to 
Berlin  in  January,  1915. 


Many  a  man  has  settled  down  to  hard 
work  too  late  to  have  his  reputation 
rise,  because  of  bis  inability  to  settle  op. 


PUBLISHERS  TO  AID  IN 
DISTRIBUTING  PAPER 

(Continued  front  page  G) 
to  reduce  their  prices  to  the  level  of 
tho.se  agreed  to  by  the  paper  makers 
who  agreed  in  advance  to  abide  by  the 
Commission’s  decision  in  the  matter  for 
the  next  six  months.  There  seems  to  be 
no  thought  of  the  posdbility  of  failure. 

“I  have  every  reason  to  believe,”  said 
one  publisher  who  had  watched  the  sit¬ 
uation  closely,  “that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  will  be  able  to  bring  other 
parKjr  companies  to  agree  to  the  plan. 
The  Commis.sion  seems  to  be  certain  of 
its  movements.  It  has  accomplished  so 
far  what  seemed  impo.ssible  less  than 
sixty  days  ago.  It  has  done  the  very 
thing  that  many  manufacturers  said  it 
could  not  do,  and  I  have  confidence  in 
the  ability  of  that  body  of  men  to  con¬ 
vince,  before  March  20,  other  manufac¬ 
turers  that  it  will  be  to  their  Interest  to 
.sign  the  agreement.” 

SOME  I.JIRGB  PI'BLISHERS  WITHOUT  PAPER. 

While  it  is  said  that  there  is  hardly 
any  likelihood  that  publi.shers  will  be 
called  upon  to  relinquish  5  per  cent,  of 
their  contract  requirements  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year,  it  is  said  that  more  than  one 
large  paper  in  the  United  States  faces  a 
shortage  of  news  print. 

"There  are  several  large  daily  new.s- 
papers,”  said  a  publl.sher,  “that  are  prac¬ 
tically  without  supply.  These  publish¬ 
ers  are  doing  everything  possible  to  get 
paper  from  the  different  mills,  and  if 
they  fail,  it  will  be  necessary  for  them 
to  fall  back  on  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  for  a  supply.  This  is  indicated 
in  the  report  of  the  Commission,  in  para¬ 
graph  5  of  its  findings,  where  it  states 
‘some  large  publishers  will  be  finan¬ 
cially  ruined,  and  many  others  will  be 
unable  to  make  any  profits  unless  con¬ 
ditions  are  remedied.'  Profits  would  be 
practically  wiped  out  for  all  publish¬ 
ers,  large  or  small,  by  the  prices  the 


manufacturers  had  arbitrarily  fixed. 
I.arge  publishers  could  only  be  ruined, 
a.s  I  see  it,  by  a  failui"e  to  get  paper, 
and  that  a  number  of  large  publishers 
are  hard  put  to  it.  and  are  facing  a 
cri.sis  such  as  they  were  never  before 
confronted  with,  seems  certain.  There 
.seems  to  be  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain,  for  example,  not  to 
permit  the  sliipment  of  any  paper  from 
Canada  to  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  that  are  considered  to  be  antag¬ 
onistic  to  British  policy.  Whether  this 
has  any  significance  or  not,  I  cannot 
say.” 

FEDERAL  INqUIRY  CXDNmNUES. 

'rhe  F’ederal  investigation  into  the 
news  print  quc.stion,  to  a-scertain  wheth¬ 
er  there  was  a  combination  in  restraint 
of  trade,  or  an  understanding  among 
mill  men  as  to  the  price  to  be  charged, 
is  l)cing  continued. 


ABITIBI’S  BIG  PROFITS 


Paid  10  Per  Cent,  on  $.'5,000,000  Common 
Stork  Issue-— Increa.'iing  Output. 

The  financial  statement  of  the  Abitlbi 
Paper  Company,  submitted  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  Montreal,  is  under¬ 
stood  to  have  shown  earnings  of  better 
than  10  per  cent,  on  the  company’s  $5,- 
000,000  common  .stock,  after  allowing 
the  year’s  preferred  dividend.s,  but  be¬ 
fore  depreciation  and  other  writing  off. 
After  meeting  interest  charges  the  com¬ 
pany’s  net  profits  for  the  year  were  ap¬ 
proximately  $600,000.  For  depreciation, 
writing  off,  etc.,  there  was  allowed 
$365,000,  and  a  balance  of  $220,000  was 
carried  forward.  The  company’s  new 
sulphite  mill  will  be  operating  in  May, 
and  new  machines  will  double  the  pa¬ 
per-making  capacity  of  the  plant  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  year. 


Knowing  that  you  have  told  the  truth 
brings  the  satisfaction  that  the  other 
man  cannot  controvert  you. 


TO  HASTEN  PAPER  DISTRIBUTION 


Commission  Making  Strenuous  Effort  to 
Afford  Relief  to  Small  Publishers. 

Washington,  March  8. — On  Monday 
next  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  will 
probably  make  known  its  conclusions 
as  to  the  distribution  of  the  five  per 
cent,  surplus  of  news  print  paper  which 
it  has  been  able  to  secure  from  well 
stocked  publishers  and  which  it  will 
place  with  the  less  fortunate  ones.  The 
Commission  will  also  possibly  make 
known  whether  there  are  others  than 
the  seven  large  paper  manufacturers 
who  have  stated  their  acquiescence  In 
the  Commis.slon’s  price-fixing  plan.  The 
Commission  has  no  power  to  compel 
manufacturers,  other  than  those  who 
have  agreed  to  furnish  paper  at  the 
two  and  a  half  cent  rate  to  comply,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Commission 
cannot  compel  by  law  those  that  have 
agreed  to  comply  with  the  contract,  un- 
le.ss  they  voluntarily  do  so.  Setting  the 
two  and  a  half  cent  price  is  done  with 
the  idea  of  having  a  moral  effect  on  all 
manufacturers  of  paper,  whether  they 
are  In  accord  with  the  agrreement  or 
not.  The  Commission’s  hope  is  that 
there  will  be  a  general  decline  In  the 
price  of  paper  In  the  market,  and  of 
cour.se  this  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  publishers.  The  Commission’s  Im¬ 
mediate  interest  is  In  getting  some  re¬ 
lief  in  the  sheet  paper  supply.  This 
seems,  at  the  present  time,  in  about  as 
congested  a  condition  as  the  roll  paper 
was  a  little  time  back.  Those  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  know  are  giving  E.  O.  Merchant, 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  staff, 
special  credit  for  the  diligent  work  and 
painstaking  care  he  has  exhibited  in 
his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  publishers 
to  bring  them  relief  from  the  news  print 
paper  scarcity  and  exorbitant  price. 
Mr.  Merchant  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  work  since  last  July,  directing  in  a 
large  degree  the  ofliae  and  field  work. 
He  completely  mastered  the  situation 
by  his  untiring  and  conscientious  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  work  In  hand  and  by 
his  persistent  efforts  has  apparently 
won  relief  for  the  publishers. 


Sale  of  Johnstown  Leader 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  March  8. — At  pub¬ 
lic  .sale  to-day  the  Johnstown  Leader 
was  sold  by  the  receivers,  who  have 
operated  It  since  January  13,  1917,  to 
Howard  C.  Cook,  a  real  estate  dealer 
of  this  city.  The  publication  of  the 
paper  is  to  be  continued  and  it  Is  Inti¬ 
mated  that  Mr.  Cook  will  make  a  pri¬ 
vate  sale  of  the  newspaper  and  job 
printing  plant  within  a  few  days. 
Johnstown  has  three  dally  newspapers. 
The  Tribune  Is  owned  by  Congressman 
A.  H.  Walters  and  the  Democrat  hy 
Congressman  Warren  Worth  Bailey. 
Thc.se  are  newspapers  of  large  circula¬ 
tion  and  have  been  so  firmly  Intrenched 
In  public  favor  that  the  newer  aspirant, 
the  Leader,  has  had  its  difflculties  In 
gaining  a  foothold.  The  paper  possess¬ 
es  a  modem  plant  of  considerable  value, 
and  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
field  believe  that  under  new  ownership 
and  control  It  may  become  a  very  val¬ 
uable  property. 


New  A.  N.  P.  A.  Members 
The  Pittsburg  (Kan.)  Dally  Head¬ 
light  and  the  Akron  (O.)  Beacon-Jour¬ 
nal  have  been  elected  to  active  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  and  the  Alton 
(Ill.)  Evening  Telegraph  to  associate 
membership. 


Money  works  for  the  Industrious — 
never  for  the  indolent 
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GUS  J.  KARGER’S  LONG  POINTERS  IN  BUYING  FIRE  INSURANCE 

WORK  IN  WASHINGTON  - 


Cincinnati  Times-Star  Correspondent  Has 
a  Record  of  Eighteen  Years  of  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  at  National  Capi¬ 
tal — Is  Acquainted  with  Many  Public 
Men. 

Eighteen  years  of  conspicuous  and 
distinguished  service  as  Washington 
correspondent  is  the  record  of  Gus.  J. 
Karger,  of  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star. 

Mr.  Karger  is  a  native  of  Germany, 
having  been  born  in  Berlin  in  1866. 
When  he  was  seven  years  of  age  his 
parents  migrated  to  this  country  and 
established  their  home  in  Ohio.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools,  and  while 


Gus.  J.  Karger. 

a  .student  at  the  Columbus  High  School 
he  entered  journalism,  as  he  facetious¬ 
ly  expresses  it,  "to  elevate  the  calling.” 
His  first  newspaper  work  was  on  a  Ger¬ 
man  Sunday  paper.  Soon  afterwards 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Freie  Presse 
in  Cincinnati,  and  according  to  his  con¬ 
temporaries  he  was  the  best  police  re¬ 
porter  Cincinnati  ever  had. 

From  the  Freie  Presse  Mr.  Karger 
went  to  the  Cincinnati  Volkefreund  and 
was  the  first  reporter  of  a  German  pa¬ 
per  to  be  detailed  for  work  at  the  State 
Capitol. 

ONCE  A  CITY  EHITOR. 

Mr.  Karger  joined  the  staff  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post  in  1895,  and  for  four  years 
was  its  city  editor.  In  January,  1899,  he 
was  detailed  to  Washington  as  the  Post’s 
correspondent  at  the  national  capital. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  all  of  the  Scrlpps-McRea  pa¬ 
pers  represented  In  Washington.  He 
resigned  from  the  Scripps-McRea  ser¬ 
vice  on  September  10,  1906,  to  become 
correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star,  owned  by  Charles  P.  Taft,  a  broth¬ 
er  of  President  Taft,  and  is  still  em¬ 
ployed  in  that  capacity.  He  has  at¬ 
tended  and  reported  every  National 
Convention  of  the  two  major  parties 
since  1892.  While  Col.  Roosevelt  was 
president,  and  also  while  Mr.  Taft  was 
in  the  White  House,  Mr.  Karger  travel¬ 
led  extensively  with  them,  always,  as 
he  says,  "on  the  office  expense  account.” 

In  1907  he  was  selected  by  President 
Roosevelt,  and  Mr,  Taft,  who  was  then 
Secretary  of  War,  to  be  Mr.  Taft’s  pub¬ 
licity  representative  in  the  campaign 
for  the  Republican  Presidential  nomina¬ 
tion.  He  remained  with  Mr.  Taft 
throughout  the  campaign,  and  accom¬ 
panied  him  on  his  various  trips  through¬ 
out  the 'country. 

Mr.  Karger  is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  governors  of  the  National  Press  Club. 


When  the  80  Per  Cent.  Clause  Protects  and  When  It  Does  'Not  Give  the  Same 
Degree  of  Protection,  and  the  Reason —  Essentials 
the  Purchaser  Should  Remember. 

By  Edmund  Walker, 

Auditor.  Keeley-Handy  Syndicate,  Chicago.  III. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  all  that  interests  you  in  relation 
to  your  Are  insurance  policies,  rates,  and  schedules,  it  Is  well  to  briefly 
review  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  all  insurance. 

As  you  know,  our  grandfathers  regarded  all  insurance  as  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  plain  gamble.  You  "bet”  flOO  against  $5,000  that  you  would  die  this 
year,  and  the  insurance  company  accepted  the  wager. 

From  this  beginning  we  And  that  the  "odds”  or  rates  are  calculated  on  a 
scientific  basis — the  theory  cf  "probabilities.”  Explaining  "probabilities”  is  very 
simple,  but  to  calculate  the  same  requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of  higher 
mathematic.s.  Suffice  it  then  to  say  that  the  rate  you  pay  is  obtained  as  a 
re.sult  of  a  certain  mathematical  calculation  known  as  “probabilities” — and  to 
the  amount  so  obtained  is  added  a  certain  percentage  to  cover  overhead  ex¬ 
pense,  administration,  and  distribution  charges— and  a  reasonable  profit  on  the 
capital  invested  in  the  insurance  company.  This  process  of  adding  additional 
charges  is  known  as  “the  loading  of  a  policy.”  You  will  therefore  correctly 
assume  that  the  only  rca.son  for  a  difference  in  rates  is  owing  to  these  "loading 
charges,”  and  not  to  the  probability  calculation,  which  must  be  the  same  for 
every  company. 

In  order  that  you  may  take  out  a  Are  insurance  policy  you  must  have  "an 
insurable  interest.”  This  again  takes  insurance  away  from  the  gamble  class. 
Just  what  is  an  insurable  interest?  Broadly  speaking,  it  means  that  you  would 
suffer  if  the  event  against  which  you  are  insuring  did  occur.  If  you  own  your 
house,  you  have  an  insurable  interest  in  it.  If  you  hold  a  mortgage  on  my 
house,  you  again  have  an  insurable  interest — and  perhaps  you  have  an  insurable 
Interest  in  my  life,  too,  as  mortgagor  and  mortgagee — but  you  do  not  have  any 
Insurable  interest  in  the  life  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  or  the  Shah  of  Persia. 

Up  to  this  point  you  are  thinking  of  insurance  as  a  common  business  ven¬ 
ture  based  on  scientifle  plans  and  being  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  earning 
a  proflt. 

ANOTHER  VIEWPOINT. 

Supposing  all  the  house  owners  in  your  town  get  together  and  adopt  the 
following  resolution; 

"Whereas,  it  has  been  found  that  the  actual  aggregate  value  of 
our  houses  is  $1,000,000,  and  that  each  year  $1,500  of  this  property  is 
destroyed  by  Are.  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  that  each  householder  .shall  pay  to  a  common  fund 
15  cents  per  $100  of  property  owned,  each  year,  and  that  out  of  this 
common  fund  all  sufferers  from  lass  by  Are  shall  bo  indemnifled. 

.\nd  be  it  further 

"Resolved  that  each  property  owner  shall  pay  an  additional  5 
cents  per  $100  to  cover  administration  expenses.” 

There  you  have  present-day  Insurance,  and  I  want  to  say  that  all  Insurance 
is  mutual.  If  John  Doe  has  a  Are  and  makes  a  proflt  out  of  the  event  It  Is  not 
only  an  Injustice  to  the  Insurance  company,  but  an  In.justlce  to  every  policy 
holder  in  that  company,  because  It  affects  the  rates.  It  Is  out  of  your  money 
that  .Tohn  Doe  is  being  paid. 

CO-INSURANCE. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  misunderstood  word  in  all  the  Insurance  world. 
You  remember  your  agent  told  you  that  you  'would  obtain  a  cheaper  rate  by 
having  the  80  per  cent,  co-insurance  clause  Inserted  In  your  policy.  You  agreed 
to  this  clause — ^hut  do  you  understand  Its  application? 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  make  this  clear  Is  to  take  an  example. 

Example  No.  1: 

Your  machinery  cost  you  . ’ . . .  $100,000 

You  took  out  a  Are  Insurance  policy  with  the  80  per  cent  co-Insurancc 


clause  and  did  insure  for  .  80,000 

You  then  had  a  Are  and  the  loss  was  .  50,000 

You  would  receive  from  the  Insurance  company  .  50,000 

Example  No.  2: 

Your  machinery  cost  you  .  $100,000 

You  took  out  a  Arc  Insurance  policy  with  the  80  per  cent,  co-insurance 

clause,  hut  you  only  insured  for  .  70,000 

You  then  had  a  Are  and  the  loss  was .  50,000 

You  would  receive  from  the  insurance  company  seven-eighths  of  $50.- 
000,  or,  as  $70,000  (the  amount  you  did  insure  for)  is  $80,000  (the 
amount  you  should  have  carried),  i.  e.:  .  47,500 


You  .see  now  that  with  this  clause  you  must  be  able  to  prove  that  you  were 
carrying  insurance  equal  or  greater  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  or  machinery  insured.  To  do  this  you  .should  have  a  complete  Ini’en- 
tory  of  your  machinery  and  furniture — supported  by  original  invoices  and  re¬ 
ceipts,  and  verifled  by  some  competent  auditor,  and  these  papers  should  be  at 
the  bank,  not  in  your  office,  where  they  are  likely  to  be  burned  up  at  the  very 
time  you  want  them. 

A  FEW  LEGAL  POINTS. 

Insurance  can  be  contracted  for  by  oral  agreement.  The  contract  expires 
within  one  year,  and  it  is  not  necessary  under  the  statute  of  frauds  that  it  be 
reduced  to  writing.  Until  your  policy  arrives  from  the  head  office  it  is  better, 
however,  to  obtain  what  is  known  as  a  "binder” — this  is  a  temporary  contract. 

The  object  of  Are  Insurance  is  Indemnity — not  proflt — Chief  Justice  Knowl- 
ton,  of  Mas.sachusetts  Supreme  Court,  lays  special  emphasis  on  this. 

Once  your  contract  la  issued  and  accepted  by  you,  you  cannot  introduce 
verbal  understandings  and  agreements — the  entire  arrangement  must  be  set 
out  in  writing  in  the  contract.  This  is  broadly  speaking — sometimes  when 
absolute  fraud  is  clearly  proven  a  written  contract  can  be  voided. 


FIGHTING  COAL-MINE  MENACE 


Philadelphia  Press  Seeks  Proteriio  i  For 
Many  Homes  Endangere  *. 

The  Philadelphia  Press  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  an  aggressive  campaign  to  save 
some  of  the  settlements  and  city  sub¬ 
urbs  in  central  Pennsylvania  from  drop¬ 
ping  into  coal  mines,  from  which  the 
supporting  pillars  have  been  removed. 
The  war  has  been  waged  before  and 
legislation  asked  for  in  vain.  If  the  pres¬ 
ent  Scarlett  bill,  now  before  the  Legis¬ 
lature  passes,  it  will  be  largely  due  to 
the  series  of  articles  which  have  been 
running  for  the  past  ten  days  in  that 
paper,  which  have  portrayed  with  un- 
compromi.sing  clearness,  the  exact  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  regdon. 

The  story  was  written  by  Harry  Gold¬ 
berg,  a  brilliant  young  reporter,  who  was 
a  candidate  for  (.'ongress  on  the  Social¬ 
ist  ticket  at  the  last  election,  and 
through  many  signed  articles.  Accom¬ 
panied  by  Carl  Thoner,  star  photog¬ 
rapher  on  the  Press,  he  spent  .several 
days  in  the  district,  digging  out  from 
a  confused  and  unclassifled  mass  of 
testimony  all  the  Important  facts  in 
the  long-drawn  case.  The  story  ran 
every  day,  covered  some  four  or  flve 
pages  altogether,  and  was  a  convincing 
expo.sition  of  the  menacing  danger 
which  hovers  over  many  a  town  be¬ 
tween  Wilkes-Barre  and  Scranton.  The 
photograph.s,  taken  under  the  most  ad¬ 
verse  conditions,  were  thrilling. 

The  Scranton  Republican  and  the 
Times,  which  have  done  what  they 
could  do  to  abate  the  peril,  extended  cor¬ 
dial  editorial  cooperation  to  the  Press. 
The  well-planned  propaganda,  by  fo- 
cu.sslng  public  attention  on  the  evil,  is 
likely  to  bring  beneflclal  results. 


Newspapers  as  Educators 
Speaking  at  a  recent  gathering  ii. 
Evans  Memorial  Hall  in  Boston,  Dr.  Al¬ 
fred  Rockwell  stated  that.  In  his  opinion, 
newspapers  classed  flrst  among  the  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  of  the  country. 
Hospitals  he  classed  second,  and  schools 
and  colleges  third. 


TOUR  RATE. 

The  rate  you  pay  is  based  on  what 
is  known  as  "the  schedule.”  Then  ad¬ 
ditions  are  made  to  this  rate  to  cover 
any  additional  risks  peculiar  to  your 
particular  plant  and  shops — deductions 
are  also  made  to  allow  for  any  features 
reducing  the  hazard.  Therefore,  per- 
hap.s.  It  pays  you  to  And  out  what  has 
been  added  to  the  schedule  in  your 
particular  policy  and  compare  this  ad¬ 
ditional  yearly  charge  with  the  inter¬ 
est  on  the  amount  of  money  requir¬ 
ed  to  in.stall  sprinkler  systems  and  oth¬ 
er  apparatu.s — plus  depreciation  on  the 
same.  Don’t  compare  the  amount 
charged  over  the  schedule  with  the  co.st 
of  installation — but  with  the  Intere.st  on 
the  investment  and  its  depreciation. 

A  FEW  SPECIAL  POINTERS. 

(1.)  If  you  separate  your  heavy  ma¬ 
chinery  from  the  light  machinery  you 
will  get  a  cheaper  rate  on  the  heavy 
machinery. 

(2.)  While  you  are  covered  from  loss 
by  water  in  the  event  of  a  Are — are 
you  covered  from  loss  by  flooding  of 
your  press  pits? 

(3.)  If  you  have  not  paid  in  full  for 
your  premium,  issue  a  note  and  have  it 
acknowledged  by  head  office.  Don’t 
let  that  note  go  past  due. 

(4.)  Sixty  days  after  you  have  paid 
your  agent  in  full  in  cash  write  head 
office  and  ascertain  if  they  have  been 
paid. 

(5.)  Keep  your  policies  and  Inven¬ 
tories  at  the  bank. 

(6.)  Read  your  policy  to-day. 
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TIPS  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGER 

street  &  Finney,  Inc.,  171  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  city,  are  plac¬ 
ing  an  extensive  campaign  in  New 
Kngland  cities  for  Kibbe  Broth¬ 
ers  Co.,  ot  Springfield,  Mass.,  advertis¬ 
ing  the  Social  Whirls  candy. 

The  Brown  Advertising  Agency  is 
placing  full-page  advertising  for  the 
I..ouisiana  State  Rice  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 

The  Chambers  Agency,  Inc.,  Maison 
Blanche  Building,  New  Orleans,  is  send¬ 
ing  copy  to  country  weeklies  in  Lousi- 
ana,  Mls.sissippi,  and  Arkansas  for  H. 
&  C.  Newman,  cotton  broker.s,  of  New 
Orleans. 

Kwing  &  Miles,  Inc.,  New  York  city, 
handle  the  lubricating  oil  account  of  the 
W.  I).  Kibler  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
This  agency  also  handles  the  account 
of  the  Hill  Insulating  &  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  511  West  42d  Street,  New  York 
<-ity,  manufacturers  of  Thorne  Anti- 
Skid  Chains. 

The  Russell  M.  Seeds  Co.,  of  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.,  handles  the  advertising  of 
the  I*arry  Manufacturing  Co.,  makers 
of  motor  bodies,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  This 
agency  al.so  handles  the  motor  car  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Interstate  Auto  Co.,  of 
.Muncie,  Ind. 

Walter  B.  Snow,  of  Bo.ston,  Mass., 
handles  the  machinery  advertising  of 
the  Bird  .Machine  Co.,  Fast  Walpole, 
.Mas.s.  This  agency  also  has  the  ma- 
i  hinery  account  of  the  Lebannon  Ma- 

<  hine  Co.,  l.iel)annon,  N.  H. 

The  Walter  B.  Snow  Advertising 
.\gency,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  handles  the 
account-  of  the  Rockport  Granite  Co., 
I’iftsfleld,  Mass. 

The  H.  H.  Stalker  Co.,  of  Boston, 
.Mas.s.,  handles  the  motor-truck  account 
of  the  I-Mine  Motor  Co. 

The  J.  F.  Storm  Advertising  Co.,  of 
New  York  city,  handles  the  maternity 
ap|>arel  account  of  I.Ane  Bryant,  Inc., 
New  York  city. 

The  Frickson  Co.,  of  New  York  city, 
handles  the  account  of  the  Magne.sia 
.\.sso<-iation  of  America,  381  Fourth  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York  city. 

The  H.  H.  Stalker  Co.,  of  Toledo,  O., 
handles  the  threshers  and  farm  tractors 
account  of  the  Banting  Manufacturing 
Co.,  of  Toledo,  O.,  as  well  as  the  Juve¬ 
nile  auto  account  of  the  Sypher  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  of  Toledo,  O. 

Fwing  A  Miles,  Inc.,  New  York  city, 
handle  the  paint  account  of  the  Wil¬ 
helm  ('o.,  Reading  Pa.,  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  men's  garters  of  the  Grip- 
rite  fJarter  Co.,  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
as  well  as  the  shoe-poli.sh  account  of 
the  Chieftain  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 

<  Tiarlestown,  W.  Va. 

The  Stack  Adverti.sing  Co.,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  handles  the  banking  account  of 
the  Second  Ward  Savings  Bank,  of 
Milwaukee,  Wi.s. 

Frne.st  J.  Goulston  Advertising 
.\gency,  18  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  is  pre- 
liaring  new  copy  for  B.  V.  D.  Under¬ 
wear.  Newspai)er  and  magazine  space 
will  Is-  used. 

The  Colony  Advertising  Co.  is  the 
new  name  of  Williams  &  Carroll,  1 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  The  change 
was  made  on  Mr.  \VMliams’s  re.slgna- 
tion. 

The  plant  of  Harrison  Brothers  &  Co., 
Inc..  Philadelphia,  makers  of  "Town  & 
Country  Paints,”  has  been  purchased  by 
the  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Co.  The  ac¬ 
count  will  be  handled  henceforth  by 
George  H.  Pierre,  Du  Pont  Bldg.,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del. 

The  National  Dead  Co.  will  use  about 
twenty  general  magazines  and  sixty 


farm  publications,  in  addition  to  trade 
papers,  in  its  coming  campaigrn. 

The  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co., 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  account  is  han¬ 
dled  by  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  44 
Fast  23d  Street,  New  York. 

H.  H.  Levy,  1328  Broadway,  New 
York,  is  starting  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  lor  the  Hotel  Martinique,  New 
York. 

Sacks  Co.,  Inc.,  171  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  are  sending  out  orders  to 
newspapers  for  La  Resista  Corset  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Arkenburg-Machen-Dowd,  Produce 
Fxchange  Building,  Toledo,  are  again 
placing  the  account  of  the  Toledo 
Cooker  Co.,  Toledo. 

Manufacturers’  Publicity  Corporation, 
30  Church  Street,  New  York,  is  plac¬ 
ing  the  adverti.sing  of  the  Pulsometer 
Pump  Co.,  Irvington,  N.  J.  This  agency 
is  now  in  charge  of  the  advertising  of 
the  Whitlock  Cordage  Co.,  New  York, 
rope  manufacturers. 

The  Geo.  Batten  Co.,  381  Fourth  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York,  will  shortly  make  up 
a  list  of  New  Fngland  newspapers  lor 
the  Ipswich  Mills  “Ipswich  Hosiery,” 
Ipswich,  Masa 

The  F.  P.  Remington  Agency,  1280 
Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  sending 
out  orders  for  the  Atterbury  Motor  Car 
Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  H.  K.  McCann  Co.,  61  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  is  handling  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  American  Thermos  Bottle  Co., 
Norwich,  Conn.,  and  35  West  31st 
Street,  New  York. 

The  Gardiner  Advertising  Co.,  315 
North  Tenth  Street,  St.  Louis,  is  mak¬ 
ing  contracts  with  a  selected  list  of 
newspapers  for  the  General  Roofing 
Co.,  “Certain-teed  Roofing,”  Boatsman's 
Building,  St.  Louis. 

Greenleaf  Co.,  185  Devon.shire  Street, 
Boston,  is  handling  the  advertising  of 
the  Waltham  Watch  Co.,  Waltham, 
Mass. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York,  26 
Broadway,  New  York  city,  is  renewing 
contract.*:  with  New  Fngland  newspa¬ 
pers  through  the  H.  K.  McCann  Co.,  61 
Broadway,  New  York  city. 

The  Liizell  Perfume  Co.,  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.,  will  place  its  advertising  through 
N.  W.  .\yer  &  Son,  of  Philadelphia.  This 
adverti.sing  firm  is  also  making  5,000- 
line  yearly  contracts  for  the  Conklin 
Pen  Co.,  of  Toledo,  O. 

The  Frolaset  Corset  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  is  placing  orders  with  large  city 
newspapers  through  the  Banker-Mar¬ 
tin  Co.,  Free  Press  Building,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

F.  A.  Mallory  &  Sons.  Inc.,  hat  mak¬ 
ers  of  Danbury,  Conn.,  are  placing  or¬ 
ders  with  newspapers  in  selected  sec¬ 
tions  through  the  George  Batten  Co., 
381  Fourth  venue.  New  York  city. 

The  Southern  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  120 
Broadway,  New  York,  is  making  3,000- 
linc  yeai-ly  contracts  with  newspapers  in 
selected  sections  through  Calkins  & 
Holden,  250  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
city. 

The  Cleveland  Macaroni  Co.,  7526 
Shaw  Avenue,  Oeveland.  O.,  will  place 
2,000-line  yearly  contracts  with  news¬ 
papers  in  selected  sections,  {idvertising 
their  "Golden  Fgg  Noodles,”  through 
the  D'Arcy  Advertising  Co.,  Internation¬ 
al  Life  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Galen  Hall  Hotel,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  is  placing  10-line,  100-time  orders 
with  a  number  of  Penn.sylvania  newspa¬ 
pers,  through  the  Borland  Advertising 
Agency,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

A.  B.  Benesch  &  Co.,  74  Broadway, 
New  York  city,  are  placing  stock  adver¬ 


tising  through  H.  W.  Fairfax,  World 
Building,  New  York  city.  This  agency 
will  also  shortly  place  orders  with  a 
number  of  selected  newspapers  for  Rob¬ 
ert  R.  Forester,  investments,  61  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 

The  Cleveland  Provision  Co.,  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.,  is  placing  orders  for  “Wilt¬ 
shire”  ham,  bacon,  and  lard,  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Ohio  newspapers,  through  Fuller 
&  Smith,  New  Guardian  Building,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.  This  agency  is  also  placing 
copy  in  a  selected  list  of  papers  for 
“Turpo,”  a  shaving  preparation  made  by 
the  Glessner  Co.,  of  Findlay,  O.,  as  well 
as  5.000-llne  yearly  contracts  for  the 
Statler  Hotel,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  with 
Middle  West  newspapers. 

The  Ernest  J.  Goulston  Advertising 
Agency,  18  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.,  handles  the  advertising  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Reis  &  Co.’s  underwear,  for  which 
a  newspaper  campaign  is  being  plan¬ 
ned.  This  agency  is  also  placing  six- 
inch  ten-time  orders  with  some  South¬ 
ern  newspapers  for  John  E.  Allen. 

Hanff-Metzger,  95  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  city,  is  placing  2,500-line  copy 
for  the  F.  M.  Hoyt  Shoe  Co.,  of  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  H.,  in  cities  where  the  shoe 
company  has  agents. 

Hoyt’s  Service,  120  West  32d  Street, 
New  York  city,  is  placing  orders  with 
Pennsylvania  newspapers  for  Richter  & 
Co.’s  "Ruffles”  dandruff  remedy,  74 
Washington  Street,  New  York  city. 

The  Martin  V.  Kelley  Co.,  171  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York  city,  is  placing 
copy  for  a  special  campaign  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Pacific  Coast  newspapers,  for  the 
Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Lord  &  Thomas,  Mailer’s  Building, 
Chicago,  are  placing  the  "Burnshine” 
copy  of  Paul  N.  Frledlander,  337  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  city.  The  advertising 
is  going  to  a  number  of  Southern  news¬ 
papers.  Lord  &  Thomas  are  also  plac¬ 
ing  300-line  yearly  contracts  with  Mis¬ 
sissippi  newspapers  for  the  Quaker  Oats 
Co.,  Railway  Exchange  Building,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

The  “Forkola”  cough  remedy  copy  of 
the  Bacorn  Co.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  is  being 
placed  with  a  number  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  newspapers  by  the  Lyd- 
don  &  Hanford  Co.,  Cutler  Building, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Wisconsin  Condense^  Milk  Co., 
91  Hudson  Street,  New  York,  is  placing 
3,000-line  yearly  contracts  with  a  few 
Eastern  newspapers  through  Frank 
Seaman,  461  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York 
city. 

Street  &  Finney  are  placing  orders 
with  some  Pacific  Coast  newspapers  for 
the  "Educator”  shoe  of  Rice  &  Hutch¬ 
ins,  10  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  This 
company  is  also  placing  copy  in  selected 
.sections  for  the  Sterling  Rubber  Works, 
Rutherford,  N.  J. 

The  Taylor-Critchfield-Clague  Co., 
Brooks  Building,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  plac¬ 
ing  copy  on  contracts  with  newspapers 
in  selected  sections  for  the  American 
Radiator  Co.,  822  South  Michigan  Ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  Albert  P.  Hill  Co.,  People’s  Bank 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  is  placing  orders 
for  the  North  Carolina  Pine  Associa¬ 
tion,  34  Bank  of  Commerce  Building, 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Frank  Seaman,  461  Eighth  Avenue, 
New  York,  is  handling  the  advertising 
of  the  Pepsicola  Co.,  "Pepsicola,”  New 
Bern,  N.  C. 

Sherman  &  Bryan,  79  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  are  making  up  a  newspaper 
li.st  for  the  Erlanger  Bros.  “B  V  D” 
underwear,  351  Broadway,  New  York; 
also  placing  advertising  for  Kohn  & 


Baer,  Inc.,  manufacturing  furriers,  42 
West  Third  Street,  New  York;  also 
placing  copy  for  the  Samuel  W.  Peck 
&  Co.,  men’s  and  youths’  clothing,  806 
Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Martin  V.  Kelley  Co.,  Second  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  Building,  Toledo,  is  mak¬ 
ing  2,000-line  one-year  contracts  with 
some  Middle  West  newspapers  for  the 
Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.,  Toledo, 
and  is  again  placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  for  the  Peerless  Motor  Co., 
Cleveland. 

Picard  &  Co.,  50  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  will  shortly  make  up  a  new  list 
for  the  United  Shirt  &  Collar  Co., 
"Lion”  Brand  Collars  and  Shirts,  720 
Second  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  Blackman-Ross  Co.,  95  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  will  place  4,000- 
line  schedules  with  newspapers  for  the 
N.  K.  Fairbank  &  Co.,  "Cottolene,”  9 
South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

John  Wanamaker,  Ninth  and  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  city,  is  placing  six-inch 
two-time  orders  with  newspapers  in  se¬ 
lected  sections,  the  copy  going  out 
through  Collin  Armstrong,  Inc.,  1457 
Broadway,  New  York  city..  This  Adver¬ 
tising  firm  is  also  renewing  newspaper 
contracts  for  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line, 
42  Broadway,  New  York. 

Street  &  Finney,  171  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  are  now  handling  the  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Klever  Kraft  Silver  Ware, 
manufactured  by  the  American  Ring 
Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


Ability  is  very  common — resolution  is 
the  rarity. — [Business  Chat. 


Claimed  Circulation 

—IS  ONE  THING 

Proved  Circulation 

—IS  QUITE  ANOTHER 
In 

MERIDEN.  CONNECTICUT, 

“The  Record” 

Gives  advertisers  guarantee  of 

A.  B.  C. 

No  other  Meriden  paper  does  so,  or 
has  much  more  than  HALF  the 
circulation  of  THE  RECORD. 


THE  BOSTON 
EVENING  RECORD 

printed  last  month  twice  as 
much  local  store  advertising 
as  it  printed  in  February, 
1916,  and  gave  its  adver¬ 
tisers  a  net  paid  circulation 
of  more  than  42,000  copies 
a  day. 

The  Record  is  being 
talked  about  for  its  excel¬ 
lence  as  a  newspapier,  and 
ample  proof  that  its  readers 
are  good  buyers  is  found  in 
its  growth  in  local  adver¬ 
tising. 
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New  England’s  Food  Bill 

A  CONSERVATIVE  estimate  of  the  total  sum  that  New  England 
people  pay  daily  for  their  food  amounts  to 

$4,323,169.80 

These  figures  are  based  on  an  average  of  60  cents  a  day,  for  New 
England’s  population  of  January  1st,  estimated  at  7,205,283. 

The  60  cent  rate  is  that  used  by  steamship  lines  and  large  hotel 
corporations. 

It  represents  the  lowest  possible  cost,  when  edibles  are  bought  in 
immense  quantities. 

Considering  the  present  extravagant  prices,  the  Per  Capita  is  LOW, 
but  the  aggregate  is  startling. 

It  voices  in  no  uncertain  tone  the  great  possibilities  for  National 
Advertisers  who  will  vigorously  exploit  their  Breakfast  Foods,  Bis¬ 
cuits,  Soups,  Jellies,  Coffees,  Teas,  etc.,  in  the  accompanying  list  of 
New  England  Newspapers. 

To  progressive  merchants  and  manufacturers — 
the  men  who  prize  achievement  and  expansion — 
the  New  England  Newspapers  are  a  necessity. 


For  the  Space  Buyer 

A  Gilt-edge  Hat  of  New  England  newapapera  with  ratea  and  circulationa 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Net 

Paid  2,R00  10,000 
Circalation  line.  line. 
Boaton  American  (E)  380,281  .40  .40 

(S)  321,tt2S  ..*15  .SB 

Boaton  Globe  (ME)  242,4R7  .30  ..30 

(S)  290,R23  .30  .30 

Boaton  Herald- 

Traveler  (ME)  100,794  .28  .2R 

Boaton  Journal  (M)  R8,021  .10  .12R 

Boaton  Poat  (M)  t483,R73  .4R  .4R 

(S)  (320,270 

(E)  3R.123 


Boaton  Record  (E) 
Boaton  Tranacript(E) 
Fall  River 

Herald  (E) 

FitchbnrK 

Sentinel  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

Lowell  Conrier- 

Citlaea  (ME) 

New  Bedford  Standard 
&  Mercnry  (ME) 
PIttaileld  Eaclc  (E) 
Salem  Newa  (E) 

SprinKOcId  Republican 
(M)  1R,21R 

Sprlngiicld  Newa 

(E)  19,417 


Net 

Pnifi 

Clreniatlon 

SprlnKOcId 

Republican  (S)  17,R42 

SprInKiield  Union 

(MES)  .30,444  . 

Worceater 

Gaseite  (E)  2R,803 

Maaa.  totala.  2,.378,20t'  .3.: 

Population,  3,BO.>.R22. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 


,.04  .04 

.0207  .01R7 

.05  . 


Providence 

Bulletin  (E)  49,4R5 

Provl«lence 

Journal  (M*S)  25,750 

Providence 

Tribune  (E)  21,054 

Woonaocket  Call- 

Reporter  (E)  11,542 

Rhode  laland  totala,  108,410 

Population,  R01,21R. 

MAINE. 

Portland  Expreaa(E)  21,247 
Population,  702,787. 


VERMONT. 

Net 

Paid  2,.‘ltN>  lO.tNKt 
Circulation  llnea  line. 

llurlliiKton  Free 

Preaa  (M)  0,802  .025  .0170 

Population,  301,205. 

CONNECTICUT, 
ilrldaeport  Poat- 

Telegram  (ME)  32,4110  .075  .055 

Danbury  Newa  (E)  0,000  .0118  .0118 

Hartford 

Conrant  (MS)  18,070  .OO  .04 

Hartford  Timea  (E)  25,001  .00  .05 

Meriden  Journal  (E)  4,807  .025  .0143 

New  Haven  Tlniea- 

Leader  (E)  tlR.205  .04  .03 

New  Lonilon  Day  (B)  *0,140  .0285  .0171 

New  l.ondon 

Telearaph  (M)  3,750  .0080  .0071 

Norwich  Bnlletin(M)  0,205  .04  .018 

Connecticut  totala.  12.5,1.32  .3380  .24.33 

Population,  1,114,7541. 

New  Ensland  totala,  2,812,88.5  4.4M).54t  3.74130 

(Statement  to  A.  B.  C. 

’Pnbliahera  atntenient. 

Ratina  Gov.  atatement.  October  1,  lOlO. 
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NEWS  PRINT  PRICE  SET 
AT  $2.50  AT  THE  MILL 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

the  l)u.sis  of  their  respective  costs  of 
prtMliiction,  the  foregroing  prices  are 
iilso  fair  and  reasonable  for  each  and 
all  of  the  following  manufacturers  who 
have  not  thus  far  joined  in  this  arbi- 
ti-ution ; 

MMXS  THAT  HAVK  NOT  SICNED. 

Minnes<ita  &  Ontario  Power  Company, 
including  its  subsidiary,  the  Fort  Fran- 
«  es  I’ulp  &  Paper  t'ompany,  Otd.;  Gould 
l*aper  CcMni»any,  Finch-Pruyn  &  Com- 
l<any,  Grc^  Northern  Papt^r  C\)mpany, 
PejebSA-ot  Paper  Company,  Crown-Wil- 
lamette  Paper  Company,  St.  Croix  Paper 
Comi>uny,  I'rice  Brothers  &  t'ompany, 
I.td.,  Oonnaconna  Paper  Company,  Ltd., 
Powell  Kiver  Company. 

In  addition  to  the  above  companies, 
the  « 'ou.solidated  Water  Power  &  Paper 
Comp^my  and  the  Wisconsin  Itiver  Pulp 
&  l*u|>er  t.'ornpany  can  sell  at  a  slight 
itdvance  over  the  prices  named  and 
r'lake  a  fair  jirolit.  It  .should  al.so  be 
stati-d  that  the  Great  Northern  Paper 
Comisuiy,  ajipearing  in  the  above  lisi, 
is  .selling  most  of  its  output  at  prices 
as  low  or  lower  than  those  named;  and 
it  should  l*e  further  stated  that  the 
Powell  Kiver  Coimpany  and  the  (Yown 
Willamette  Pai>er  t'ompany  have  much 
tonnage  under  long-time  contracts  at 
lower  prices. 

KKOOM  MENDS  ItEDL  CTION  IN  SIZE. 

In  accepting  the  resjionsibility  here 
exerci.sed,  the  Commission  recognizes 
the  grave  difficulties  involved.  It  may 
not  bring  all  of  the  relief  which  may 
l<e  expected  from  its  action,  but  all 
imblishers  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  become  jiarticipants  in  the  plans.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Commission  the  most 
certain  remedy  for  the  immediate  re¬ 
lief  of  the  present  situation  is  for  all 
the  metropolitan  dailies  to  still  further 
r*Hluce  the  size  of  their  papers  and  the 
niirnlx-r  of  their  editions,  and  for  those 
who  have  not  yet  done  .so  to  cut  out 
.siK-h  wasteful  pra<-tices  as  allowing  full 
«  rc<iit  to  new.s.stands  for  the  return  of 
iin.sidd  iiars-rs. 

it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Commi.ssion  to 
continue  its  efforts  with  the  object  of 
restoring  comi>etitive  conditions  in  the 
indu.stry. 

The  Commi.s.sion  is  of  the  opinion  that 
it  is  desirable  for  .small  publishers  to  co- 
oiM-rate  in  buying  in  carload  lots. 

fn  its  tlnal  report  on  the  news  print 
industry,  the  Commi.s.sion  will  make 
re<-ommendations  to  (’ongre.ss  for  reme¬ 
dial  legislation  that  has  been  suggested 
by  the  facts  during  this  inquiry. 

The  Commi.s.sion  desires  to  make  for¬ 
mal  and  otticial  acknowledgment  of  the 
highly  effective  a-ssi.stance  that  has  lieen 
rendered  by  its  special  counsel  in  this 
matter,  the  HonoraVde  Francis  J.  Heney, 
of  f'alifornia,  in  effecting  a  .solution  of 
•a  very  complicated  situation. 

I{e.sr>e<-tfully  sul»mitted, 
WII.I.IAM  .1.  H.XKRIS,  Chairman. 
WILI.  H.  PAKUY,  Commis.sioner. 
.lOSKPH  K.  DAVIKS,  Commi.ssioner. 

March  .1.  1917. 


.Serurcb  Big  Timber  Rights 

The  St.  Croix  Paper  Co.,  of  Woodland, 
.M<  .,  has  acquired  stumpage  on  50,000 
it<-res  of  timberland,  located  on  the  St. 
Croix  Kiver.  The  land  is  located  on 
lioth  the  American  and  new  Brunswick 
sides  of  the  river.  The  lease  of  the 
Murchle  lands  assures  a  supply  of  10,- 
orc.ooo  feet  of  logs  annually  for  ten 
years. 


PALMER  CONGRATULATES 

The  EDTrORTAND  PUBLISHER 


Manager  of  the  A.  IV.  P.  A.  Also  Sup¬ 
plements  This  Paper’s  Record  of  the 

iNews  Print  Controversy  with  Facts 

NVhich  Make  the  V'aluable  Story  Quite 

Complete. 

Writing  to  The  Kditok  and  Pubuish- 
EK  under  date  of  March  5,  Lincoln  B. 
Palmer,  manager  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  has 
tiie  following  interesting  things  to  say 
auoui  the  news  print  situation: 

"May  1  take  this  opportunity  to  offer 
congiutulations  to  The  Kditok  and  Pub- 
i.istiEK  for  its  excelient  work  in  behalf 
of  the  interests  of  news  print  consum- 
cis.'  j  ne  comprehensive  manner  in 
which  you  have  handled  the  subject  has 
been  extremely  beneficial  to  those  whose 
eiiorts  to  safeguard  the  publishers’  in¬ 
terests  have  at  last  been  crowned  with 
success,  which,  while  not  yet  complete, 
is,  nevertheless,  success  in  its  full 
meaning. 

"In  order  that  your  record  of  the 
news  print  situation,  pubiished  in  your 
issue  of  March  3,  and  headed  Story  of 
News  Print  Crisis,  1916-1917  may  be 
somewhat  more  complete,  may  I  draw 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  er¬ 
roneous  impression  may  be  created  be¬ 
cause  of  your  statement  that  about  this 
time  the  news  print  manufacturers  re¬ 
quested  that  Congress  make  an  investi¬ 
gation,  and  a  short  time  later,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  was  directed  to 
make  the  inquiry,  and  report  back. 

“The  facts  are  that  on  April  24,  1916, 
Mr.  Owen  presented  the  following  Sen¬ 
ate  resolution,  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to: 

“  ‘Kesolved,  That  the  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  is  hereby  requested  to  inquire  in¬ 
to  the  increase  of  the  price  of  print 
paper  during  the  last  year  and  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  or  not  the  newspapers  of 
the  United  States  are  being  subjected 
to  unfair  practices  in  the  sale  of  print 
paper,’  and  that  subsequently  the  News 
Print  Manufacturers’  Association  peti¬ 
tioned  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  investigate  ‘this  question  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Senate  resolution  above 
set  forth.' 

AN  INCOMPLETE  STATEMENT. 

“Your  statement,  that  on  July  21,  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  urged  publishers  to  reduce  con¬ 
sumption  is  accurate,  and  yet  falls 
short  of  completeness  because  of  fail¬ 
ure  to  mention  that  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
bulletin  of  March  4,  1916,  contained  no¬ 
tice  of  impending  difficulties  in  the 
.shape  of  the  following  warning: 

“  ‘It  is,  therefore,  suggested  that  pub¬ 
lishers  seriously  consider  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  economy  in  the  use  of  paper 
as  a  means  of  not  increasing  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  with  which  the  market  is  now 
threatened.’ 

“And  again,  under  date  of  April  8, 
a  bulletin  warning  was  sounded  which 
contained  in  part: 

“  ‘As  stated  in  this  bulletin  of  March 
4,  every  economy  should  be  made  in 
the  use  of  news  print  until  the  mills 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  replenish 
their  reserve.’ 

“And  again  in  the  bulletin  of  April  15 
appears  as  part  of  a  warning*. 

“  'Under  the  circumstance.s,  we  again 
take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that 
members  exercise  every  economy  in  the 
use  of  news  print  paper.’ 

“And  from  that  date  on  the.se  bul¬ 
letins  kept  all  members  advised  of 
news  print  condltlon.s,  and  constantly 
.sounded  the  warnings  of  impending  dif¬ 
ficulties.  Among  other  matter,  on  the 


subject  published  in  the  bulletin  of  May 
20,  I  find: 

“  ‘It  is  confidently  believed  that  every 
ton  of  paper  saved  will  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  future  cost.' 

“The  A.  N.  P.  A.,  at  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  during  ’April,  discussed  this  sit¬ 
uation  at  length,  and  as  an  organiza¬ 
tion,  became  active  in  forming  and  fol¬ 
lowing  out  plans  that  have  at  last  cul¬ 
minated.’’ 


Paper  Salvage  in  .New  Bedford 

The  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard 
has  taken  up  the  con.servation  of  old 
newspapers  with  great  success  and 
through  its  representative,  \V.  I).  Ar- 
mitago,  is  salvaging  many  hundreds  of 
pound.s  'weekly.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
a  junkman’s  licen.se  in  New'  Bedford  to 
collect  old  papers,  therefore  the  paper 
secured  such  a  license  for  Mr.  Armitage, 
and  then  e.stablished  thirty-one  stations 
throughout  the  city  where  paper  might 
be  left.  Fifty  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
is  being  paid,  and  the  collections  have 
been  very  gratifying.  Preparations  are 
being  made  to  cooperate  with  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  the  city  in  a  saving  campaign, 
when  all  paper  left  at  the  stations  wilt 
lie  credited  to  the  Girl  Scouts  and  will 
be  turned  over  to  their  vacation  fund. 


TH.\T  “DEWEY  BEAT”  STORY 


Chicago  Men  Tell  What  They  Have 
Found  in  Old  Files. 

The  claim  that  the  Boston  Post  print¬ 
ed  the  fir.st  .story  of  Dewey’s  victory  at 
.Manila  Bay,  as  set  forth  in  The  Editor 
AND  PiTHLisHEK,  has  arouscd  some  heated 
arguments  in  the  Chicago  Pre.s3  Club. 
Keference  to  old  files  finally  brought 
about  the  conviction  that  while  the  Bos¬ 
ton  newsiiaiicr  may  have  “doped  out”  an 
iidvance  story — a  lucky  gues.s — the  first 
authentic  account  was  printed  in  the 
New  York  World  and  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une. 

The  three  war  correspondents  who 
viewed  the  battle  were  Edward  Harden, 
repre.senting  the  Now  York  World  and 
the  Chicago  Tribune;  Joseph  A.  Stick- 
ney,  of  the  New  York  Herald,  and  John 
McCutcheon,  of  the  old  Chicago  Record. 
As  soon  as  Dewey’s  victory  was  assured, 
these  men  started  for  Hongkong,  the 
nearest  cable  office,  in  a  revenue  cutter. 
.Mr.  Harden  was  the  first  to  jump  ashore, 
and  by  marking  his  me.s.sage  “urgent 
rate  prepaid”  succeeded  in  getting  his 
mes.siige  through  first,  paying  $9.90  a 
word  therefor.  The  battle  was  on  May 
1,  and  .Mr.  Harden’s  message  arrived  in 
the  United  States  early  in  the  morning 
of  May  7.  It  was  the  first  information 
of  the  outcome  of  the  battle  to  reach  the 
.\rmy  and  Navy  Departments. 


New  (roldberg  Feature 

Cartooni.st  K.  L.  Goldlierg,  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail  has  created  a 
new  feature  which  promi.ses  to  rank 
with  his  pa.st  succe.sses,  “Foolish  Ques- 
tion.s,”  and  “I’m  the  Guy.”  The  new 
one  he  calls  “Silly  Sonnets.”  An  ama¬ 
teur  versifier  is  shown  in  three  squares 
in  the  act  of  compo.sing  pretentious 
“poetry.”  In  the  fourth,  a  little  ehap 
with  whiskers  fills  out  the  .stanza  with 
a  concluding  line  which  brings  the  cli¬ 
max  and  the  laugh.  The  Des  Moines 
(’ai)ital  is  conducting  a  .sonnet  writing 
corite.st,  based  on  the  feature,  and  Gold¬ 
berg  will  act  as  judge  and  award  the 
prize. 


.Some  men  write  pisdry,  others  think 
they  can.  .Most  editors  entertain  doubts. 


CONTEST  MAN  ARRESTED 


N.  A.  Schwartz  Charged  with  Obtaining 
Money  Under  False  Pretences. 

Ju.stice  Gregg,  of  Fairfield,  Cal.,  has 
held  N.  A.  Schwartz  to  answer  before 
the  Superior  Court  on  a  charge  of  ob¬ 
taining  money  under  false  pretences, 
made  by  Edwin  J.  Manker,  editor  of  the 
Fairfield  Enterprise. 

Schwartz,  several  weeks  ago,  signed 
a  contract  with  Manker  whereby  prizes, 
including  an  automobile,  were  to  be 
given  away  by  the  newspaper  by  gaining 
subscriptions,  the  affair  to  be  managed 
by  Schwartz. 

Manker  paid  $200  down  on  the  car 
out  of  the  first  money  obtained  in  the 
subscription  contest,  paying  Schwartz 
30  per  cent,  commission  each  week. 

After  several  weeks,  Schwartz  claims 
he  saw  nothing  ahead  for  him  in  the 
matter,  so  he  handed  it  over  to  two 
friends  of  his  from  San  Francisco,  Wal¬ 
lace  and  Morgan,  and  left  town. 

On  the  day  set  for  the  awarding  of 
the  prizes,  it  was  discovered  that  Mor¬ 
gan  and  Wallace  had  left  town,  taking 
about  $175  of  commls.sions  paid  them 
by  Manker,  leaving  Manker  with  the 
automobile  and  other  prizes  to  pay  for. 
Before  they  left  they  borrowed  Man- 
ker’s  contract,  under  the  pretence  that 
they  were  going  to  compare  his  with 
theirs,  and  took  it  with  them.  They 
have  not  been  located.  Schwartz  de¬ 
clares  he  is  innocent  of  the  plot  to  de¬ 
fraud  the  editor. 


New  Orleans  States 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

SsTOrn  Net  Paid  Circnlatton  for  6 
Months  Kndlna:  Oct.  1,  1016 

36,660  Daily 

We  guarantee  the  largest  white  borne 
delivered  evening  circulation  in  the  trade 
territory  of  New  Orleana. 

To  reach  a  large  majority  of  the  trade 
prospecu  In  the  local  territory  the  States 
Is  the  logical  and  economic  medium. 
Circulation  data  sent  on  request. 

The  S.  C.  BECKliiriTH  SPECIAL 
AGBNCY 

Sole  Foreign  Representatlvee 

New  York  ChieaKo  St.  Lonta 


Advertising  Agents 


COLLIN  ARMSTRONG,  INC., 
Advertising  and  Sales  Service, 
1457  Broadway,  New  York. 


FRANK,  ALBERT  &  CO., 
26-28  Beaver  St,  New  York. 
Tel.  Broad  3831. 


HOWLAND,  H.  S.,  ADV. 
AGENCY,  INC., 

20  Broad  St.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Rector  2573 


LEVEY,  H.  H., 

Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York, 

Tel.  Greeley  1677-78. 

Publishers’  Representatives 

CONE,  LORENZEN  &  WOOD¬ 
MAN, 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.;  Advtg. 
Bldg.,  Chic.;  Gumbel  Bldg.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 


GLASS,  JOHN, 

1156-llM  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chic. 


O’FLAHERTY’S  N.  Y,  SUB- 
URB  LfIST 

22  North  William  St.,  New  York. 
TeL  Beekman  3636 


PAYNE,  G.  LOGAN,  CO., 

747-748  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago, 
Ill.;  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  8  Winter  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Kresge  Bldg.,  Detroit. 
Mich. 
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AD  FIELD  PERSONALS 

Carroll  S.  Bartram,  one  of  the  oldest 
newspaper  men  in  the  Twin  Cities  and 
for  the  past  ten  years  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  has  resigned  to  become  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  insurance  department 
of' the  Knights  of  Pythias  for  Minne¬ 
sota  and  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Baitram 
has  been  at  -various  times  managing 
editor  and  city  editor  of  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Journal,  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  and  Min¬ 
neapolis  Stai'-News.  His  headquarters 
will  be  at  his  home,  Birchwood,  White 
Bear  Lake,  Minn. 

J.  M.  Kemp,  formerly  advertising  and 
sales  manager  of  Jacoby’s,  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,  has  been  made  advertising  and 
sales  manager  of  the  Lipman  &  Wolfe 
Company,  Portland,  Ore.,  one  of  the 
largest  dry-goods  firms  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

William  Woodhead,  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  and  Joseph  Know- 
land,  publisher  of  the  Oakland  (CaJ.) 
Tribune,  addressed  the  San  Francisco 
Advertising  Club  at  its  weekly  lunch¬ 
eon  last  week. 

Frank  Kiernan  &  Company,  adver¬ 
tising  agents,  i91  Broadway,  announce 
the  appointment  of  Louis  E.  IXdson  as 
director  of  service  for  financial  institu- 
tiona  Mr.  Delson,  who  is  a  si)eciali.st 
in  financial  advertising  and  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Delson  Publicity  Service  for 
Financial  Institutions,  was  formerly 
assistant  general  manager  of  .\lbert 
Frank  &  Company,  advertising  agents, 
Chicago. 

J.  C.  Wood  has  become  advertising 
manager  of  the  Hal  Motor  Car  Com¬ 
pany,  Cleveland,  O. 

F.  W.  Reiter  has  become  advertising 
manager  of  the  J.  B.  Owens  Floor  & 
Wall  Tile  Company,  Zanesville,  O.,  and 
of  the  Empire  Floor  &  Wall  Tile  Com¬ 
pany,  Metuchen,  N.  J.,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  the  latter  place. 

A.  J.  McClure,  formerly  Toronto 
manager  of  the  Mortimer  Company,  Ot¬ 
tawa,  has  become  advertising  manager 
of  the  Mitchell  Car  Company,  Racine, 
Wis. 

William  F.  Hatch,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  B.  J.  Johnson  Soap  Co.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  is  in  charge  of  a  class  in  ad¬ 
vertising  which  has  been  started  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin’s  Extension  Di¬ 
vision  in  that  city. 

Alfred  Bartsch,  for  seven  years  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Bosch  Mag¬ 
neto  Company,  has  been  made  secretary 
of  the  McLain,  Hadden,  Simpers  Com¬ 
pany,  advertising  agency,  220  Broadway, 
New  Yoik. 

Louis  E.  Delson,  formerly  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Chicago  office 
of  Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  and  who  has 
made  a  specialty  of  high-grade  finan¬ 
cial  advertising,  has  been  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  service  for  financial  institu¬ 
tions  with  Frank  Kiernan  &  Co.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agents,  191  Broadway. 

Fred  W.  Church,  of  .Johnstown,  Pa., 
who  has  been  connected  with  advertis¬ 
ing  and  publicity  work  in  Pittsburgh 
and  Florida  during  the  past  fifteen 
years,  has  opened  offices  in  Johnstown 
to  handle  theatrical,  mercantile,  finan¬ 
cial,  industrial,  and  other  advertising, 
also  to  do  some  work  along  the  financ¬ 
ing  of  institutional  work. 


ALONG  THE  ROW 

GENEROUS  MEN. 

When  you  come  to  think  of  it  you 
must  admit  that  newspaper  publishers 
are  kind-hearted  men.  The  price  of 
paper  is  something  awful,  and  yet  the 
papers  sell  for  the  same  price.  If  the 
publishers  were  pigs  and  grafters  like 
egg  and  butter  men,  they  would  boost 
the  price  of  their  publication,  until  the 
people  of  a  neighborhood  would  be 
forced  to  chip  in  and  form  a  syndicate 
to  buy  one  copy  and  pass  it  from  hand 
to  hand  to  learn  what  was  going  on  in 
the  world.  This  would  be  hard  luck  for 
the  last  man  in  line,  but  there  would  be 
no  help  for  it.  The  people  do  not  realize 
what  a  soft  snap  they  have  in  getting 
ten,  fourteen,  and  even  twenty-four- 
page  newspapers  for  a  cent. 


CUB  COPY. 

The  concert  was  well  attended,  and 
sevei'al  solo  pieces  were  rended  by  the 
choir. 


TI.MB  FOR  yUICK  ACTION. 

Quick  action  is  needed  in  war  times. 
For  instance,  a  certain  paper  wanted  a 
picture  the  other  day  of  iieople  being 
held  up  by  naval  militiamen  on  Brook¬ 
lyn  Bridge. 

The  reporter  who  had  the  assignment 
could  not  find  anyone  being  held  up — 
all  kept  moving  right  along.  Into  a 
saloon  dashed  the  reporter,  and  found  a 
hobo  warming  himself  by  the  fire.  A 
rapid  conversation  followed,  and  the 
hobo  left  with  the  scribe. 

A  few  minuutes  later  the  hobo  began 
to  argue  with  a  militiaman  as  to  his 
right  as  a  citizen  to  linger  on  the  bridge, 
and  was  prodded  with  a  bayonet.  Click 
went  the  camera,  and  all  it  cost  the  re¬ 
porter  was  50  cents. 


NEAR  PRESS  TIME. 

“Oraciou.s,”  said  the  fair  female  visi¬ 
tor  to  the  Society  FJditor,  "what  is  that 
noise?’’ 

"Don’t  be  alarmed,  miss,”  he  answer¬ 
ed,  “it’s  only  the  editor  quarrelling  with 
the  foreman  of  the  composing-room,  but 
they’ll  make  up  shortly.” 


FATE  MADE  FEPR,  FEET. 

"There  goes  another  bunch  of  sub¬ 
scribers,”  yelled  the  editor  of  the  Week¬ 
ly  Banner. 

“What’s  the  trouble?”  asked  his  assis¬ 
tant. 

“Read  that  .story  about  the  swell  re¬ 
ception  lip  on  the  hill  last  night,”  said 
the  Editor,  tossing  over  a  copy  of  the 
Banner.  And  the  .4ssistant  read; 
"Every  person  in  society  was  attracted 
by  the  big  feet  of  the  ho.stess.  Miss 
Smithers,  last  night.” 


The  Following  Newspapers  are  Members  of 

THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 

And  grant  the  right  to  the  organization  to  examine,  through  qualified  aud¬ 
itors  or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public  accountants, 
any  and  all  bills,  news-agents’  and  dealers’  reports,  papers  and  other  rec¬ 
ords  considered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to  show  the  quantity  of 
circulation,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  secured,  and  where  it  is  distributed. 

ALABAMA  MONTANA 


NBWS  . Birmingham  MINOR  . Bntte 

Average  circulation  for  December,  Dally  41,675;  Average  dally  12,470.  Sunday,  20,371,  for  6 
Sunday,  42,687,  Printed  2,801,112  lines  more  nioiitlis  ending  September  30,  1916. 
adrertiaing  than  ita  nearest  competitor  In  1916. 

CALIFORNIA  ■  ‘  NEW  JERSEY 


DXAMINE/R  . Loo  Angeles 

Ai.  B.  0.  Audit  reporta  show  largest  Morning 
and  Sunday  circulation.  Qreateat  Home  Deliv¬ 
ery. 

MERCURT-BRRALD  . San  Jose 

Post  Office  Statement  11.434.  Member  of  A.B.O. 


GEORGIA 


journal  (Clr.  67,631)  . AtlanU 

CHRONICLB  . Augnsta 


ILLINOIS 


JOURNAL  . Bllnbetb 

PKRSS-CHRONICLB  . Paterson 

COURIBR-NBWS  . PlalnOeld 


NEW  YORK 


OOURIBUl  a  BNQUIRBR  . Buffalo 


IL  PROORESSO  ITALO- AMERICAN.. Now  Tork 


The  NaUonal  Jewish  Dally  that  no  general 
advertiser  should  overlook. 


HERALD-NEWS  (Circulation  15,190) _ Joliet 


IOWA 


NEBRASKA 


-  TRIBUNE  . Hastings 

REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE . Dea  Moines  Circulation  A.  B.  C.  report,  7,100.  Full 

Essential  to  covering  Des  Moines  and  leased  wire  report  United  Press, 

vicinity.  ■ 


SUCCESSFUL  FARMING  . Dea  Molnea 

More  than  700,000  circulation  guaranteed  end 
proven  or  no  pay.  Member  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations. 


OHIO 

VINDICATOR  . XouDfstowo 


KENTUCKY 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MASONIC  HOME  JOURNAL _ Louisville.  Ky. 

(Setni-Momthly,  32  to  64  pages.)  Guarantee 
largest  circulation  of  any  Masonic  publication  In 
the  world.  In  excess  of  90,000  copies  monthly. 


LOUISIANA 


TIMES  . . 

DAUiT  DBlAlOGRATe •  . . . JobnatowD 

TIMBS'LBADBR  . Wtlko*Barr« 


7 . 

TIMES- PICAYUNE  . New  Orleans  TENNESSEE 


MICHIGAN 


BANNER 


Naabvllle 


PATRIOT  (No  Monday  Issue) . Jackson 

T.a8t  Gov.  Statement — Daily,  11,403;  Sunday, 
12,668.  Member  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  N.  P.  A. 
Flat  Rates — One  time  ads.  50  cents  Inch;  yearly 
contracts,  35  cents  Inch;  position  20%  extra. 


MINNESOTA 


TRIBUNE,  Morning  and  Evening. .  .Mlnneapollt 


TEXAS 


CHRONICLE  . Houston 

The  Chronicle  gnarancees  a  drcnlatlon  of 
35,000  dally  and  45,000  Snnday. 


UTAH- 


MISSOURI  ^  HERAI.D-RBPUBL1CAN  . Salt  Lake  City 


MADE  WISE. 

He  put  hls  ad.s  in  street  car,  but 
No  pa.ssenger  would  heed  It. 

He  watched  them,  hut  he  didn’t  see 
A  single  person  read  it. 

.And  then  he  saw  their  eyes  were  fixed 
Each  on  a  daily  paper. 

"Newspapers  now  for  mine,”  he  cried: 
"I’ve  learned  the  proper  caper.” 


POST-DISPATCH . St.  Louis 

Dally  Evening  and  Snnday  Morning. 

Is  the  only  newspaper  in  its  territory  with  the 
lieaiitiful  Rotogravure  Picture  Section. 

The  POST-DISPATCH  sells  more  papers  In 
St.  I/)uls  every  day  In  the  year  than  there  are 
homes  In  the  city. 

Circulation  entire  year,  1916; 


Sunday  average  . 356,193 

Dally  average  . 204,201 


VIRGINIA 


DAILY  NBWS-ROCORD  . Harrlaonburg 

In  tbs  famous  Valley  of  Ta.  only  paper  In 
the  richest  Agricultural  County  In  United  States. 


WASHINGTON 


POST- intelligencer  . Ssattu 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


Rice  Exploited  by  Ada 

The  benefits  of  rice  as  a  food  is  being 
exploited  in  full  page  newspaper  ads. 
by  the  I,oirisiana  State  Hico  Company 
of  New  Orlean.s.  The  comparative 
value  of  rice  with  other  foods,  especially 
potatoes,  of  which  there  is  a  .shortage, 
is  shown  in  the  ads. 


HEAD  to  come. 

“I  think  it  disgraceful,”  said  the  fair 
visitor  to  the  City  Room  to  a  friend  as 
she  was  being  .shown  through;  "that 
man  over  there  with  a  long  white  paper 
slip  in  bis  hand,  gave  a  look  at  it,  and 
then  shouted  to  another  man  with  dirty 
face  and  hands:  ‘Slug  Unitarians.’  ’’ 
lOM  W.  Jackson. 


The  fulluwing  piihllHliors  guarantee  cireulatien 
and  willingly  grant  any  advertiser  the  privilege 
of  a  careful  and  exhaustive  investigation. 


ILLINOIS 


.SKANDISAVEN  . Chicago 


NEBRASKA 

KRHIE  PRFJ5SB  (Clr.  128,384).. 

NEW  YORK 

ROF.M.ETTI\0  DELLA  SERA - 

...New  Tork 
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SENDS  MILLION  YEARLY 
TO  NEWSPAPER  CLIENTS 


I.  A.  Klein,  Sperial  Pnblishers'  Repre- 
oenutive.  Concerns  Himself  Only  with 
Adding  More  Business  to  His  Field, 
and  Does  Not  Bother  About  the  De¬ 
tails  While  He  Hustles. 

I.  A.  Klein  Is  the  New  York  represen¬ 
tative  of  twelve  daily  newspapers,  and 
•sends  to  them  more  than  $1,000,000 
worth  of  business  every  year.  His  is 
one  of  the  most  intensively  operated 
special  publishers’  agency  in  New  York. 
.Mr.  Klein  puts  personality  behind  high- 
i'la.ss  newspapers,  and  couples  service 
with  positive  knowledge  of  every  field  in 
which  he  selis  space.  In  order  to  do 
this,  he  ha-s  visited  and  made  a  survey 
Ilf  the  territory  each  of  his  papers  cov¬ 
ers,  knows  how  they  are  distributed,  the 
charai-ter  of  their  readers,  the  manner 
in  which  they  influence  subscribers,  and 
the  confidence  in  which  they  are  held. 
In  his  list  are  two  newspapers  that 
.stand  at  the  head  of  all  others  in  the 
I’nited  States  a.s  to  the  volume  of  ad¬ 
vertising  carried. 

.Mr.  Klein  brushes  aside  all  detail  in 
the  handling  of  the  foreign  bu.siness  of 
his  papers.  He  does  not  concern  him¬ 
self  with  bookkeeping  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  collection  of  accounts.  All 
of  his  energies,  and  those  of  the  two  so¬ 
licitors  who  assist  him,  are  devoted  to 
getting  a  constantly  increasing  amount 
of  business.  He  has  no  false  ideas  or 
notions.  He  regards  himself  in  the  light 
of  a  solicitor,  doing  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  work  in  the  Eastern  field  that 
the  local  man  does  In  the  local  field,  and 
with  the  same  responsibility.  Failing 
to  take  himself  seriously,  and  believing 
that  he  should  send  more  business  to 
his  papers  every  year,  he  occupies  all 
of  his  time  in  spreading  the  gospel  of 
newspaper  publicity,  and  its  value  to 
the  advertiser  of  nationally  distributed 
products. 

pi;t8  in  busy  days. 

Full  of  energy,  an  intensive  worker, 
of  plca-sing  personality  and  wide  ac- 
i|uaintance,  Mr.  Klein  is  on  the  go  from 
morning  until  night,  his  mind  occupied 
with  the  thought  that  he  must  give 
service  in  a  constantly  increasing  de¬ 
gree.  He  believes  service  should  be  ren¬ 
dered  not  only  to  the  newspapers  he 
represents,  but  to  the  advertiser  to 
whom  he  sells  space.  In  this  respect  he 
makes  a  study  of  the  problem  of  the 
man  who  spends  money  with  his  papers. 
Mr.  Klein  is  not  only  well  posted,  but 
he  is  an  authority  on  the  local  distribu¬ 
tion  and  .sales  through  newspaper  me- 
dium.s,  specializing  in  the  particular 
fields  he  represents,  and  the  newspapers 
whose  bu.siness  in  the  East  he  is  han¬ 
dling. 

HOW  HE  BNTERBD  THE  SPECIAL  FIBLD. 

Mr.  Klein  became  a  special  publish¬ 
ers’  representative  eight  years  ago,  suc- 
cei*ding  C.  J.  Billson,  who  retired  on  ac¬ 


count  of  ill  health.  When  Mr.  Bill.son 
re.signed,  H.  S.  Milholland,  of  the  Pitt.s- 
burgh  Press,  and  H.  S.  Scott,  of  the 
Iletroit  News,  came  to  New  Ycrk  to¬ 
gether  to  .select  a  successor.  They  spent 
some  time  in  investigating,  and  finally 
decided  on  Mr.  Klein,  who  at  that  time 
was  connected  with  the  New  York  Press 
a.s  assistant  business  manager,  in  charge 


I.  A.  Klein. 

of  the  dry-goods  and  foreign  advertising 
accounts.  They  concluded  that  he  was 
the  man  they  wanted. 

REPRESENTS  TWELVE  PAPERS. 

I.ieaving  the  Press  to  go  into  the  field 
where  he  has  become  a  star,  he  repre¬ 
sented  in  addition  to  the  two  papers 
mentioned  the  Grand  Rapids  Press  and 
the  Bay  City  Times.  Since  then  he  has 
added  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  Dispatch,  the  Springfield  News, 
the  Des  Moines  Register-Times,  and 
others,  until  he  now  represents  an  even 
dozen  newspapers.  He  has  not  endeav¬ 
ored  to  enlarge  his  list,  for  the  reason 
that  he  has  been  so  busy  increasing  the 
bu.siness  of  his  newspapers  that,  ac¬ 
quiring  more  is  not  a  part  of  his  pro¬ 
gramme.  The  reason  may  be  found  In 
the  fact  that  he  has  increased  the  busi- 
ne.ss  of  his  list  200  per  cent,  since  he 
has  represented  them  in  New  York,  for 
he  maintains  no  other  office.  He  can 
tell  you  anything  about  any  of  his  news¬ 
papers.  He  knows  Just  what  circulation 
each  one  has,  where  the  papers 
go,  how  distribution  is  made,  the 
class  of  people  to  whom  they  are  sold, 
the  percentage  in  the  city,  the  suburbs. 


The  New  Orleans  Item 

Largest  Circulation  of  any  Louisiana 
Newspaper 

Largest  afternoon  Circulation  in  the 
entire  South 

(OcUiber  Post  Office  Statement) 

Sunday  68,942 
Daily  55,365 


The  McClure  Method 

Our  features  are  sold  on  Indirldual  merit. 

Any  Berrlce  may  be  ordered  singly. 

THIS  MEA.NS: 

The  greatest  possible  variety  from  wbleb 
to  CbOOBS. 

The  aubmlttlDg  of  each  feature  to  your 
own  editorial  judameut. 

The  opportunity  to  order  a  budget  con¬ 
sisting  only  of  wbat  yon  want. 

A  material  reduction  from  IndlTldual  prices 
on  budgets. 

Write  US  /or  tample*  of  osr  Sunday  Col¬ 
ored  oomtee,  daily  eomiet,  women'e  fea- 

turee,  bedtime  etoriee,  Itetion.  etc. 

The  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 

I2J  West  32iMi  Street.  New  York  Cty 


Today^s  Housewife 

newspapers  over  52,000  towns 
where  only  18%  of  the  dailies 
circulate. 

More  Than  a  Million 
Net  Paid 
Guaranteed 

GEORGE  A.  McClellan 
General  Manager 


and  the  country,  on  rural  routes  and 
through  the  mails.  He  knows  all  about 
the  local  field,  and  keeps  as  well  posted 
on  what  is  being  done  in  each  of  the 
twelve  cities  as  does  the  local  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  He  overlooks  nothing, 
and  when  he  sits  down  to  talk  with  a 
space  buyer,  he  is  prepared  to  discuss 
any  phase  of  his  clients’  business,  an¬ 
swer  any  questions,  and  give  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  widest  lines  one  can  imagine 
— and  all  because  he  has  been  on  the 
ground,  makes  frequent  visits  to  the 
cities  of  publication,  and  know.s  from 
first-hand  knowledge  and  actual  con¬ 
tact  just  what  he  is  talking  about. 


MANITOBA  DIVISION  MET 

First  Annual  Session  Since  Separation 
from  Saskatchewan  Body. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Mani¬ 
toba  Division  of  the  Canadian  Press  As¬ 
sociation  since  the  separation  of  the 
Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  Division 
into  two  provincial  bodies,  was  held  In 
Winnipeg  on  March  2.  About  forty 
newspaper  men  from  all  over  Manitoba 
were  present,  and  the  chair  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  A.  Dunlop,  Neepawa  Press,  vice- 
president  of  the  division.  John  M.  Imrie, 
manager  of  the  C.  P.  A.,  was  present 
and  delivered  an  address  on  “Coopera¬ 
tion  Among  Newspapers.”  It  was  resolv¬ 
ed  to  divide  the  province  into  eight  or 
ten  districts  and  form  district  associa¬ 
tions,  similar  to  those  fn  eastern  Can¬ 
ada.  A  resolution  was  also  passed  com¬ 
mending  the  action  of  the  Federal,  pro¬ 
vincial,  and  municipal  authorities  of 
Canada  in  launching  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  of  an  educative  character. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
1917-18:  Honorable  president,  J.  W. 
Dafoe,  Winnipeg  Free  Press;  president, 
A.  Dunlop,  Neepawa  Press;  vice-presi¬ 
dents,  .James  L.  Cowie,  Carberry  News- 
Express;  G.  F.  Chipman,  Grain  Grow¬ 
ers’  Guide,  Winnipeg;  secretary-trea¬ 
surer,  George  H.  Saults,  Winnipeg;  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee,  J.  A.  McLachlan, 
Virden  Empire- Advance ;  W.  B.  Ballan- 
tyne,  Emerson  Journal;  J.  H.  Montelth, 
Killarney  Guide;  D.  Cannon,  Minne- 
doJMl  Tribune,  and  E.  H.  Gurton.  Oak 
River  Po.st.  E.  H.  Macklin,  Winnipeg 
Free  Press,  was  elected  vice-president, 
representing  the  division  on  the  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  C.  P.  A.  * 


The  Value  of  Advertising 

Depends  on  the  Medium 

Tlie  ('leaner.  More  Attractive,  More  Reliable 
anil  More  Popular  the  Paper,  the  Greater 
GoimI  It  Can  Do  Through  ita  Advertiaing 
Culunina. 

If  You  are  Not  Panilllar  With  the  Oshkosh 
Paiier,  The  Xorthweatern,  Send  a  Postal 
Card  ami  Get  Sample  Copies,  Eapeclally 
If  you  Want  a  High  Claaa  Medium. 

THE  HICKS  PRINTING  CO. 

Oshkosh,  Wis. 


The 

Pittsburgh  Post 

ONLY 
Democratic 
Paper  In 
Pittsburgh. 

CONE,  LORENZEN  t  WOODMAN. 
Special  RepresentatiTes 
New  York.  Detroit,  Kaaaas  City,  Ckicago 


A.  B.  C.  CONTINUES  ACTIVE 


Ten  New  Papers  Seek  Membership,  and 
Fourteen  Are  Audited. 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  has 
reported  the  application  of  ten  new 
newspapers  for  membership  and  the 
audit  of  fourteen  othera  The  ten  ap¬ 
plicants  for  membership  are  the  New 
Yorker  Herold,  New  York  city;  Forest 
and  Stream,  New  York  city;  Bulletin, 
Bend,  Ore.;  Metal  Industry,  New  York 
city;  Commercial-Star,  Neptune,  Ill.; 
’Times,  Watertown,  N.  Y.;  Rogue  River 
Courier,  Grant’s  Pass,  Ore.;  News- 
Telegram,  Calgary,  Alta,  Can.;  Colonist, 
Victoria,  B.  C.,  (jan.;  Spectator,  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Ont.,  Can. 

Those  on  which  audit  reports  have 
been  filed  are  as  follows:  Erie  (Pa.) 
Daily  'Times,  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier 
and  Journal-News,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Free  Press,  Journal,  and  Evening  Wis¬ 
consin;  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post  Intelli¬ 
gencer,  Star,  and  Times;  Syracuse  (N. 
Y.)  Herald  (Evening),  Herald  (Sun¬ 
day),  Journal,  and  Po.st-Standard.  Den¬ 
ver  (Colo.)  Merchants’  Index. 


Raising  Subscription  Rates 

Owing  to  increased  cost  of  news  print, 
dally  newspapers  of  Moline  and  Rock 
Island,  Ill.,  and  Davenport,  la.,  will  ad¬ 
vance  their  subscription  price  to  12  Vs 
cents  a  week.  The  rate  now  is  10  cents. 
Papers  which  will  make  the  change  are 
the  Moline  Daily  Dispatch,  Rock  Island 
Argus,  Rock  Island  Union,  Davenport 
Times,  and  Davenport  Democrat,  it  is 
said.  The  change  will  become  effective 
April  1. 


Colorado  Springs 

and 

THE  TELEGRAPH 

An  A.  B.  C.  Paper 

J.  P.  MCKINNEY  A  SON 

New  York  Detroit  Chicago 


Hemstreet’s 

PRESS  CLIPPINGS 

Tenth  Avenue  At  45th  Street 
New  York 


We  can  increase  your  business — 
you  want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clip¬ 
pings  yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you 
how  press  clipping  can  be  made  a 
business-builder  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

60-62  Warren  St.,  New  York  City 
Established  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 
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FIRST  WOOD  PULP  MADE 
JUST  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO 


Ruins  of  Cradle  of  Great  Industry  Can 

Still  Be  Seen  at  Interlaken,  Mass., 

Where  Elarly  Problems  Were  Solved 
.and  the  Product  Was  Sold  at  Eight 

Cents  a  Pound. 

Monday,  March  5,  was  an  anniver¬ 
sary  of  peculiar  interest  to  newspaper 
publishers  of  this  country,  for  on  this 
date  fifty  years  ago,  in  1867,  the  first 
ground  wood  pulp  was  made  at  a  mill 
in  what  was  then  the  village  of  Curtis- 
vUle,  now  Interlaken,  Massachusetts, 
according  to  the  New  York  Globe. 

Up  to  that  time  paper  was  miide  ex¬ 
clusively  of  rags,  naturally  limiting  the 
amount  produced,  but  with  the  success¬ 
ful  conversion  of  wood  into  a  fibre  suit¬ 
able  for  print  paper  the  vast  timber  re¬ 
sources  of  this  continent  became  the  lim¬ 
itless  reservoir  of  raw  material  for  fu¬ 
ture  demand. 

The  wood  pulp  fibre  also  solved  an¬ 
other  difficulty  for  the  printer,  for 
theretofore  the  speed  of  printing 
presses  was  limited,  caused  by  the  slow 
drying  of  the  inks  on  paper  made  of 
rags,  while  the  trade  soon  discovered 
that  paper  made  of  ground  wood  had 
excellent  absorbing  and  drying  quali¬ 
ties,  and  soon  thereafter  the  printing- 
press  manufacturers  were  putting  their 
minds  to  work  to  develop  the  high-speed 
press,  and  now  the  modern  double  oc¬ 
tuple  press  will  print  72,000  sixteen-page 
papers  per  hour. 

Ihe  Idea  of  making  paper  from  wood 
originated  in  Germany  in  the  early  for¬ 
ties  with  Gottfried  Keller,  tradition  hav¬ 
ing  it  that  he  in  turn  received  his  in¬ 
spiration  from  a  wasps’  nest.  Keller  col¬ 
laborated  with  a  manufacturer  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  Heinrich  Voelter,  in  whose 
name  the  patents  were  executed. 

It  was  not  until  1866  that  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  this  invention  in  this  coun¬ 
try  were  recognized,  when  Albrecht  and 
Rudolf  Pagenstecher  induced  their 
cousin,  Alberto  Pagenstecher,  to  build 
a  mill  in  this  country,  and  financed  the 
purchase  of  machinery  and  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  mill. 

SOME  EARLY  DirFICtJLTIES. 

The  choice  of  location  fell  to  Curtis- 
vllle,  where  the  outlet  of  Stockbridge 
Bowl  seemed  to  supply  an  adequate 
amount  of  power.  The  mill  was  built 
and  on  March  5,  1867,  the  first  ground 
wood  pulp  was  produced 

Then  another  difficulty  arose,  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  the  product.  Paper  manufactur¬ 
ers  were  either  strongly  opposed  to  or 
extremely  pessimistic  of  the  paper-mak¬ 
ing  qualities  of  wood  fibre.  When  one 
large  manufacturer  was  approached  he 
curtly  answered,  “Sir,  we  don’t  use 
shoddy.” 

Finally,  however,  Wellington  Smith, 
who  owned  a  mill  near  Curtisville,  at 
I.,ee,  agreed  to  buy  a  lot  as  an  experi¬ 
ment,  and  to  Wellington  Smith  is  due 
the  credit  of  having  made  the  first  pa¬ 
per  out  of  wood  pulp. 

This  pulp  was  invoiced  at  8  cents  a 


rom  PretB  to  Horn* 
Within  the  Howard* 


It  ■  ezolnaive  carrier  ■ervlce  cn- 
ablcB  the  Evening  and  Snndar  Star 
to  be  delivered  on  every  city  block 
In  Waahinirton,  D.  C..  “from  prcM 
to  home  within  the  hour.”  The 
enormona  ezcinalve  city  circnlation 
of  the  Star  makea  It  the  wonderfni 
adverllainK  medluiu  that  it  la. 


pound,  whiie  the  normal  price  to-day  of 
pulp  is  under  1  cent  per  pound,  and 
news  print  paper,  then  selling  at  14 
cents  a  pound,  was  reduced  to  2  cents. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  fifty  in¬ 
tervening  years  no  substantial  change 
in  the  manufacture  of  ground  wood  pulp 
has  been  made,  although  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  details  of  the  grinder  has  nat¬ 
urally  increased  efficiency  and  produc¬ 
tion. 

Once  the  practicability  of  this  new 
fibre  had  been  demonstrated,  the  indus¬ 
try  developed  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The 
Pagenstechers,  of  whom  Albrecht  Pa¬ 
genstecher  is  the  sole  surviving  member 
and  still  largely  interested  in  many  pa¬ 
per-mill  enterprises,  immediately  built 
a  larger  mill  at  Luzerne.  N.  Y.,  and  In 
1869  acquired  the  water-power  at 
Palmer  Falls,  where  they  built  what 
was  to  be  for  many  years  and  is  to-day, 
with  but  one  exception,  the  largest  mill 
in  this  country. 

Little  remains  of  the  Curtisville 
plant.  The  power  was  soon  found  to  be 
totally  inadequate,  and  the  mill  was 
eventually  dismantled.  But  motorists 
travelling  from  Stockbridge  to  Lenox 
can  still  see,  when  passing  through  In¬ 
terlaken,  a  square  pile  of  stone  on  the 
right  hand,  all  that  remains  of  the  cradle 
of  an  industry  destined  to  become  not 
only  one  of  the  largest,  but  also  one  of 
the  most  important  in  this  country. 


GIBBONS’S  STORY  PRAISED 

Chicago  Tribune  Received  Many  Com¬ 
plimentary  Messages  Concerning  it. 
Numerous  complimentary  messages 
praising  Floyd  P.  Gibbons’s  story  of  the 
sinking  of  the  Laconia  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Mr.  Gib¬ 
bons,  who  is  a  staff  member  of  the  Trib¬ 
une,  was  one  of  the  pas.sengers  on  the 
Laconia,  and  his  story  was  the  first  ac¬ 
count  of  the  torpedoeing  of  a  big  liner 
written  by  a  trained  newspaper  man 
from  first  hand  experience. 

“Gibbons’s  story  is  and  will  remain 
one  of  the  greatest  news  achievements 
of  the  war,”  wired  Managing  Editor 
Charles  M.  Lincoln,  of  the  New  York 
World. 

“The  Boston  verdict  is  that  it  is  the 
finest  story  written  since  the  war  be¬ 
gan,”  said  C.  B.  Carberry,  managing 
editor  of  the  Boston  Post.  “We  are 
mighty  proud  to  be  able  to  publish  such 
a  story,  and  it  is  tremendous  tribute  te 
the  greatness  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.” 

The  EVENING 
TELEGRAPH 

riilladelphta 
publishes  ra^larly 

More  Real  Estate 
Advertising 

THAN  ALL  the  other  Philadelphia  iiewapa 
IX'rs,  evoiiinK  and  niornInK,  COMBINED. 

THE  REASON : 

TAc  buirinu  potrrr  of  the  readers  of  THE 
EVES’ I  NO  TELEtlEAPlI  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  reader*  of  any  other  Philadelphia 
neirspaper,  evening  or  morn-ng. 


Every  Morning 
Daily  and  Sunday 

Owned  by  those  who  read  it 

This  means  that  those  who  OWN 
it.  BUY  service  and  goods  from  those 
who  buy  space  in  THEIR  paper. 

Frankly  a  class  publication.  Buy¬ 
ers  of  advertising  space  buy  PREF¬ 
ERENCE  at  the  same  price  for  the 
same  quality,  and  GET  it. 

444  Pearl  St,  New  York  City 


LIVE  TOPICS  DISCUSSED 
BY  OUR  READERS 

IVnder  this  caption  io«  shall  print,  each 
Keek,  letters  from  our  readers  on  subjects  of 
interest  eonneeted  Kith  ncKspaper  publishing 
and  advertising.  Any  publisher  Kho  desires 
help  in  the  solution  of  his  problems,  or  Kho  has 
pronounced  viCKS  on  any  subject  connected 
with  the  business,  is  invited  to  contribute  to 
this  column.  We  are  eon/ldent  that  such  a  col¬ 
umn  can  be  made  of  great  value  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  our  readers. — Ed.] 


Likes  Word  “Newspaperman” 

Biiookltn  N.  Y..  Feb.  28. 
Tiih  EniTOB  AND  Pdbi,I8UEr: 

A  s.vmpnalntn  recently  appeared  in  a  Chicago 
paiier  anent  the  use  of  newspaperman  (one  word) 
and  ne«-»i)aper  man  (two  words).  Your  paper 
generally  prints  it  as  a  single  word,  thus  making 
the  noun  replace  the  adjective  and  noun,  though 
sometimes  I  have  s»'en  both  usages  In  yonr  col¬ 
umns. 

As  an  old  reader  of  yonr  spIendM  publication, 
wliieh  so  excellently  representa  the  newspaper 
craft,  I  take  the  liberty  of  urging  your  support 
of  the  single  formation — newspaperman — and 
hope  to  see  you  so  declare  in  yonr  e<lttorIaI 
eoIiHiins. 

Why  shouldn't  it  he  one  word,  like  frontiers- 
inan,  artilleryman,  cavalryman?  It  is  not  In 
the  illctionaries,  to  be  sure,  but  usage,  the  will 
of  the  tieople.  always  brings  the  dictionary- 
makers  Into  line.  Think  of  the  hundreds  of 
words  now  In  the  dictionaries  that  were  not 
there  ten  years  ago  and  that  usage  of  the  people 
forced  the  lexicographers  to  adopt! 

Nbwspapekman. 


Misquoted,  Says  Mr.  Acheson 
ABDSLFT-ON-IIi’DSON, 

March  3,  UU7. 

TllW  Kl»nX»R  AND  Pt'IiMRIIER: 

III  tlie  Miirch  3  Issue  of  your  esteeiiiiNl  pu- 
l»er  I  Hud  myself  niisqiioteiL  I  have  never  iir.ucsl 
“a  staiKlardlzed  method  of  apiienl  to  the  public 
for  all  advertiseru.’*  In  a  talk  In  regard  to 
“trade-niiirk  advertUinK’*  I  advised  the  foriiiu- 
latioii  of  an  Individualised  appeal  by  each 
“traiie-mark”  advertiser  to  be  held  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  by  him  for  all  of  bis  advertUlok,  arknlns 
that  trade-mark  values  are  created  by  belief. 


Gain  of  93,993  lines 

In  February,  The  New  York 
Times  published  834,662  lines  of 
advertisements,  a  gain  of  93,993 
lines  over  February  last  year,  and, 
deducting  help  and  situation  want¬ 
ed  advertisements,  a  greater  vol¬ 
ume  than  any  other  New  York 
newspaper. 

The  average  net  paid  daily  and  Sunday 
circulation  of  The  New  York  Times,  ex¬ 
ceeding  one-third  of  a  million  copies,  repre¬ 
sents  in  *one  grouping  the  largest  number 
of  intelligent,  discriminating  and  respon¬ 
sive  readers  ever  assembled  by  a  newspaper. 


PtttBburg  Itspalrl) 

Possesses  a  clientele  all  its  own, 
representing  incomes  above  the 
average.  Tt  reaches  the  actual 
buying  power,  therefore  best  for 
advertisers. 

WALLACE  G.  BROOKE 
Brunswick  Building,  New  York 
THE  FORD-PARSONS  CO., 
Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago 
H.  C.  ROOK. 

Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia 


Food  Medium 

of 

New  Jersey 

Trenton  Times 

A.  B,  C. 

2  c - 12c  Per  Week 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

220  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


and  that  belief  is  formed  by  simple  and  pleas¬ 
ing  affirmation  frequently  repeated,  much  more 
gnickly  and  effectively  that  It  is  by  dlsconnecte<1 
and  varying  arguments  however  reasonable  they 
might  be.  I  did  not  advise  a  "common  stand¬ 
ard’’  for  all  advertisers,  but  an  Individual  stand¬ 
ard  for  each  “traile-mark”  advertiser,  based  upon 
his  s|>eclfie  needs.  My  talk  did  not  concern  the 
imme<nate  sale  of  goo<ls  such  as  the  full-page 
advertisements  of  a  department  store  are  Intended 
to  effect,  but  to  the  “creation  of  habitual  pur¬ 
chase  of  brandcsl  products”  by  the  establishment 
of  irrestlge  ami  confidence. 

Newspapers  are  naturally  more  concerned  with 
the  former  t>T)e  of  advertising,  as  the  bulk  of 
their  revenue  comes  from  retail  advertisers,  but 
the  function  of  the  newspaper  as  a  medium  for 
trade-mark  advertising  is  every  year  becoiiilng 
more  important.  I  have  asked  the  E?venlng  Post 
to  send  you  a  copy  of  my  monograph  on  trade¬ 
mark  advertising,  which  will  fully  explain  my 
Idea,  If  you  care  to  read  it. 

.\RTIIIIR  .Aciieson. 


Tub  Evkninc,  Stab 
Wahuinoton.  I).  C.,  Mahcu  1,  1!>17. 
Tub  hiiiToa  and  Poblishbb; 

III  the  Intereat  of  conservation  of  paiier  1 
might  suggest  that  publlsliers  can  find  a  market 
for  a  large  portion  of  the  white  paper  stripped 
from  damagml  rolls  in  the  pressroom  by  sculling 
it  to  the  local  paper  dealers,  who  can  profitably 
cut  up  the  jiaiH’r  into  fiat  sheets  in  different 
stock  sizes. 

I  would  lie  glad  to  hear  from  any  puhlisln-r 
who  Is  using  a  cutting  machine  In  hie  own  estah- 
llstiiH'iit  to  advantage,  cutting  up  white  papi'r. 

Flbmino  Nswbold, 
Business  Manager. 


ONE  reason  The  Indianapolis  Star 
has  a  greater  Rural  Route  cir¬ 
culation  than  any  other  Indian¬ 
apolis  newspaper  is  due  to  the  fact  it 
publishes  more  Farm  and  Poultry  ad¬ 
vertising  than  any  other  Daily  news¬ 
paper  in  the  United  States. 

The  Shaffer  Group: 

CHICAGO  EVENING  POST 
INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 
MUNCIE  STAR 
TERRE  HAUTE  STAR 
ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 
DENVER  TIMES 
LOUISVILLE  HERALD 

Hearty  co-operation  extended  to 
advertiaera.  Address 

Promotion  Dept. 

SHAFFER  GROUP 

12  S.  Market  Street  Chicago 


The 

PITTSBURG  PRESS 
Has  the  LARGEST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

I.  A.  KLEIN,  Metropolilaa  Tower,  N.  Y. 
Johe  Glass,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Poreigii  Advertisinf  Representatives 


Successful 

Men  in  rvery  walk  af  life  arc  all 
familiar  with 

Romeike’s  Press  Clippings 

Among  oar  patrena  are  profeesional  and 
business  men  and  women,  public  pertea- 
iges  end  the  leading  Banks,  Trust  Com¬ 
panies  end  Corporations. 

Romeike  Clippings 

sra  an  indiapensabit  adjunct  to  every  busl- 
aess.  If  yon  have  eever  used  them,  wrhe 
far  Information  and  terms  to-day. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE.  INC, 
lOS-110  Sovaath  Ave.  Now  York  CHy 
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TIPS  FOR  DEALERS  IN  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

New  Concerns  and  Old  That  Are  or  Will  Be  in  the  Market  for 

Supplies. 


NEW  INCORPORATIONS 


CHANGES  IN  INTEREST 


Nkw  Vork — Ten  Eyck  Publishing  Co., 
In«-. ;  capital,  $15,000;  general  advertis¬ 
ing  business,  iKwk.sellers ;  directors,  D. 
C.  (Jriffen,  L.  E.  Mahan,  and  Nathaniel 
Milbauer,  New  York. 

Qi'ekns — The  Zamore  Press,  Inc.; 
capital  sloe-k,  $2,000;  printing  and  sta¬ 
tionery;  diree'tors,  William  Zamore, 
.Matirie’e  Wein.stein,  and  Morris  (Jreen- 
b«-rg.  New  York. 

IbK'HKSTKR — E.  H.  Kelly  Co.,  Inc.; 
cai'ital  .stock,  $10,000;  general  adver¬ 
tising  business;  directors.  E.  H.  Kelly, 
K.  V.  I.iawrence,  and  t'harles  E.  Ericson, 
IteK-he.ster. 

New  York — Schworni-Mandel,  Inc.; 
capital  stoe-k,  $25,000;  general  service 
agency  for  collection  and  distribution  of 
magazines  and  adverti-sing  agency;  di- 
rector.s,  Ceorge  V.  Schworm,  William 
Mandel,  and  W.  B.  Katzenberger,  New 
York. 

New  York — Conmee-Eraser  Co.,  Inc.; 
ca|>ital  .stock,  $5,000;  pvtbli.shers  and 
printers;  director.s.  Thomas  E.  Eraser, 
.lames  I).  Contm*e,  and  Ft.  E.  Acker, 
Brooklyn. 

Coij)  Si’RiNc — The  Druggists’  Circular, 
Inc.;  capital  stock,  $2,500;  general  pul)- 
lishers  and  printers;  directors.  William 
O.  Allison  and  Daniel  fl  Bogert,  of  En¬ 
glewood,  N.  J.,  and  H.  M.  Brigham,  of 
New  York. 

New  York — Newtyi>o  Supply  Co., 
Inc.;  capital  stock,  $6,000;  manufacture 
of  type  Sind  printers’  supplies;  directors, 
Wil.son  (  .  Newton,  of  'rhe  Bronx,  and 
II.  C.  Datham  and  William  A.  Waas,  of 
Brooklyn. 

New  York. — Century  Advertising 
.Service,  Inc.,  general  adverti.sing,  100 
shares  stock,  no  par  value,  active  capi- 
tsil,  $500.  Directors,  L.  E.  Sisson,  D.  B. 
Ik-ale,  E.  C.  Dublc,  45  West  55th  Street. 

New  York. — Hubbell  I>^avens  Com- 
tiany,  Inc.,  publishers  and  printers,  cap¬ 
ital  $10,000.  Directors  F.  A.  Daly,  It. 
E.  Thomas.  C.  J.  Curran,  24  Broad 
Street. 

New  Y’ork. — Htirst  &  Company,  Inc., 
newspafier  proprietors,  publishers,  etc., 
loo  shares  stock,  no  par  value;  work¬ 
ing  capital,  $10,000.  Directors:  D.  (5. 
Nourse.  G.  E.  Platt.  R.  Hurst,  432 
k'ourth  Avenue. 

New  York. — A.  M.  Hinnian  Corpora¬ 
tion,  printing  and  publishing,  capital, 
$50,000.  Directors:  A.  M.  Hinman,  J.  S. 
.Maloney,  546  Seventh  Street,  Brooklyn, 
and  it.  Li.  Smith,  New  York. 

Br(K)Klvn.  —  Paramount  Advertising 
Corporation,  general  advertising,  capi¬ 
tal  $10,000.  Directors;  W.  P.  Steuer, 
I.  Schwartz,  J.  Yuger,  244  Grove  Street. 

t'o.N.NEitsviLLE,  Ind. — Dan  Patch  Com¬ 
pany,  adverti.sing,  capital,  $100,000. 

I  brectors  Edward  W.  An.stead,  George 
W.  .\n.stcad,  Erank  E.  Kehl. 


Sense  of  Satisfaction 

I'lir  «f  SR ti refaction  ill 

obtMimsI  tUiNiujrli  tlw  use  Frt*e 
rr<*sM  (*oluiuiis.  is  niot^I  oiirht.v-six  .vearR 

Ailvcrtisera  know  why. 

Detroit  Jfree 

"Jflekifoii'*  Or«a(e«(  Smipaper." 
Larffett  two-ceni  mnming  eiroulation  im 
America. 

VERREE  &  ,  tereka  j 

CONKLIN  i  EapnnaUtnM  t  DrtrMt 


Alden,  N.  Y. — The  Alden  Advertiser 
was  this  week  sold  to  L.  F.  Whitney, 
of  Perry,  who  bought  the  publication 
from  H.  F.  Burton,  who  will  return  to 
his  former  home  in  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

Clinton,  Mo. — Harry  H.  Niemeyer,  of 
the  St.  I>3Ui.s  Post-Dispatch,  and  Samuel 
J.  Shelton,  of  the  .same  paper,  have  pur- 
<-hascd  the  Henry  County  Republican, 
(•ublished  at  Clinton.  They  assumed 
charge  this  week.  Two  editions  will  be 
issued,  a  daily  and  weekly.  Niemeyer 
has  lieen  with  the  Post-Dispatch  for 
nearly  ten  years,  and  he  and  Shelton  are 
well  known  to  the  newspaper  fraternity 
in  St.  Loui.s. 

OxFORO,  Ind. — The  Gazette  'lias  been 
sold  by  Craw  &  Craw  to  Wayne  Canine, 
who  took  active  charge  la.st  week.  Mr. 
('anine  is  a  native  of  Oxford,  and  for¬ 
merly  owned  a  large  job  plant  there. 

I»NoviEW,  Tex. — The  Daily  Leader 
made  its  initial  appearance  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  February  17,  having  been  de¬ 
layed  for  alxiut  two  weeks  on  account  of 
non-arrival  of  a  type-.setting  machine. 
E.  .V.  Taylor  is  editor  and  W.  J.  Gay 
bu.sine.ss  manager.  The  paper  is  a  seven- 
column  four-page  sheet,  published  every 
week-day  afternoon. 


NEWSPAPER  ACTIVITIES 
The  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer  has 
gone  a  step  further  toward  improving 
conditions  for  the  National  Guard  sol¬ 
diers  who  have  been  sent  to  the  Mexi¬ 
can  border,  by  opening  an  employment 
bureau  for  those  who  will  need  jobs 
when  they  return  home.  Many  of  the 
“boys”  have  stayed  away  so  long  that 
their  positions  have  been  filled  by  oth¬ 
ers.  Cooperation  of  the  City-State  Free 
Employment  Bureau,  of  which  Charles 
F.  Arndt  is  Commis.sioner,  has  been 
obtained. 


The  San  Diego  (Col.)  Tribune  will 
give  four  free  scholarships  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  college  for  the  best  answers  to 
the  following  questions:  (1)  Why  is  the 
Evening  Tribune  the  best  evening  ad¬ 
vertising  medium?;  (2)  why  the  Evening 
Tribune  is  the  best  evening  paper  for 

the  reader;  (3)  why  I  think  -  does 

the  be.st  advertising  in  the  Evening 
Tribune;  (4)  my  reasons  for  believing 
that  a  business  college  course  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  business  success. 


To  determine  what  iiercentage  of  its 
readers  also  read  other  daily  new.spa- 
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pers,  the  Milwaukee  Evening  Wlscon- 
.sin  made  a  canvass,  through  carriers,  of 
8,400  homes.  The  complete  returns 
show  that  in  about  57  per  cent,  of  these 
homes  no  other  daily  newspaper  is  read. 


COUPONS  EXACT  FULL  TOLL 


Homemaker  Says  Price  or  Quality  Must 
Pay  for  Them. 

In  the  Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Evening 
Record  the  “columnist”  of  that  paper 
.said  in  a  recent  Issue: 

“We  were  discu.ssing  the  high  cost  of 
living,  its  effects  and  remedies,  with  a 
memlier  of  the  Homemakers’  Associa¬ 
tion  yesterday,  when  she  hit  upon  the 
subject  of  coupons,  and  offered  the  fol¬ 
lowing  worthy  statement; 

“  ‘At  the  present  time,  when  officials 
of  cities.  States,  and  the  nation  are 
inve.stigating  causes  for  high  prices  of 
food,  would  it  not  be  well  for  some¬ 
body  to  figure  out  just  how  far  the  cou¬ 
pon  system  affects  prices?  At  a  Home¬ 
makers’  meeting  it  was  stated  that 
everything  put  up  in  packages  carried 
a  coupon,  something  for  nothing,  ex¬ 
cept  ivory  soap. 

“  ‘There  is  no  such  thing  as  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing.  Every  coupon  ex¬ 
acts  its  full  toll  either  in  weight,  price, 
or  quality.  Just  think  of  the  clerical 
force  needed  to  redeem  these  coupons, 
select,  and  distribute  the  premiums,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  the  same. 
How  much  better  for  the  package  deal¬ 
ers  to  adverti.se  by  giving  us  more 
goods  for  the  money.  For  Instance, 
why  .should  I  pay  double  price  for  a 
package  of  oatmeal  in  order  that  some 
one  else  may  get  a  double  boiler  in 
which  to  cook  his  meal?  It  seems  like 
an  act  of  common-sense  to  outlaw  the 
coupon  sy.stem  and  give  us  cheaper 
packages.’ 

“And  there  .seemed  to  be  much  good 
reasoning  therein.” 


Subscription  Contest  by  Pbone 

The  Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Times-Rcc- 
ord  announces  a  subscription  contest  in 
which  $150  in  gold  will  be  awarded  in 
three  prizes,  a  first  of  $100,  second  of 
$35,  and  a  third  of  $15,  to  those  se¬ 
curing  the  greatest  numlier  of  sub.scrip- 
tions.  This  is  termed  a  telephone  con- 
te.st  and  those  who  ent^r  are  to  call 
their  friends  by  telephone  and  ask  them 
to  subscribe  for  the  Times-Record. 


Buffalo  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Publisher 

"The  only  Buffalo  newspaper  that  cen¬ 
sors  its  advertising  columns.  Manv  of 
our  advertisers  use  our  columns  exclusive¬ 
ly.  The  above  is  one  of  the  many  rea 
sons  c,-hy." 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 

Pereign  Advertising  Repretentativet 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
sso  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Buildinc 

NEW  YORK  CHICAISO 


Canadian  Preu  CUppingi 

The  problem  of  coTeriog  the  Canadian 
Piold  is  answered  bj  obtaining  the  service 
of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

which  elves  the  clippings  on  all  mattera  of 
Interest  to  you,  printed  In  over  05  per  cent, 
of  the  newspapers  and  pnbllcatiuns  of 
CANADA. 

We  cover  every  foot  of  Canada  and  New- 
foiindlsnd  at  our  bead  offlee. 

74  76  CHURCH  ST.,  TORONTO.  CAN. 

Price  of  service,  regular  press  ellpplug 
rates — special  rates  and  discounts  to  Trade 
and  Newspapers. 


-HARD  LUCK  FOR  PAIGE 

Inventor  of  Typesetting  Device  Now  In¬ 
mate  of  Almshouse. 

James  W.  Paige,  inventor  of  “one  of 
the  most  remarkable  pieces  of  mechan¬ 
ism  ever  put  together,”  is  in  the  poor- 
house  at  Oak  Forest,  Ill.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  he  was  owner  of  the  Paige 
compositor  plant.  In  Chicago,  for  the 
making  of  typesetting  machines.  Up¬ 
ward  of  $2,000,000  was  invested,  and 
Paige  was  reputed  to  be  worth  $1,500,- 
000.  Mark  Twain  was  one  of  the  in¬ 
vestors. 

In  the  panic  of  1893  Paige  lo.st  his 
money.  His  great  invention,  although 
a  mechanical  marvel,  proved  impracti¬ 
cal  and  needed  further  development, 
which  never  came.  Mark  Twain,  who 
lost  a  large  amount  by  the  smash,  went 
on  a  lecture  tour  around  the  world  to 
pay  his  debts.  Paige  disappeared. 

Paige’s  name  was  written  into  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  and  his  in¬ 
vention  was  then  described  as  “most 
renxarkable.” 


Boston  Press  Club  Ticket 

The  candidates  for  election  at  the 
Boston  Press  Club  on  March  8  were: 
President,  James  White,  Herald;  vice- 
president,  Frank  P.  Sibley,  Globe ;  trea¬ 
surer,  Judd  B.  Dewey;  financial  sec¬ 
retary,  Bert  Ellis;  secretary,  Walter  B. 
Ryan,  Globe.  Directors:  E.  J.  Car¬ 
penter;  Robert  Norton,  H.  B.  Vittuni, 
Thomas  Greenall,  Charles  Loring. 


Tarrytown  Daily  News 

The  paper  with  the  “pep”.  Cir¬ 
culates  in  the  wealthiest  town  in 
the  United  States.  Get  acquainted, 
Mr.  National  Advertiser. 


(Eoiirka 


iatlg  Capital 


Average  net  paid  eir- 
culation  for  the  six 
months  ending  Sept. 
30,  1916,  as  sworn  to 
in  Government  report. 


4,23 

And  as  eonflrmed  by 
report  of  The  Audit 
Bureau  of  Cireiilations 


Publisher 

TOPEKA,  KANS. 


8 


MANHATTAN 
PHOTO- 
ENGPAVING  C? 
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CUT  NUMBER  OF  PAGES 
AS  ADVERTISING  GROWS 


New  York  Newspapers  Printed  940  Less 
Pages  During  February,  1917,  than  for 
Same  Period  in  1916,  but  Published 
332  More  Pages  of  Advertisements 
than  One  Year  Ago. 

New  York’s  daily  newspapers  printed 
940  pages  less  during  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruai-y,  1917,  than  during  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  in  1916.  For  the  .same  pe¬ 
riod,  they  exhibit  a  gain  of  728,992  lines, 
or  approximately  332  more  i)ages  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  during  the  February  just  pass¬ 
ed,  than  they  did  one  year  ago.  One 
r>aper  only  showed  a  loss  in  adverti.sing 
lineage  for  the  month,  compared  with 
1916,  its  percentage  of  loss  being  3.7. 
(lains  in  advertising  varied  from  3.6  to 
12.7  per  cent.,  ac-cording  to  the  figures 
.shown  by  the  statistical  department  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post.  These  fig¬ 
ures  include  the  Press,  which  was  amal¬ 
gamated.  with  the  Sun  last  .summer,  the 
Press  figures  for  February  one  year  ago 
being  100,392  line.s. 


MORNING  NEWSPAPER  STATISTICS. 

The  morning  group  of  newspatiers 
jirinted  4,103,862  lines  in  February,  1917, 
compared  with  3,705,445  for  the  corre- 
.sponding  ix'iiod  one  year  ago,  while  the 
evening  group  pHnted  3,925,536  lines, 
corniiared  with  3,594,961  lines  one  year 
ago.  The  dry-goods  stores  were  the 
greatest  advertisers  in  the  evening 
new.spapers,  using  1,382,512  line.s,  a  gain 
of  12,152  lines  over  the  same  period  one 
year  ago.  The  dry-goods  advertising  in 
the  morning  papers  totalled  705,255 
lines,  a  gain  of  81,942  lines  over  February 
of  1916.  The  morning  newspapers  print¬ 
ed  712,779  lines  of  classified,  a  gain  of 
95,450  lines  over  February  of  1916.  The 
local  display  in  the  morning  newspapers 
totalled  1,693,008  lines,  a  loss  of  74,346 
lines,  while  the  local  undisplay  was 
1,364,304,  a  gain  of  218,600  lines.  There 
was  an  increase  in  proprietary  medicine 
accounts  of  10,503  lines.  National 
advertising  in  the  morning  group 
amounted  to  860,288  line.s,  a  gdin  of 
246,765  lines.  The  total  of  display  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  all  kinds  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  group  amounted  to  2.7.39,558  lines,  a 
gain  of  179,817  lines,  while  the  total  of 
undisplay  was  1,364,.304,  a  gain  of  218,- 
600  lines.  The  total  numl>er  of  pages 
printed  by  the  morning  group  of  pa¬ 
pers  during  February,  1917,  was  4,802, 
or  692  less  than  in  February,  1916. 


MOITRES  FOR  EVENING  PAPERS. 

The  evening  group  of  papers  printed 
4,000  pages  during  February,  248  less 
than  during  the  same  month  in  1916. 
They  printed  755,630  lines  of  national 
advertising,  a  gain  of  93,391  lines.  In 
local  display  the  evening  group  printed 
2,514,286  lines,  a  gain  of  235,652  lines. 
The  local  undisplay  published  by  the 
evening  papers  amounted  to  550,878,  a 
loss  of  17,894  line.s.  The  total  display 
adverti.sements  of  all  kinds  printed  by 
the  evening  grout)  amounted  to  3.374,658, 
a  gain  of  348,469  lines. 

There  was  an  advertising  gain  shown 
in  thirteen  leading  cities  of  the  United 
.State.s,  by  seventy-seven  papers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  statistical  department  of 
the  Now  York  Evening  Post,  as  follows, 
for  the  >ear  1916,  compared  with  1915; 


New  York. 
<'htr«go  ... 
Pbllndelplilii. 
St.  LouU  . 
Wftsli.,  P  C 
Minneapolis. . 
St.  Paul  ... 
Clm-eland  . 
Milwaukee  . 
San  Fran.  . 
Bntralo  . . . 
Iy)s  Angeles. 
Baltimore  . . 


1916.  lOlS. 

109,722,814  102,187,722 


67,2:10,042 

56,358,700 

83.708,744 

27,977,598 

20,915,784 

18,215,554 

35,310,900 

23,0.53,401 

20,024,806 

27,907,223 

47,409,232 

30,196.317 


60,182,026 

45,709,800 

2»,610.423 

26,461,044 

24.091,020 

15,906,102 

28,980,375 

21,056,713 

25,118,4.30 

20,092,370 

44,570,730 

30,000,213 


Qflln. 

7.. 534..502 
7,048,610 
9.648,000 
4,098,321 

1.. 516.544 
2,824,704 
2,30t).452 
6.330,525 

2. . 590.688 
000.430 

1,874,8.53 

2.. 538.490 
6,130,104 


Totals  ...525,091.205  470,020,980  56.604,285 


CHIC.4GO  HERALD  SCORES  BE.\T 


First  to  Publish  Japan’s  Repudiation  of 
German  Plot  Alliance. 

The  (’hicago  Herald  scored  a  notable 
beat  on  March  6  when  it  published  a 
mes.sage  addressed  to  the  editor  from 
Count  Terauchi,  Prime  Minister  of  Ja¬ 
pan,  repudiating  the  German  plot 
against  the  I’nited  States. 

Immediately  following  the  disclosure 
of  the  plot,  the  Herald  cabled  the  Jap¬ 
anese  Prmie  Minister  for  an  official  ex- 
pr.es.si()n  of  oiiinion.  Through  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  Japanese  Embas.sy  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  Herald  was  en.ablcd  to  get 
an  early  rei)Iy. 

“The  proposal  which  is  now  reported 
to  have  been  planned  by  the  German 
Foreign  Office  has  not  been  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Japanese  Government  up 
to  this  moment,  eitlier  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  officially  or  unofficially,"  Count 
T  erauchi's  message  concluded,  “but 
should  H  ever  come  to  hand,  I  can  con¬ 
ceive  no  other  form  of  reply  than  that 
of  indignant  and  categorical  refu.sal.” 


HELPS  SAVE  NEWS  PRINT 


Martin  V.  Kelley  Co.  .\sk  Only  for  Page 
on  Which  Advertising  Is  Printed. 

In  the  interest  of  news  print  conser¬ 
vation.  the  Martin  V.  Kelley  Co.,  of  To¬ 
ledo  and  New  York,  has  inaugurated  a 
new  plan  for  proving  in.sertion  of  adver¬ 
tising.  In  the  future  it  will  only  require 
that  the  publisher  shall  .send  to  the 
agency  office  the  page  on  which  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  is  printed — not  the  entire 
issue  of  the  paper. 


New.spaper  .4ds  Endorsed 
Newspaper  advertising,  as  much 
cheaper,  wider  circulating,  and  more 
effective  than  poster  adverti.sing  in  fac¬ 
tories  and  stores,  was  indorsed  by  the 
executive  board  of  the  Milwaukee  For¬ 
ward  League,  an  organization  launch¬ 
ed  by  the  leading  bu.siness  men  and  civic 
associations  of  Milwaukee  to  carry  on 
a  campaign  of  civic  advertising.  Plans 
originally  were  for  circulating  facts 
about  Milwaukee  by  means  of  large 
placards  to  be  changed  weekly,  but 
when  it  wa.s  shown  that  30,000  cards 
would  be  required  at  a  co.st  of  $750,  it 
was  decided  to  use  new.spaper  space. 


FOR  SALE 


AdrrrtUenienlf  under  this  classification,  fifteen 
ernts  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  six 
Kords  to  the  line. 


I.IXOTYPB — Mwlt'l  Xo.  3,  Serial  _Xo.  10109, 
miigarine,  asaortnient  nf  matrices.  Fort  \V.)v”»c 
PriiitliiK  Co..  Fort  Wa.vne,  Iml. 


I.INOTYPE — Model  .Vo.  1.  Serial  Xo.  8010, 
and  Model  Xo.  1.  Serial  Xo.  .8011,  « itii  1  ma(ja- 
zlne,  liners,  ejector  blades,  font  of  matrleea 
(for  eneli  mnehine).  Tribune  ITlntlnc  Co.. 
('Imrleston,  W.  Va. 


bIXOTYPF. — Model  Xo.  4,  Serial  Xo.  11080. 
mairar.ine.  matrices.  s|iaeebnnds,  liners.  and 
blades.  Winston  Printinc  Co.,  Winston  Salem. 
X.  C. 

MVOTYPF. — Three  Mmlel  1  machines  with 
eonijilete  e<|uiiao«'nt  of  m  dils,  majrazines  and  inat- 
rlei'S.  Xe'v  Haven  Pnlon  Co..  New  Haven.  Conn. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


AdvertiacmentB  under  this  classification,  ten 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  si^ 
words  to  the  line.  For  those  unemployed, 
not  to  exceed  50  words,  two  insertions  FREE. 


FOREMAN — Expprlpncod  all  around  newspaper 
ninn  seeks  position  on  daily  or  evening  paper; 
metroiRdltan  exiMTience.  practical  understand 
ing  of  workUig  conditions;  executive  ability.  RO 
years  In  business:  references  as  to  cliaractor  and 
ability.  Address  1'  care  Editor  and  Pub¬ 

lisher. 


REPORTER — Versatile  young  newspaper  man. 
five  years*  experience  as  general  reporter,  feature 
and  siH'cial  assignment  man,  telegraph  editor, 
camera  man  and  currespiindent,  seeks  situation 
on  lively  paper,  preferaldy  as  regular  reporter 
or  s|N'cial  assignniuat  man.  Ilumaii  interest 
stories  bis  s|H*cialty.  lias  made  good  evf'rywbere 
bo  lias  been.  Will  go  anywhere.  Has  job  at 
present  time,  hut  wauls  to  locate  In  city  where 
ids  services  will  be  a|ipreciat(Ml  and  where  be  can 
setlle  down.  Address  P.  R227,  care  Editor  and 
Publisher. 

.TOURNALISTir  WORK,  reporting  preferred. 
Born  I’.  S.  Citizen,  age  23  years,  educated  and 
learnwl  newRpai>er  work  In  Ix^ndon,  fEnglandl. 
just  returned,  seeks  i>ositIon,  big  city  dally.  Four 
years’  Iwondon  exiJerience.  Two  years  with  Anieri- 
<‘an  syndicate  writing  siKHial  Sunday  stories; 

I  wo  years  general  rcfiortlng  in  Metropolitan  dall¬ 
ies.  Has  special  knowledge  of  Eurupean  situa¬ 
tion  which  should  lx*  valuable.  Address  P.  322S, 
care  Editor  and  Publisher. 

EDIXOU  AND  COPYREADER,  tweuty-flve 
yi^rs’  exiKTieiice  in  New  York  City,  but  anxious 
to  go  to  small  city.  Am  full  of  ambition,  sug¬ 
gestions  and  ideas.  Nominal  salary  grablied 
quick.  Personally  acquainteil  with  all  well-known 
politicians  and  publicists.  References  from  well- 
known  New  Y’ork  editors.  Am  a  paragrapher, 
and  write  heads  with  a  punch.  Address  P.  3229, 
care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


('IKCULATION  MAN. — Young  man,  10,  at 
present  employtsi  in  eircnlatlon  department  of 
iuetru|K)litan  daily  wishes  to  connect  with  u 
iiewsjiaix‘r  offering  opix^rtunlty,  preferable  in  ad 
vertisliig  department.  References  fiirnlsluNl.  .\d- 
j^ress  P.  :{2:{S,  can*  Editor  and  Publisher. 

EIHTORIAL  MAN. — Cun  devote  some  after¬ 
noons  wt*ekly  assisting  in  editing  trade  pa|H*r; 
have  had  23  years’  practical  t*xix'*rience  in  <*<li- 
lorial  and  c(nn|Kising  rooms.  Address  P.  32:{7, 
care  K<Utor  and  Publisher. 

EDITOR. — Are  you  looking  for  trained  young 
man  (32)  of  ability  and  originality  to  edit  yonr 
liDuse  organ  or  as  assistant  edibkr  on  your  tra<le 
imiK*r?  I  am  now  employnl  but  want*  a  greater 
opportunity  to  expand.  Over  three  years  as¬ 
sistant  bi  tslitor  on  u  technical  pa|K.*r  and  had 
oth<*r  editorial  exiK‘rlence.  Can  write  compelling 
c<»py.  Have  a  background  of  u  goml  literary  edn 
cation  and  extensive  Eim>peun  travel.  Ibaid 
French.  AiFlrt'ss  P.  323(>,  can?  F'ditor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MR.  PUBLISHER,  are  you  satisfied  with  yonr 
pressroom  conditions?  A  iieuspaisT  pressman, 
thoroughly  coini)etent,  who  has  made  a  special 
stiRly  of  pressroiHU  coiiditions,  the  handling  of 
I»aiH*r  cost  and  waste  seeks  employment.  1.' 
years  a  pressnaim  foreimin.  ('an  assume  charge 
of  a  plant  and  produce  results.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences,  as  to  character  and  ability.  KxiM-rience  i 
on  color  and  magazine  work.  Address  P.  3239. 
care  Editor  and  Publisher. 

EDITOR — Wanted  iK>sition  by  exix'rienced 
<*<lit<irlal  writer  ami  all  around  newspaijcr  man. 
Capable  of  taking  charge  of  aiiv  deimrtniont; 
middle-aged,  single,  excellent  health  ;  best  of  en- 
dorHenieiits  as  to  iHTsonal  character  ami  ability; 
willing  to  accept  moderate  salary  if  assured  iH*r- 
nianent  employment.  Ad4iress  P.  3240,  care 
F44litor  and  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  M.\N — Will  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  exi>erience  backed  by  art  training, 
travel  and  ability  to  write  g  od  forcible  English 
Ih*  of  use  in  .vour  magazine,  trade  paper  or  book 
publishing  office?  I  am  33,  now  employed,  but 
d<*sirous  of  greater  opjMirtiinity.  Moderate  sal¬ 
ary.  .\ddress  P  3233,  care  of  Elltor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


.idrertisrments  under  this  classification,  fifteen 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 


I'libllslicr  iloslrvs  man  with  liiiiiliKtis 
ahllll.v,  familiar  with  m‘WM|ia|a>r  ailvrr 
ti!>lii;t  (l«‘(ails,  oMv  s|H*akii));  Fmicli  aihl 
haviti};  vxihtIcjii'v  with  l‘'rrnrli  hiisincss 
vomlithais  ami  im'tli  '<!:<.  far  a  IriHlintt 
Frmirli  iirWK|ta|H-r ;  pn-fcrahl.v  a  man 
who  has  had  rnnshlrrahln  m'Wspats'r 
rxiH-rirnri'  In  llin  riiilnd  .States.  .\d- 
ilress  P.  3235,  care  Ivllter  &  Piddisher. 


fOMI'l.KTE  newspais'r.  Joh  printing  ant  elec¬ 
trotype  plant.  XewsnniS'r  press.  32  pace.  Goss 
siralchtline.  praetleally  new.  Seven  linnt.vpea, 
evlliider  and  .1  di  presses,  tyiie.  snd  eoniplete 
e(|nipment.  M  ill  lie  sold  as  «  wbide.  or  separ¬ 
ately.  .\ddreas  The  Star  Indeiwiident.  Hirrls- 
hnre.  Pa. 


q.VXTKD. — Kdltnrlal  writer  for  Indiana 
Hemoeratie  newspaper.  Will  pay  K<s«t  wage  to 
selsT  and  live  wire  man.  Slate  ace.  exiierl- 
eiiee  ainl  salary  exis'eted.  Write  L.  <!.  Kl- 
Unchain.  Pnhilsher  .hniinal  Gazelle,  Fort 
\V.,viie  Ind 


Twelve  Page  Duplex  Flat  Bed  Web  Press 

Priiit.s  and  folds  4,  0,  H,  10  and  H  paf,T  papers 
For  sale  by  / 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


$50,000  cash  available  for  first 
payment  on  a  newspaper  prop¬ 
erty  actually  worth  $150,000  or 
more.  Buyer  wishes  to  cease 
occupying  high  salaried  positions 
and  become  an  owner.  Propo¬ 
sition  O.  T. 

CHAS.  M.  PALMER 

Newspaper  Properties 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


The  City  Grind 

Ti.is  firm  has  btH*n  rcspunsihlc  for  many 
cliangtN  from  the  “city  grind”  to  «uccc«8- 
fnl  ownereliip  by  capable  newspaper  men. 
Our  country  offers  untold  opportunities  for 
applying  lumlcrn  pnb'UbIng  methods  in  the 
smaller  fie’ds. 

Furthermore,  we  l)elieve  the  prlnt-pai>er 
situation  is  about  to  clear,  and  that  the 
newspaiH*rs  of  the  U.  S.  are  entering  upon 
the  gretitoist  era  of  prosperity  in  their  his¬ 
tory. 


HARWELL  &  CANNON 


Newspaper  and  Magazine  Properties 
Timet  Baildisf,  New  York 


Advertising  Manager 

SiUM’essfnl  solicitor.  c<>py  writer  and  ex¬ 
executive.  with  eighte<‘n  years  newspaiH*r 
offic'e,  circnlaiitui  ami  advertising  ex{K*rience. 
seeks  iK*w  connection.  Six  years  In  t>res- 
ent  |M)sition  with  daily  of  B.nOO  circulation. 
“A  go(Nl  a4lvertiKing  man,  a  gentleman  at  all 
tiiiM*s,  highly  resi>ected,  has  rendered  ef- 
ticient  s<*rvlce.“  Wants  $1,500  salary.  Men¬ 
tion  No.  0073. 

All  departments  represented! ;  h^ist.  South 
and  West.  No  charge  is  made  to  employers. 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  Inc. 

Third  National  Bank  Bld(.,  Springfield,  Matt. 


PUBLISHERS’  NOTICE 


The  Rditor  and  Pnbllnher  maintains 
an  efficient  corps  of  paid  corrcsiiondents  at  the 
ftdlowing  important  trade  centres:  Boston,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Detroit.  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh.  Cincin¬ 
nati,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Atlanta.  New 
Orleans.  Dallas,  Indlana|K)li8,  Washington,  Haiti- 
nnire,  and  San  Francisco.  Other  correspondents 
will  be  added  from  time  to  time.  Advertis^’rs 
and  newspaper  men  will  find  a  read.v  market  for 
stories  of  advertising  achievements,  news  beats, 
etc.,  by  addressing  the  main  office.  1117  World 
Building.  New  York  City. 

Branch  office  San  Franclsc*),  742  Market  St., 
R.  J.  Bldwell,  manager,  'phone  Kearney  2121. 

The  Hdltor  and  Pnblinher  page  contains 
r»72  agate  lines,  108  on  four.  Columns  are  13 
picas  wide  and  twelve  Inches  deep. 

Advertising  Rate  Is  25c.  an  agate  Une,  $100 
a  page,  $75  a  half  page  and  $42  a  quarter  page. 
Position  extra.  Time,  space  and  cash  discounts 
are  nllowe<l  on  contracts. 

Small  advertisements  under  proper  classifica¬ 
tion  wlll.be  charged  as  follows:  For  Sale  and 
Help  Wanted,  fifteen  cents  a  line:  Business  Op¬ 
portunity  and  Miscellaneous,  fifteen  cents  a 
line,  and  Situation  Wante<l,  ten  i*ents  a  liie. 
count  six  words  to  the  line.  For  those  unem¬ 
ployed  a  fift.v-word  or  eight-line  advertisement 
will  be  published  two  times  FREE. 

Readers  are  urged  (o  have  the  paper  mailed  to 
the  home  address.  This  will  Insure  prompt  de¬ 
livery. 

Thr  Fldftor  and  PnhIInber  sells  regularly 
at  10c.  a  copy.  $.3.00  per  year  In  the  t’nlte<l 
States  and  Colonial  Possessions.  $.3.30  In  Can¬ 
ada  and  $4.00  ffireign.  and  Is  on  sale  each  week 
at  the  following  news  stands; 

New  Y<»rk — World  Building,  Tribune  Building, 
Park  Row  Building,  140  Nassau  Street,  Man¬ 
ning’s  (opposite  the  World  Building).  3.3  Park 
Row:  The  Wodworlh  Building.  Times  Building. 
Forty  second  Street  and  Broadway,  at  haseme?it 
entrance  to  Siihway;  Brentano’s  Bf*ok  Store, 
Twenty-sixth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Mack’s.  Mney’s  corner,  at  Thirty-fourth  St.  en¬ 
trance. 

Baltimore — B.  K.  Edwanis,  American  BnlMlng. 

Philadelphia — L.  H.  Ran,  7th  and  Chestnut 
Streets;  Wm.  8ol>el,  Bnlletln  Building  News 
Stand. 

Boston — Parker  Mouse  News  Stan«l. 

Pittsburgh — Davis  Book  Shop,  416  Wood 

Street. 

Washington,  D.  C. — Bert  E.  TrenD.  51 1  Four- 
te<*nth  Street.  N.  W.,  Riggs  Bldg.,  News  Stand. 

Chicago — Powner’s  Book  Store.  37  N.  Clark 
Street:  Post  Office  News  Co.,  Monroe  Street; 
Chas.  liCvy  CIrc.  Co..  27  N.  Fifth  Avenue. 

Cleveland — Schroeder’s  News  Store.  Superior 
Street,  opposite  Post  Office;  Solomon  News  Co., 
1 1 1 1  Walnut  Street. 

D«*trolt — Solomon  Newa  Co..  69  Turned  St..  W. 
San  Francisco— R.  J.  Bldwell  .Co.,  742  Market. 
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DEATH  OF  P.  J.  QUIGLEY 


Manaf[er  of  Dubuque  (la.)  Telegraph- 
Herald  Long  Prominent  in  Iowa. 

Patrick  J.  QuigJey,  who  was  one  of 
the  orpanizers  of  the  Dubuque  (la.) 
Telepraph,  which  was  later  combined 
with  the  Herald,  died  in  Dubuque  on 
.Mart'h  1,  after  a  three  months’  illnesa. 
.Mr.  Quipley  was  born  near  Binpham- 
ton,  N.  Y.,  on  June  1.  1837.  His  par¬ 
ents  Iwated  in  Iowa  in  1847.  After  a 
varied  t-areer  he  was  elected  clerk  of 
the  District  and  Circuit  Court  in  1871. 
tin  his  retirement  from  that  office  ten 
years  later  he,  with  others,  organized 
the  Dubuque  Telegraph  and  became  the 
•■ditor  and  publisher.  In  November,  1901, 
the  Herald  and  Tclegiaph  were  con- 
s»>lidatcd,  Mr.  Quigley  remaining  as 
liii.siness  manager,  a  position  he  retain¬ 
ed  until  his  death.  Three  months  ago 
he  was  taken  ill  with  a  cold  and  never 
fully  recovered.  His  interest  in  his  pa¬ 
per  did  not  prevent  him  taking  great 
interest  in  local  affairs,  end  he  was  iden¬ 
tified  with  every  matter  that  had  for  its 
oliject  the  betterment  of  the  city.  He 
is  survived  by  one  son. 


"Dirk*'  (Chamberlain's  Sudden  Death 
••Dick"  (’hamberlain,  aged  fifty-four, 
one  of  the  best  known  newspaper  cir- 
<-ulators  in  Texa.s,  died  .suddenly  at 
Denison.  Tex.,  in  a  denti.st's  chair, 
where  he  had  gone  to  have  some  work 
d«>ne.  Death  was  due  to  collapse,  fol¬ 
lowing  .1  severe  attack  of  la  grippe.  Mr. 
t’Tiamlierlain  had  been  in  charge  of  cir¬ 
culation  of  new.spapers  in  Galveston, 
Houston,  Dallas.  Fort  Worth,  and  for 
.s<-veral  years  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
cir«-ulation  of  .several  out-of-town  pa- 
|KTs  at  Deni.son. 


OBITUARY  NOTES 

.lAcoe  H.  Bixki.m,  owner  and  editor  of  _ 
the  Neenah  (Wi.s.)  Daily  News,  and 
one  of  the  pioneer  publishers  of  the 
State,  died  at  his  home  in  Neenah  on 
March  4.  Mr.  Bloom  had  been  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Neenah  News  for  .sixteen 
years.  Bom  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  in  1851, 
he  started  as  a  printer's  apprentice  im- 
der  the  late  Gov.  George  W.  Peck  au¬ 
thor  of  "Peck's  Bad  Boy,”  in  Ripon. 
Previou.s  to  going  to  Neenah  he  pub- 
li.shed  the  Fond  du  I.,ac  Journal. 

Frank  \.  IXihbrty,  editor  of  the 
troodsprings  Gazette,  dropped  dead  on 
February  24  at  Goodsprings,  Nev.  He 
was  at  one  time  a  part  owner  of  the 
S*‘archlight  (Nev.)  Bulletin. 

Gait.  John  L.  Parkbr,  editor  of  the 
Dynn  (Ma.s.s.)  Item,  died  at  his  home 
in  Dynn  February  27.  He  had  resigned 
his  editorial  position  only  a  few  weeks 
ts-fore  his  death,  on  account  of  his 
health,  after  thirty-seven  years’  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  Item.  He  liecame  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Item  in  1880.  Previous  to 
that  he  had  been  the  proprietor  of  the 
I/exington  Minute  Man,  which  he  sold 
to  his  brother,  who  still  publishes  it. 

Thhoiiokk  Henry  Hitteli.,  (California 
historian,  lawyer,  and  new.spajier  man. 


NEWSPAPER 

prosperity  U  based  on  circulation. 

FEATURE 

elementa  of  the  right  kind  make  and 
bold  circulation. 

SERVICE 

by  experts  means  material  and  meth¬ 
ods  that  have  been  PROVED. 

Lh  Mt  $0*4  JI0U  $0mpl$$  0f  0UT  001- 
0T04  00mic$,  dmiy  0*4  S**40y 
p0g0$  i*  bUtk  0*4  C0l0r$. 

Newspaper  Feature  Service 

U  KOENIGSBERG,  llaoater 
ST  WRST  SSTB  ST..  NEW  TOBK 


died  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-seven  years.  He  was  bom  in 
Pennsylvania  April  5,  1830. 

Alexander  Mark,  publisher  and  one 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  Aberdeen  Free 
Pre.ss,  died  at  Aberdeen,  Scotland.  Mr. 
Marr  had  been  connected  with  the  Free 
Press  on  its  commercial  side  for  con¬ 
siderably  over  half  a  century,  and  was 
widely  known  among  the  newspaper 
men  of  Scotland.  He  was  eighty-seven 
years  of  age. 

CHARUis  F.  Smith,  a-^ed  seventy-one, 
for  more  than  twenty  years  Lynn  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Boston  Globe,  died 
last  week  at  the  Lynn  Hospital  follow¬ 
ing  an  operation.  He  was  born  in  Mer¬ 
cer,  Me.,  and  came  to  Lynn  as  a  young 
man.  In  addition  to  his  work  for  the 
Globe,  Mr.  Smith  was  once  editor  and 
part  owner  of  the  Lynn  Bee. 

Charles  H.  Schou.,  who  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  his  brother  in  the  publication 
of  the  Cooper  (Tex.)  Delta  Courier, 
died  at  his  home  in  Cooper  last  week. 
Prior  to  going  to  Cooper,  Mr.  Scholl 
publi.shed  a  paper  at  Denison,  Tex 


Linn  Will  Founds  Hospital 
By  the  will  of  William  A.  Linn,  the 
veteran  journali.st  who  died  in  Hacken- 
.sack,  N.  J.,  on  February  23,  the  sum 
of  $20,000  is  left  for  the  establishing 
and  maintaining  of  a  non-.sectarian  ho.s- 
pital  in  the  village  of  Su.ssex,  N.  J.,  to 
l>e  called  the  .Alexander  IJnn  Hospital, 
in  memory  of  the  te.stator’s  father.  Mr. 
liinn  was  for  twenty-seven  years  the 
managing  editor  of  the  New  York  Even¬ 
ing  Post,  and  in  his  early  days  he  was 
a  memlier  of  the  .staff  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  and  at  that  time  wrote  a 
tiiography  of  Horace  Greeley  and  a 
hi.story  of  the  Mormons  in  the  United 
Sta.tea  Mr.  IJnn’s  will  gives  to  Yale 
University  the  loving  cup  and  resolu¬ 
tions  given  him  by  the  New  York  Even¬ 
ing  Post  on  the  occasion  of  his  retire¬ 
ment  and  all  liis  books  and  {laiuphlets 
pertaining  to  .Mormonism. 


Fire  Did  Not  Slop  Paper 
A  three-.story  frame  building  occupied 
in  part  by  the  Times  and  Journal  Pub¬ 
lishing  Comiiany,  at  Lakewood,  N.  J., 
took  fire  Wednesday  in  a  doctor’s  of¬ 
fice  on  the  second  fioor,  and  for  a  time 
the  flames  threatened  to  de.stroy  the 
structure.  The  Times  and  Journal  ran 
its  edition  on  the  press  of  a  contempo¬ 
rary. 


BIDDER  ESTATE  BANKRUPT 


Late  Publisher's  Liabilities  Exceed  $250,- 
000,  Assets  Being  $17,986. 

Herman  Kidder,  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung,  left 
lialiilities  of  more  than  $250,000  and  as- 
.sets  of  $1 7,986,  according  to  an  account¬ 
ing  filed  by  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Ridder,  his 
widow,  in  the  Surrogate’s  Court. 

Mr.  Kidder’s  life  insurance  policy 
brought  $7,188.50  to  the  estate.  The 
foreclosure  on  properties  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typesetting  Machine  Company 
by  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company 
brought  $5,486.47  to  the  estate  in  set¬ 
tlement  for  211  shares  of  stock  in  the 
defunct  concern.  Herman  L.  Heide  pur¬ 
chased  twenty-one  shares  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung 
for  $500.  The  shares  had  been  deposit¬ 
ed  to  secure  the  payment  of  certain 
claims  against  the  International  Type¬ 
setting  Machine  Company  in  connection 
with  the  flotation  of  its  $1,000,000  bond 
issue. 

A  claim  by  the  estate  for  $15  against 
the  Italian  Red  Cross  was  sold  for  $10. 
Mr.  Ridder  held  the  notes  of  several  per- 
.sons,  made  more  than  ten  years  ago. 
They  included  that  of  Catherine  Tarn- 
sen,  $1,600,  and  Mrs.  Therese  Huene- 
wickell,  $1,000.  A  note  nf  D.  A.  Pierman 
for  $1,656  was  due  on  February  22  of 
this  year. 

The  funeral  of  Mr.  Ridder  cost  $724.20. 

.Amon.g  the  unpaid  claims  against  the 
estate  are  those  of  Eugene  H.  Paul, 
$113,321;  Greenwich  Bank,  $44,580;  Wil¬ 
liam  Hampel,  $12,433;  Daniel  L.  Hauck- 
el,  $20,819;  Otto  M.  Eidlitz,  $9,783;  Ger¬ 
man- American  Bank,  $8,753;  Peter 
Cooper  Hewitt,  $4,212;  Erskine  Hewitt, 
$22,966;  Henry  Heide,  $17,218;  Jesse 
Wineburg,  $14,118,  and  Herbert  G.  Saltz- 
sieder,  $10,000. 


Daily  Comics 

So  good  that 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 

has  used  for  13  years 
The  International  Syndicate 

Ftatar€9  and  NewtpapetM 
Efttabluhed  1883  Baltimore,  Md. 


ECONOMY 


Of  space  demands  the  best  copy 
and  the  most  important  names 
in  the  shortest  form. 

We  liave  them. 

Xulliiiinl  ElditorinI  Service,  Ibc., 
Z'M  Fifth  Ave.,  .%e«r  York. 


USE 

UNITED 

PRESS 

FOR 

Afternoon  Papers 

G«.rkl  O9c00.  World  Bldt-  New  York 


TO  MAKE  REAL  NEWSPAPER 


Pulitzer  School  of  Jouraalism  Will  Have 
a  Finished  Product. 

The  Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism, 
the  fourth-year  students  of  which  pre¬ 
pare  a  newspaper  one  day  each  week 
up  to  the  point  of  setting  the  type,  will 
hereafter  have  the  results  of  their  work 
put  in  printed  form. 

’’Copy’’  for  the  ‘‘Blot,’’  as  the  paper  is 
called,  will  be  set  up  in  the  composing 
room  of  the  World  and  the  proofs  sent 
to  the  School,  where  they  will  be  past¬ 
ed  on  a  sixteen-page  dummy  newspa¬ 
per.  Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  city  editor 
of  the  World,  told  the  students  on  Mon¬ 
day  that  Ralph  Pulitzer,  president  of 
the  Press  Publishing  Company  (the 
World),  had  offered  to  have  the  type 
set  and  the  proofs  drawn.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  was  greeted  with  cheers. 

Under  the  old  plan,  the  typewritten 
heads  of  stories  were  pasted  on  the 
dummies  and  the  students  bad  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  how  their  work  really 
looked  In  type. 


It  is  better  to  be  accused  of  extreme 
caution  than  carelessness. 


There  is  always  room  for  the  best 
feature 

Goldberg’s 

Cartoons 


for  example 

The  Evening  Mail  Syndicate 

203  Broadway,  New  York 


Y ou  can  capture 

Slim  Jim 

and  put  him  to  work  in  your 
paper.  He’s  a  full  page 
COMIC  FEATURE  that  gets 

away  with  a  bunch  of  fun  each 
week. 

Furnished  in  mat  form,  20 
inches  or  2 1  inches.  One,  two, 
three  or  four  colors.  Saturday 
or  Sunday  release  date. 

Send  for  proofs. 

World  Color  Printing  Company 

R.  S.  GRABLE,  Mgr. 
Established  1900  ST.  LOUIS,  MO' 


R.J.BIDWELLCO. 

Pacific  Coast  Repreeentative  of 

DAILY 

NEWSPAPERS 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 

of  tha 

Editor  and  Publisher 

742  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Relating  to  The  New  York  Evening 
Post  Public  Utility  Review 

of  March  30th 


^  Advertising  Agents  know  that  every  week-day  throughout  the  year, 
The  New  York  Evening  Post  prints  news  of  public  utilities.  In  its 
columns  appears  the  latest  news  of  electric  light,  telephone,  traction, 
gas  and  allied  utilities,  together  with  the  development  of  ideas  relating 
to  municipal  ownership,  intermediate  franchises  and  problems  of 
National  or  State  control. 

^  So,  when  the  Annual  Public  Utilities  Review  Supplement  of  The 
New  York  Evening  Post  is  announced  they  look  to  it  for  a  compre¬ 
hensive  presentation  of  not  only  articles  of  specific  interest,  but  expect 
to  see  represented  therein  the  advertising  of  corporations  whose  stock, 
output  or  interests  are  before  the  public. 

^  In  conserving  the  interests  of  their  clients,  Advertising  Agents  aim  to  place  copy  where 
it  will  appeal  to  investors  and  the  public  generally  who  have  been  reading  public  utilities 
news  in  The  Evening  Post  throughout  the  year,  and  on  this  date  in  March  —  Friday  the 
30th — will  turn  to  it  as  an  invaluable  guide. 

In  past  years  this  issue  has  been  in  great  demand  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 
immediate  use  because  of  its  comprehensive  reviews  and  for  reference  in  the  future. 

^  The  Public  Utilities  Review  is  established.  It  is  recognized  as  filling  a  real  need. 
Associate  the  name  of  the  products  of  your  clients  with  the  big  operations  of  the  country. 
Announce  to  a  much  interested  clientele  just  what  has  been  done  and  is  doing. 

As  the  date  of  issue  is  not  far  off  we  suggest  that  you  start  your  plans  for  advertising 
at  once — for  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  get  your  copy  in  at  the  earliest  moment. 
For  further  particulars  address 

®()e  Netar  ]||crrk  fuming  ^0^ 

More  Than  A  Newspaper — A  National  Institution 


20  Vesey  Street 


New  York  City 


I 


Known  Circulation 


Is  the  Biggest  Principle  Back  of  the  Effective 
Sale  of  Advertising  Space 


I  7  77  ^  Definite  proved  circulation  verified  by  the 

As  a  Measure  or  a.  B.  C.  forms  the  corner  stone  of  all  ad- 

Oualltv  vertising  values.  Regardless  of  a  medium’s 

_ _ _  pretense  regarding  quality,  the  advertiser 

must  first  know  the  quantity  of  its  circula¬ 
tion  before  he  can  determine  whether  the  rate  asked  represents  a  fair 
value  for  the  quantity  of  the  quality  he  is  asked  to  pay  for. 


7  77  ^  Regular  audits  every  year  to  prove  up  what 

As  a  Measure  or  the  advertiser  has  paid  for,  as  made  by  the 

Value  Received  placed  the  entire  matter  of 

buying  advertising  space  on  a  sounder  basis  than  at 
any  previous  time.  With  nearly  1000  newspapers 
submitting  to  these  audits  any  advertiser  nowadays  can  buy  space  in  almost  any  com¬ 
munity  in  full  confidence  of  securing  full  value  received. 


WHAT  THE  NEW  YORK  GLOBE  DID  TO  HELP 
ESTABUSH  THE  PRESENT  HIGH  STANDARD 


Until  August,  1911,  only  one  New  York  daily  newspaper 
sold  its  advertising  on  the  basis  of  net  paid  circulation — The  New 
York  World.  At  that  time  The  New  York  Globe  in  a  full  page 
announcement  came  out  into  the  open  acknowledging  that  1  38,000 
circulation  (gross  print)  meant  only  103,333  net  paid  as  proved 
by  A.  A.  A.  audit. 

Up  to  that  time  all  New  York  Newspapers  claimed  “High 
Water-mark  Circulations,”  gross  print  figures,  or  dealt  in  purely 
imaginary  claims  that  would  get  the  business.  When  the  Globe 
came  out  w’ith  net  paid  figures  it  was  met  with  all  sorts  of  un¬ 
verified  claims  by  its  competitors. 

For  over  two  years  the  Globe  waged  a  vigorous  fight  against 
the  unsubstantiated  claims  of  its  competitors,  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  fuller  recognition  for  honest  verified  net  paid  figures. 


As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  the  Globe  originated  and  out¬ 
lined  the  plan  for  changing  the  old  Association  of  American 
Advertisers,  which  with  very  limited  resources  was  pretending  to 
check  up  circulations,  into  the  present  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations. 

To-day  all  but  two  newspapers  in  New  York  are  members  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  and  can  be  used  with  full  con¬ 
fidence  that  figures  regarding  circulation  given  out  by  them,  all 
subject  to  later  audit,  are  correct  and  dependable. 

The  Globe  is  justly  proud  of  its  record  of  achievement  in 
making  it  easier  and  more  effective  for  National  Advertisers  to 
“Break  Into  New  York”  and  the  other  large  cities  of  the  country 
through  new'spaper  advertising. 


Over 
200,000 
a  Day 


An  important  national  advertiser  recently  suggested  that  the  facts  regarding 
this  important  service  would  make  a  good  trade  paper  ad.,  hence  this  statement 

THE  NEW  YORK  GLOBE 


Member 

A.B.C. 


CHICAGO 
Tribune  Bldg. 


O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 

Special  Representatives 


NEW  YORK 
Brunswick  Bldg. 


The  Nation  Press,  Inc.,  20  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


